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| JHN HAY stood on the 











dane 

eee *)}| platform at the Capitol 
a Sey when Lincoln was in- 
CA | lel augurated on March 4, 
ms |i] 1861; and he stood by 
EX Weg | the bedside 1 in the little 

wl 2c23) room in Tenth Street 
when Lincoln died, assassinated, on 


April 15, 1865. In the intervening four 
years he saw the great President in all 
his moods, on all sorts of occasions, with 
visitors great and small. In this paper 
[ shall endeavor to make a mosaic, or 
composite portrait, from the young sec- 
retary’s records of Lincoln in these vari- 
ous aspects. 

The late Richard Watson Gilder once 
said: “Amid all the burdens he had to 
carry, Lincoln had one compensation 
John Hay for a companion.” And it is 
evident from every page of the diary 
that Hay was a most sympathetic com- 
panion. He revered Lincoln’s character, 
delighted in his humor, and still kept 
the artist’s detachment which enabled 
him to set down clearly what he saw 
clearly. Reverence did not blind him’ to 
the droll or homely side of his hero. By 
his combination of discernment, vivac- 
ity, and literary ability, Hay was the 
ideal diarist for those unique four years 
in the White House. We can only regret 
that his incessant duties prevented him 
from making an uninterrupted chronicle 
of the entire period. 
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For a long time after Lincoln became 
President not only the public, but ofh- 
cials at Washington and the members of 
his own Cabinet, failed to discover that 
he was a masterful man. Belief in his 
mediocrity—not to say incompetence 
was summed up in Seward’s astounding 
letter, in which he said that if the Presi- 
dent would allow the Secretary of State 
to run the administration all would go 
well; and he hinted that, as the inex- 
perienced Western politician could not 
be expected to understand such difficult 
business, he was fortunate in having a 
great Eastern statesman to instruct him. 
It is to the credit of Nicolay and Hay 
that they early perceived that Lincoln 
was not merely an odd and unconven- 
tional figure, but a leader of extraordi- 
nary ability. 

From the outset, life in the White 
House, like that of the Lincolns in 
their Springfield home, was very simple. 
The President himself could never be 
harnessed into conventions, whether of 
dress or ceremony. He allowed every 
one to approach him, with the result 
that the halls, corridors, and rooms of the 
Executive Mansion swarmed with office- 
hunters of both sexes, besides idlers, 
curiosity-seekers, and persons who had 
some business to call them there. Hay 
and Nicolay did their best to screen him 
from the selfish and the importunate, 
and his older friends begged him to save 
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his strength from this unnecessary drain; 
but Lincoln held that, as the President 
belonged to the people, he ought to be 
accessible to ev ery one. 

Che danger that might come to him 
from being unprotected did not weigh 
upon Lincoln. His farmer cousin, Rob- 
ert Lincoln, told Hay long afterward 
that in 1860 he talked to “Abe” about 
assassination. “‘Abe said: ‘I never in- 
jured anybody. No one is going to 
injure me.’ ” 

And yet Fort Sumter had scarcely 
been fired upon before Hay’s attention 
was called directly to this possibility. 
Late in the evening of April 18th two 
ladies asked to see the President. Hay 
received them and found that one of 
them was Mrs. Lander, a popular actress 
of that generation, who, “after many 
hesitating and bashful trials,’ explained 
their errand: 


Some young Virginian—long-haired, swag- 
gering, chivalrous of course, and indirect 
friend—had come into town in great anxiety 
for a new saddle, and, meeting her, had said 
that he and half a dozen others, including a 
daredevil guerrilla from Richmond, named 
F., would do a thing within forty-eight hours 
that would ring through the world. Con- 
necting this central fact with a multiplicity 
of attendant details, she concluded that the 
President was either to be assassinated or 
captured. They went away, and I went to 
the bedside of the Chief couche. | told him 
the yarn. He quietly grinned. 


Hay adds: 


I had to do some very dexterous lving to 
calm the awakened fears of Mrs. Lincoln. 


With the overt act of war in South 
Carolina, to which Lincoln responded 
with a call for seventy-fhve thousand 
volunteers, the White House was turned 
into a barracks. A command of Jay 
Hawkers from Kansas, with “‘some of 
the best material in the East,” occupied 
the East Room. Threats of an attack 
on the Executive Mansion and rumors 
that the President was to be kidnapped 
kept Hay on the alert, both being under 
his special care. 

About midnight [he says] we made a tour 
of the house. Hunter and the Italian exile 


Vivaldi were quietly asleep on the floor of 
the East Room, and a young and careless 
guard loafed around the furnace fires in the 


basement; good-looking and energetic you: 
fellow s, TOO eood to be food for gunpowde I 
if anything 1s. 


The blocking of the passage of Unix 
troops through Baltimore caused, an 
with reason, the greatest alarm. Cor 
servative Baltimoreans, fearing that t] 
government might make reprisals, hu 
ried to the White House. 


They spoke of the danger of the Nort 
being roused to fury by the bloodshed of t 
day [April 19] and pouring in an avalanc! 
over the border. The President most s 
emnly assured them there was no dang: 
“Our people,” he said, “are easily influence 
by reason. They have determined to pros: 
cute this matter with energy, but with tl 
most temperate spirit.” 


Meanwhile, all eyes and hopes we: 
fixed on the coming of the relieving 
troops. 


This morning [Hay records on April 21st 
we mounted the battlements of the Execu- 
tive Mansion, and the Ancient took a lon; 
look down the bay. It was a “ water-haul.’ 


Though inwardly in great distress, 
Lincoln preserved in public his usual 
unruffed manner, and so successfull 
that strangers thought him either indi! 
ferent or shallow. Only once, in his 
private office, after peering down th¢ 
Potomac for the ships which were to 
bring the troops, believing himself to b: 
alone, he exclaime: d, “with irre pressibl 
anguish,” “Why don’ t they come! Why 
don’t they come! 

On April 25th the blockade was 
raised; and the President, who “seemed 
to be in a pleasant, hopeful mood,” said 


“T intend, at present, always leaving an 
opportunity for change of mind—to fill For- 
tress Monroe with men and stores; blockad: 
the ports effectually; provide for the entir 
safety of the capital; keep them quietly em- 
ployed in this way, and then go down t 
Charleston and pay her the little debt we 
are owing her.” 


Washington began to swarm with 
strange hgures. 


It was melodramatic to see Cassius Clay 
come into the President’s reception to-day 
{Hay writes]. He wore with sublimely un- 
conscious air three pistols and an Arkansas 
tooth-pick, and looked like an admirable 
vignette to twenty-five cents’ worth of yel- 
low-covered romance. 
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\nother frequent visitor to the White 
ise in those days was Carl Schurz, 
young German exile, who fled from 
notism at home to become one of the 
t genuine of Americans. 


he Seventh Regiment band played glori- 


on the shaven lawn at the south front 
the Executive 
nsion [Hay re- 
rds on April 26th]. 
scene Was Very 
itiful. Through 
é luxuriant 
unds the gaily 
sed crowd idly 
trolled, 
fed on the prom- 
des, the martial 
ic filled the 


et air with vague 


soldie rs 


egestion of hero- 
and C. Schurz 
d the President 


ke d war. 


\ fortnight la- 
ter, while the Ma- 
rine Band played 
on the south lawn, 
Schurz sat with 
Lincoln on the 
balcony. 


After the Presi- 
nt had kisse dsome 
t ousand children, 
Carl went into the 
brary and devel- 
ned a new accom- 
ishment. He 
ived with 





great 

kill and feeling, sitting in the dusk twilight 
it the piano until the President came by 
ind took him down to tea. 
derful man 


Schurz is a won- 
An orator, a soldier, a philos- 
pher, an exiled patriot, a skilled musician! 
He has every quality of romance and of 
dramatic picturesqueness 


In the diary things great and small 
ire sprinkled together, just as they are 
in life. Here are two trifles which, 
nevertheless, were worth jotting down: 


Chree Indians of the Pottawattomies calle d 
to-day upon their Great Father. ‘The Presi- 
dent amused them greatly by airing the two 

r three Indian words he knew. | was 
imused by his awkward efforts to make him- 
lf understood by speaking bad English 

, “Where live now? When go back 


iowa! 
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October 21, 1863, 
with a couple of very intelligent East- Tennes- 


B. came in this morning 
seans. They talked in a very friendly way 
with the President. I never saw him more 
at ease than he is with those first-rate pa- 
triots of the border. He is of them really. 
[hey stood up before a map of the mountain 
country and talked war for a good while. 


And here, under 
date May 7, ISOI, 
e% is matter of cap- 


ital importance: 


I went in to give 
the President some 
little items of Ihi- 
nois news [Hay 
writes], saying, 
among other things, 
that S. was behav- 
ing very badly. He 
replied with empha- 
sis that S. was a 
miracle of mean- 
ness; calmly look- 
ing out of the win- 
dow at the smoke of 
two strange steam- 
ers pufhng up the 
way, resting the end 
of the telescope on 
his toes sublime. 


Hay referred to 
Browning’s  sug- 
gestion that the 








North should sub- 

” jugate the South, 

p to P t Lincol: exterminate the 

whites, set up a 

black republic, 

and protect the negroes “while they 
raised our cotton.” 


“Some of our 


Northerners seem bewil- 
dered and dazzled by the excitement of the 
hour,” Lincoln replied. ‘* Doolittle seems in- 
clined to think that this war is to result in 
the entire abolition of slavery. Old Colonel 
Hamilton, a venerable and most respe ctable 
gentleman, impresses upon me most ear- 
nestly the propriety of enlisting the slaves in 
oul army.” I told him his daily corre- 
spondence was thickly interspersed by such 
suggestions.) “For my own part,” he said, 
“| consider the central idea pervading this 
struggle is the necessity that is upon us of 
proving that popular government 1s not an 
absurdity. We must settle this question 
now, whether in a free government che 
minority have the right to break up the gov- 
ernment whenever they choose. If we fail, 
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it will go far to prove the incapability of the 
people to govern themselves. | here may be 
one consideration used in stay of such final 
judgment, but that ts not for us to use in 
advance: [hat 1S, that there exists in our 
case an instance of a vast and far-reaching 
disturbing element, which the history of no 
other free nation will probably ever present. 


That, however, is not for us to say at present. 
laking the government as we found it, we 


will see if the majority can preserve it. 


[his statement, spoken offhand to his 
secretary, reveals the foundation of Lin- 
coln’s judgment on the War of the 
Re be Ilion: the re Was at stake some thing 
more precious than the preservation of 
the Union, something more urgent than 
the abolition of slavery—and that was 
Democracy. ‘Two years and a half later, 
in his address at Gettysburg, he put into 
one imperishable sentence the thought 
of which this was the germ. 

The President’s unconventional habits 
come in for playful mention. On hearing 
that the son of an Irish earl was about 
to visit Washington, Hay writes to a 
friend: 


I hope W. will find it out and by way of 
showing him a delicate attention take him 
to the ob ervational settee whence, on clear 
afternoons, is to be seen, windows favoring, 
the Presidential ensarking and bifurcate dis- 
chrysalisizing. 


By the autumn of L861 the White 
House settled into the routine of war, in 
which the constant expectation of news 
from the front, and the dread lest it be 
bad news, caused an incalculable strain. 
The first of these bitter experiences, and 
perhaps the worst, occurred during the 
night after the rout and panic of First 
Bull Run, when Lincoln stayed till morn- 
ing in his office, hearing reports from 
fugitives and taking steps to defend 
Washington against the expected Rebel 
attack, 

The following spring the capital was 
again thrown into consternation by the 
terrible Rebel gunboat, the Merrimac. 


Sunday morning, the 9th of March, the 
news of the Merrimac’s frolic came here. 
Stanton was fearfully stampeded. He said 
they would capture our fleet, take Fort Mon- 
roe, be in Washington before night. The 
President thought it was a great bore, but 
blew less than Stanton. As the day went on 
the news grew better. And at four o'clock 


the telegraph was completed, and we hear 
of the splendid pe rformance of the Monit 


Lincoln, however, seldom shows 
alarm over bad news from the field 
Disappointment he did not hide, but h 
would not admit discouragement. Hoy 
finely he controlled himself appears i 
this snap-shot record at the time 
Second Bull Run: 


Everything seemed to be going well ar 
hilarious on Saturday [August 30, 18¢ 
writes Hay], and we went to bed expectin, 
glad tidings at sunrise. But about eight 
o'clock the President came to my room as | 
was dressing and, calling me out, said: “‘ Wel! 
John, we are whipped again, | am afraid 
The enemy reinforced on Pope and dro 
back his left wing, and he has retired o 
Centreville, where he says he will be able t 
hold his men. I don’t like that expressior 
I don’t like to hear him admit that his m« 
need holding a 

After a while, however, things began ti 
look better, and people's Spirits rose as th 
heavens cleared. ‘The President was in 
singularly defiant tone of mind. He ofter 
repeated, “We must hurt this enemy befor 
it goes away.” And this morning, Monda 
[September rst], he said to me, when I mad 
a remark in regard to the bad look of thing 
“No, Mr. Hay; we must whip these peopl 
now. Pope must fight them; if they are too 
strong for him, he can gradually retire to 
these fortifications. If this be not so—if we 
are really whipped, and to be whipped—w« 
may as well stop fighting.” 


Lincoln’s nocturnal visits to the little 
room where the young secretary slept 
were due sometimes to his desire to 
tell the latest news and sometimes to 
share a good story or to relieve his own 
sleeplessness by a little talk with a sym 
pathetic listener. Hay saw the ludicrous 
side not less than the deep human sid 
of these apparitions. Thus he records, 
on April 30, 1864: 


A little after midnight, as I was writing 
those last lines, the President came into th« 
ofhce laughing, with a volume of Hood’s 
works in his hand, to show Nicolay and me 
the little caricature, ““An Unfortunate Bee 
ing,” seemingly utterly unconscious that he, 
with his short shirt hanging about his long 
legs, and setting out behind like the tail 
feathers of an enormous ostrich, was inh 
nitely funnier than anything in the book h« 
was laughing at. What a man it is! Occu- 
pied all day with matters of vast moment, 
deeply anxious about the fate of the greatest 
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irmy of the world, with his own plans and 
fyture hanging on the events of the passing 
eur. he yet has such a wealth of simple 
homie and good-fellowship that he gets 
out of bed and perambulates the house in his 
shirt to find us, that we may share with him 
the fun of poor Hood’s queer little conceitts. 
\ few weeks 
later the re 1s re f- 
erence to a sim- 
ilar visit, with 
mention of Lin- 
coln’s weight: 


Lhe President 
came in last night 
in his shirt and 
told me of the re- 
tirement of the 
enemy from his 
works at Spottsyl- 
vania, and our 
pursuit, | com- 
plimented him on 
the amount of 
underpinning he 
still has left, and 
he said he weigh- 
ed one hundred 
and eighty pounds. 
Important if true. 


Although Hay 
was officially 
rated as one of 
the President’s 
secretaries, and 
drew his small 
salary as a de- a ee 
partmental "From the collection 
clerk, his service 
in the White 
House was really that of a factotum. 
He drove out with Mrs. Lincoln; he 
made friends with the President’s two 
younger sons, of whom the lively 
William died during the first year in 
the White House; he accompanied the 
President on personal or public busi- 
ness. Once, when they went to in- 
spect the statuary of the east pediment 
of the Capitol, the President, with 
the eye of an expert, objected to the 
statue of the wood-chopper, “as he 
did not make a_ sufficiently clean 
cut.” On two evenings they tried a 
new repeating rifle, with which “the 
President made some pretty good shots.” 
\n irrepressible patriot came up and, 
“seeing the gun recoil slightly, said it 


rHE 
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wouldn’t do—too much powde ry a good 
piece of audience shouldn’t rekyle; if 
it did at all, it should rekyle a little 
forrid.”” On another evening they visited 
the Observatory, where “‘the President 
took a look at the moon and Arcturus. 
I went with him 
to the Soldiers’ 
Home, and he 
read Shake- 
speare to me-— 
the end of ‘Hen- 
ry V.’ and the be- 
ginning of ‘ Rich- 
ard II1.’—tillmy 
heavy eyelids 
caught his con- 
siderate notice 
and he sent me 
to bed.” 

Lincoln ‘‘read 
Shakespeare 
more than all 
other writers to- 
gether,” and he 
went occasional- 
ly to the theater. 
His favorite 
plays were 
. twa mtet,*’ 
**Macbeth,” and 
the histories, es- 
pecially * Rich- 
ard | Ra He of- 
ten quoted from 
the last the ama- 
ranthine passage 
beginning: 


ral in the Arn 
Frederick H. Meserve 


Let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad_ stories of the death of kings. 


For relaxation he turned to Thomas 
Hood and to Artemus Ward, Nasby, 
and other professional jokers of the time. 
But most of his evenings he spent in 
his office, unless there was a dinner- 
party. 

On December 13; 1863, Hackett, the 
actor, passed the evening at the White 
House, and in their talk the President 
showed “‘a very intimate knowledge of 
those plays of Shakespeare where Fal- 
staff figures. He was particularly anx- 
ious to know why one of the best scenes 
in the play—that where Falstaff and 
Prince Hal alternately assume the char- 
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acter of the king —is omitted in the 
representation. Hackett says it is ad- 
mirable to read, but ineffective on the 
stage.’ ‘Two nights later the President 
took his secretaries to Ford’s Theater to 
see Hackett as Falstaff in “Henry IV.” 
He thought that Hackett misread the 
line, “‘mainly thrust at me,” which 
should be “mainly thrust at me.” Hay 
dissented. ‘“‘The President thinks the 
dying speech of Hotspur an unnatural 
and unworthy thing —and who does 
notr 


1 went last night to a Sacred Concert of 
profane music at Ford’s [Hay writes in his 
whimsical vein to Nicolay, June 20, 1864). 
Young Kretchmar and old Kretchpar were 
running it. Hs. and H. both sang—and they 
kin if any body kin. The lycoon and | occu- 
pied a private box, and both of us carried on 
a hefty flirtation with the M. girls in the 
flies. 


Here is the first record of a famous 
saying: 


The President to-night { December 23, 
1863} had a dream. He was in a party of 
plain people, and as it became known who 
he was they began to comment on his ap- 
pearance. One of them said, “He ts a very 
common-looking man.” The President re- 
plied: “ The Lord prefers common-looking 
people That 1s the reason He makes so 
many of them a 


Under date September 23, 1862, we 
I 
have a still more memorable entry: 


The President wrote the [Emancipation] 
Proclamation on Sunday morning [Septem- 
ber 21st! carefully. He called the Cabinet 
together on Monday, September 22d, made 
a little talk to them, and read the momentous 
document. Mr. Blair and Mr. Bates made 
objections; otherwise the Cabinet was unani- 
mous. The next day Mr. Blair, who had 
promised to file his objections, sent a note 
stating that, as his objections were only to 
the time of the act, he would not fle them 
lest they should be subject to misconstruc- 
tion. 

I told the President of the serenade that 
was coming, and asked if he would make any 
remarks. He said no; but he did say half 
a dozen words, and said them with great 
grace and dignity. I spoke to him about 
the editorials in the leading papers. He said 
he had studied the matter so long that he 
knew more about it than they did. 

At Governor Chase’s there was some talk- 


ing after the serenade. Chase and Clay , 


made speeches, and the crowd was in a gl I 
ous humor After the crowd went away, t 
force Mr. Bates [Attorney-General] to 
something, a few old fogies stayed at t! 
Governor's and drank wine. . . . They 
seemed to feel a sort of new and exhilarat 
life; they breathed freer; the President 
Proclamation had freed them as well as ti 
slaves. ‘They gleefully and merrily call 
one another and themselves Abalitionist 
and seemed to ¢ nyoy the novel accusation 
appropriating that horrible name 


After General Grant began operation 
in Virginia, Lincoln paid more than on 
visit to the army. Hay records, on Jun 
23, 1864, his return from headquarter 


The President arrived to-day from tl 
front, sunburnt and fagged, but still rr 
freshed and cheered. H- found the army 
fine health, good position, and good spirit 
Grant quietly confident; he says, quotin 
the Richmond papers, it may be a long sun 
mer’s day before he does his work, but th 
he is as sure of doing it as he is of anythin 
in the world. Sheridan ts now on a raid, tl 
purpose of which ts to sever the connectio1 
at junction of the Richmond and Danvill 
railroads at Burk’s, while the army is swing 
ing around to the south of Petersburg and 
taking possession of the roads in that direc- 
tion. 


Significant was Grant’s remark to the 
President that ““when McPherson or 
Sherman or Sheridan or | James H.| Wil 
son is gone on any outside expedition, 
he feels perfectly secure about them, 
knowing that, while they are liable to 
any of the ordinary mischances of war, 
there is no danger of their being whipped 
in any but a legitimate way.” Grant 
“seems to arrive at his conclusions with 
out any intermediate reasoning process, 
giving his orders with the greatest ra- 
pidity and with great detail. Uses the 
theoretical staff-othcers very little,”’ on 
of his subordinates told Lincoln. 

Newspaper criticism rarely disturbed 
Lincoln, but he followed it closely in 
order to watch the shifts in public opin 
ion. He was very much amused when 
at the beginning of the war the Nev 
York Times warned him that his Cabinet 
must resign at once and that he would 
be deposed. The New York Tribu 
was cantankerously hostile; the New 
York Herald blew cold; the World was 
hotly abusive. Still, the President 
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ther retaliated nor bore a grudge. Of 


, other editors Hay writes: 


The President, 


1used him. “*W 
r seems abou 


New York] 


{, senator 
lan thinks that 
|. G.] Bennett’s 
ipport 1s so Im- 
yrtant, especially 


nsidered as to its 
iring on the sol- 

vote, that it 
ild pay to offer 
him a foreign mis- 


er 


yn for it, and sO 
ld me. Forney 
also had a 
in talking to the 
nnie Scot, who 
ked plumply, 
Will I be a wel- 
yme visitor at the 
W hite House if | 
pport Mr. Lin- 
In?” What a 
rrible question 
ra man to be 
ble to ask! yo 
inks the Presi- 
dent apparently. 
It is probable that 
Bennett will stay 
bout as he 1s 
t oroughly neutral 
balancing care- 
fully until the Ox 
tober elections, 
and will then de- 
clare for the side 
which hethinks will 
vin. It is better 
in many respects 
to let him alone 
The diary indx 


Lincoln’s re- lection 


loafing into my room, 
ked up a paper and read the Richmond 
’ r’s recent attack on Jett Davis. It 


hv.” 
as fond of Jett as the 


t 


said he, “the Ex- 


1S of mn " 


193 77 













of the Treasury. 
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Although Lincoln knew 


of Chase’s intrigues, he apparently did 


nothing to thwart them. 


| lay , on re- 


turning from a trip to New York, told 
the President what he had heard there 
of Chase’s efforts “‘in trying to cut un- 
der” for the Republican nomination. 


[Lincoln — said] 












ates how much uncer- 
tainty was felt at the White House over 


in TSO4. It con- 


firms also other re ports of Lincoln’s dis- 


interestedness. He é 
elected in order to finish the work of 


wished to be re- 


uppressing the rebellion and _re-estab- 
ishing the Union, but if any one else 
ould do this better he would stand aside ‘ 

His chief competitor for the Republi- 
an nomination was a member of his own 
Cabinet, Salmon P. Chase, the Secretary 


1 Editor of the 


New 


York Herald. 


was very bad taste, 


but he had deter- 
mined to shut his 
eyes to all these 
performances; that 
Chase made a good 
Secretary, and 
that he would keep 
him where he is. 
“If he becomes 
President, all 
right! | hope we 
may never have a 
worse man. | have 
all along seen 
clearly his plan of 
strengthening him- 
self. Whenever he 
sees that an im- 
portant matter 1s 
troubling me, if | 
am compelled to 
decide it in a way 
to give offe nse toa 
man of some influ- 
ence, he alw ays 
ranges himself in 
opposition to me 
and persuades the 
victim that he 
[Chase] would 
have arranged it 
very differently. 
It was so with Gen- 
eral Frémont; with 
General Hunter, 
when I annulled 
his hasty procla- 
mation; with Gen- 
eral Butler, when 
he was recalled 


from New Orleans; with the Missouri people, 


when they called the other day. 


l am en- 


tirely indifferent to his success or failure in 


these schemes so 


as he does his duty 


as the head of the Treasury Department.” 


Magnanimity such as this has had 


few pat allels. 


It would be unthinkable 


in the case of a Richelieu or a Frederick 


or a Bismarck. 
Lincoln 


continued 


to appoint, at 


Chase’s suggestion, ofhcials who would 


work in Chase’s interest. 


When Hav 


remonstrated, “he laughed, and said 
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he sorry the thing had begun, for, 
though the matter did not annoy him, 
his friends insisted that it ought to.” 
But by an adroit turn of the tables the 
President, supporting Seward in the raid 
which the Senate made 


was 
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He said it would frighten the poor fellows tox 
terribly to shoot them. One fellow wi 
had deserted, and escaped after convictior 
into Mexico, he sentenced, saying, “We wi 
condemn him as they used to sell hogs ir 
Indiana, as they run.” 





on Seward, 

caused the too-impetuous Chase to re- Lincoln possessed that power of resili 
sign. Chase ence without 
supposed that Ww hich evel 
h« would master states 
thereby bring men cannot 
the President carry through 
toterms. Far such a task a 
from it. his. Thus, on 

August 7, 
“When 1863, only she 
Chase sent in month afte: 


woods Jupiter” 
said to Hay! I 
saw that the 
game was inmy 
hands, 
put it 
When 
settled 
important 
it last 
much la 
and to my 
entire 
tion, 


own 
and [ 
through 
| had 


this 





business 
with 
bor 

satisfac 
into my 
room one day 
walked D. D 
Field and G 
Opdyke, and 


be gana new at- 


tack upon me 
to remove Sew- SALMON P 
ard. For once Secretary of the Treasury 
in my life I 


rather gave my 
temper the rein, and I talked to those men 


pretty damned plainly. Opdyke may be 
right in being cool to me. | may have 


given him reason this morning.” [October 
30, 1863.| 


Another of Lincoln’s characteristic 
traits—his mercifulness—appears in this 
episode: 


lo-day [July 18, 1863] we spent stx hours 
deciding on court-martials—the President, 
Judge Holt, and I. I was amused at the 
eagerness with which the President caught 
at any fact which would justify him tn saving 


the life of a condemned soldier. He was 
only merciless in cases where meanness or 
cruelty was shown. Cases of cowardice he 


was specially averse to punishing with death. 





Hay writes t 





Nicolay: 

T he T ycoon 
is in fine whack 
1 have rarely 
seen him mor 
serene and 
busy. He ! 
managing thi 
war, the draft, 
foreign rela 
tions, and plan 
ning a_ recon 
struction of th 
Union all at 
once. I never 


knew with what 
a tyrannous au- 
thority he rules 


the Cabinet 
CHASE till now. The 
under President Lincoln most important 
things he de- 


cides, and there 
I am growing more convinced 
that the good of the country absolutely de- 
mands that he should be kept where he is 
till this thing is over, There is no man in 
the country so wise, so gentle, and so firm. 


is no cavil. 


On August 9, 1863, Hay says: 


This being Sunday and a fine day, I went 
down with the President to have his picture 
taken at Gardner’s. 


He was in very good 
spirits. 


He thinks that the rebel power is 
at last beginning to disintegrate; that they 
will break to pic ces if we only stand hrm now 
Referring to the controversy between two 
factions at Richmond, one of whom believed 
still in foreign intervention, Northern trea- 
son, and other chimeras, and the other, the 
administrative party, trusts to nothing but 
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the army, he said: | Jefferson] “Davis is 
right. His army 1s his only hope, not only 
against us, but against his own people. If 
that were crushed, the people would be ready 
to swing back to their old bearings.” 


One of Lincoln’s informal remarks to 
Hay will interest those who study the 
constitutional aspect of the war. In his 
message to Conere ss, 1n De ce mie r, 15863 
the President set forth his view on the 
seceding states. Senator Sumner, who 
usually criticized Lincoln, now spoke 
with great gratification of the message. 
On hearing this 


Lhe President rey ated Ito Hay what he 
has often said before, that there is no essen- 
tial contest between loyal men on this sub- 
ject, if they consider it reasonably. ‘The only 


question 1 Who constitute the state? 
When that is decided, the solution of subse- 
quent questions 1s easy. He says that he 


wrote in the message originally that he con- 
sidered the discussion as to whether a state 
has been at any time out of the Union as 
vain and profitless. We know that they 
were—we trust they shall be—in the Union. 
It does not greatly matter whether in the 
mean time they shall be considered to have 
been in or out. But he afterward considered 
that the 4th Section, 4th Article of the Con- 
stitution empowers him to grant protection 
to states in the Union, and it will not do 
ever to admit that these states have at any 
time been out So he erased that sentence 
as possibl suggestive of evil. He preferred, 
he said, to stand firmly based on the Con- 
stitution rather than work in the au 


Memorable is Hay’s account of the 
trip to Gettysburg, where President Lin- 
coln spoke at the consecration of the 
Soldic rs’ Cemetery. | he Presidential 
party left Washington on November 18, 


1503. 


On our train were the President, Seward, 
Usher, and Blair; Nicolay and myself; Mer- 
cier and Admiral Raynaud; Bertinatti and 
Captain Isola, and Lieutenant Martinez; 
Cora and Mrs. Wise: Wayne MacVeagh; 
McDougal of Canada, and one or two others. 
We had a pleasant sort of trip. At Balti- 
more Schenck’s staff joined us. 

Just before we arrived at Gettysburg the 
President rot into a little talk with Mac- 
Veagh about Missouri affairs. MacVeagh 
talked radicalism until he learned he was 
talking recklessly. .. . 

At Gettysburg the President went to Mr. 
Wills’s, who expected him, and our party broke 
like a drop of quicksilver spilled. MacVeagh, 
Vou. CX XX No 
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young Stanton, and I foraged around for a 
while walked out to the College, got a 
chafing-dish of oysters, then some supper, 
and, finally, loafing around to the Court 
House, where Lamon was holding a meeting 
of marshals, we found Forney, and went 
around to his place, Mr. Fahnestock’s, and 
drank a little whiskey with him. He had 
been drinking a good deal during the day, 
and was getting to feel a little ugly and dan- 
gerous. He was particularly bitter on M[ont- 
gomery| Blair. MacVeagh was telling him 
that he pitched into the Tycoon coming up 
and told him some truths. He said the Presi- 
dent got a good deal of that, from time to 
time, and needed it. 

We went out after a while, following the 
music to hear the serenades. The President 
appe ared at the door, said half a dozen 
words meaning nothing, and went in. Sew- 
ard, who was staying around the corner at 
Harpe rs, was called out, and spoke so indis- 
tinctly that I did not hear a word of what 
he was saying. Forney and MacVeagh were 
still growling about Blair. We went back to 
Forney’s room, having picked up Nicolay, 
and drank more whiskey. Nicolay sang his 
little song of the “Three Thieves,” and we 
then sang “John Brown.” At last we pro- 
posed that Forney should make a speech, and 
two or three started out to geta band 
to serenade him. I stayed with him; so did 
Stanton and MacVeagh. He still growled, 
quietly, and I thought he was going to do 
something imprudent. 


Then follows an account of the sere- 
nade and of the bibulous Forney’s 
speech, in which in tipsy fashion he 
mingled drollery and gravity. When the 
crowd greeted him with shouts he said: 


My friends, these are the first hearty 
cheers I have heard to-night. You gave no 
such cheers to your President down the 
street. Do you know what you owe to that 
great man? You owe your country—you 
owe your name as American citizens.” 


After “very much of this,’’ Hay adds: 


W. MacVeagh made a most touching and 
beautiful spurt of five minutes, and Judge 
Stevenson of Pennsylvania spoke effectively 
and acceptably to the people. “That speech 
lof Forney’s] must not be written out yet,” 
says Young as we went up-stairs. “He will 
see further about it when he gets sober.” 
We sang “ John Brown” and went home. 


Quite Shakespearian is this low-com- 
edy interlude, coming just before the 
stately scene of consecration. Perhaps, 
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after all, nature sometimes emulates 
Shakespeare. 

In the morning fof the 19th, Hay con- 
tinues| | got a beast and rode out with the 
President and suite to the cemetery in the 
procession. Lhe procession formed itself in 
an orphanly sort of way and moved out with 
very little help from anybody; and after a 
little delay Mr. Everett took his place on the 
stand, and Mr. Stockton made a prayer which 
thought it was an oration; and Mr. Everett 
spoke always does, perfectly; and the 
President, in a hrm, free way, with more 
grace than is his wont, said his half-dozen 
lines of consecration; and the music wailed, 
and we home through crowded and 
cheering streets. 


as he 


went 


Though brief, Hay’s description of the 
delivery of the Gettysburg address 
serves. In the History, he and Nicolay 
devote a dozen pages to the occasion, 
and, writing by the light of a quarter of 
a century, they assign to it an immediate 
recognition which few of those who 
heard it were aware of. 

On November 22, 1863, he notes that 
“the President is very anxious about 
Burnside.” On the 24th the tone 
changes: 

To-night the President said he was much 
relieved at hearing from Foster that there 
was firing at Knoxville yesterday. He said 
anything showing that Burnside was not 
overwhelmed cheering: “Like Sallie 
Carter, when she heard one of her children 
squall, would say, ‘There goes one of my 
young ones-——not dead yet, bless the Lord!’” 


was 


The elections of October, 
far to relieve the anxiety of the Presi- 
dent’s supporters. He, with Hay, heard 
the returns at the War Department. 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois, New 
York sent Republican indications early. 


1864, went 


The President in a lull of despatches took 
from his pocket the Nashy Papers and read 
several chapters of the experiences of the 
saint and martyr Petroleum V. They were 
immensely amusing. Stanton and Dana en- 
joved them scarcely less than the President, 
who read on, con amore, until nine o'clock. 

Reports from the hospitals and camps 
showed wide differences of opinion 
among the voters. The Ohio troops 
voted about ten to one for Union, but 
* Carver Hospital, by which Stanton and 
Lincoln pass every day on their way to 
the country, gave the heaviest opposi- 
tion vote—about one out of three. Lin- 
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coln says, “That's hard on us, Stanton; 
they know us better than the others.’”’ 

The Presidential election took place 
on November 8th. The White House, 
Hay reports, was still and almost de- 
serted throughout the day. The Presi- 
dent said to him: 


“Te is a little singular that I, who am not 
a vindictive man, should have alw: ays been 
before the people for election in canvasses 
marked for their bitterness 
once. When I came to Congress it was a 
quiet time. But always, besides that, th 
contests in which I have been prominent 
have been marked with great rancor.” 


always but 


That evening they spent at the War 
Department. From the first the returns 
were most encouraging, and Lineoln’s 
good humor added to the gaiety of the 
company. When Eckert came in, 
disreputably muddy,” the 
reminded of a story. 


La) 
very 
Tycoon was 


‘For such an awkward fellow,” he said, 
“Tam pretty sure-footed. It used to take 
yretty dexterous man to throw me. I remem- 
sea the evening of the day in 1858 that 
decided the contest for the Senate between 
Mr. Douglas and myself was something like 
this—dark, rainy, and gloomy. I had been 
reading the returns and had ascertained that 
we had lost the legislature, and started to 
go home. The path had been worn hog- 
backed, and was slippery. My foot slipped 
from under me, knocking the other one out 
of the way, but I recovered myself and lit 
square; and I said to myself, ‘/i’s a slip, and 
nota fall.’ “i 


When Fox, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, said that retribution had over- 


taken Hale and Winter Davis, “two fel- 
lows that have been specially malignant 
to us,” Lincoln replied: 


“You have more of that feeling of personal 
resentment than I. Perhaps I may have too 
little of it, but I never thought it paid. A 
man has not time to spend half his life in 
quarrels. If any man ceases to attack me, 
I never remember the past against him.” 

Toward midnight [Hay adds, in his memo- 
randum of this historic occasion] we had 
supper. The President went awkwardly and 
hospitably to work shoveling out the fried 
oysters. He was most agreeable and genial 
all the evening. . Captain Thomas came 
up with a band about half-past two and 
made some music. The President answered 
from the window with rather unusual dignity 
and effect, and we came home. 
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Hay has left almost no record of his 
last months in the White House. ‘Tired 
of secretary’s work and eager to see ac- 
tive service in the held, he resigned. At 
the President’s request, he stayed on 
until April. Quite unexpectedly the 
Secretary of State appointed him first 
Secretary of Legation at Paris. Just a 
fortnight after Hay wrote to his brother 
to announce this change of plan his life 
at the White House and his association 
with his great companion came to a 
tragic end. 

Hay writes as follows of the way in 
which the news of Lincoln’s assassination 
reached the White House: 
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HAY DIARY 


\ crowd of peovle rushed instinctively to 
the White House and, bursting through the 
doors, shouted the dreadful news to Robert 
Lincoln and Major Hay, who sat gossiping 
in an upper room. ... They ran down- 
stairs. Finding a carriage at the door, they 
entered it and drove to lenth Street. 


Hay watched near the head of the 
President’s bed throughout the night. 
Gradually the slow and regular breath- 
ing grew fainter, and the “automatx 
moaning” ceased. 

\ look of unspeakable peace came upon 
his worn features. -At twenty-two minutes 
after seven he died Stanton broke the sil- 
ence by saying, “ Now he belongs to the ages.” 





The Captive 


BY MARGARET 


foe oy SSeewll ten o'clock on the 
7 Neds IER morning of the fifth of 
June, Ned Brainard 
| would have de scribed 
¥| himself as the happiest 
> "nl | man on earth. The 
BOE, WD 5 | trouble began at pre- 
cisely nine minutes past ten, although, 
like many another avalanche, it started 
with an inconspicuous and apparently 
negligible pebble, which up to that time 
had been in no way distinguishable from 
the rest of the gravel of which it was a 
part. 

Something less than four days before, 
Brainard and Leslie Hayne had been 
married at her home near Richmond, 
and they were to sail at three o’clock 
that afternoon, on a comfortably delib- 
erate and unpretentious ship, to redis- 
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cover Europe in the light of each other’s 


eyes. lo Ned, who had even more than 
the normal masculine dislike of being 
conspicuous, the wedding had _ been 
somewhat in the nature of an ordeal. 
He would have preferred the simplest 
possible ceremony, in the smallest pos- 
sible company, and an immediate escape 
with Leslie to the anonymity of a big 
hotel in a strange city. However, when 
he had perceived her delight in planning 
the large and fashionable marriage feast 
upon which her heart was set he had 
not only prepared to play the game her 
way, but had offered to cancel his book- 
ing on the modest Atlantis and take 
passage on one of the huge and sumptu- 
ous liners his soul abhorred, as possibly 


more in keeping with his bride’s ideals of 


a properly conducted honeymoon. It 
was with lively satisfaction that he had 
received her veto of this suggestion. 
*“When I go to sea,” she had written, 
“I don’t want to go in a New York 
hotel. I want to go in a boat.” 
Therefore, having engaged a suite on 
the “‘boat”’ in question, there was not a 
cloud even so large as a man’s hand in 
Brainard’s sky at ten o’clock that morn- 


Bridegroom 
CAMERON 


ing, and the pebble had not yet been 
called to his attention. ‘To be sure, a 
few scattered bits of bright paper caused 
him a moment’s uneasiness. He eyed 
them resentfully, exclaiming: 

**Suffering Mike, there’s some 
confetti! Where did that come from?” 

Leslie, more adorable than ever in a 
negligée of rosy mist, giggled irrepress- 
ibly as she glanced up from the letters 
she was reading. 

‘Did you ever see anything stick like 
it does? But I’ve turned everything 
inside out and upside down, and brushed 
and brushed and brushed—and that’s 
the very last speck of it.” 

“Well, thank the Lord we haven't 
got that to go through again! No rice 
and old slippers and things at the dock, 
anyway, he remarked, comfortably. 

**Sounds like you didn’t enjoy getting 
married.” 

“You know better! Wasn’t I getting 
married to you? But, after all, once is 
enough, isn’t it? It was all very well, 
leaving Richmond in a regular cloud- 
burst of confetti and old shoes. We 
could shut the door of our state-room 
afterward and keep out of sight. But 
a ship’s not like a train, and I’m hanged 
if I’d relish starting across the Atlantic 
tagged with white-satin ribbon and ooz- 
ing rice at every fold! However, we’re 
safe enough he re. Nobody knows us.” 

*“My goodness! there are folks enough 
know me.” She chuckled, infectiously. 
“Girls | went to school with; and boys 
from home, in business here—lots of 
them, I reckon if they knew we were 
going on the Atlantis they’d be on hand. 
All that saves us is that they don’t 
know.” 

**How about these people who are 
coming to luncheon?” he asked, rather 
anxiously. ‘They won’t go to the ship 
and try to be funny, will they?” 

*“My goodness, no! Cousin Caroline’s 
about fifty, and Mary Fairfax never did 
anything she could get out of in her 
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whole life. They won't make any trou- 
ble.’ Laughing, she tore open the last 
envelope and unfolded the sheet it con- 
tained. As she read the message scrawled 
upon it, all the merry curves of her face 
flattened and drooped, and she took a 
quick, gasping breath. 

“What’s the matter? What’s hap- 
pe ned ?”’ asked her husband. It was 
nine minutes past ten, but to him the 
pebble was still only an indistinguishable 
unit in a gravel bank. 

Leslie read on absorbedly until she 
reached the end of the short letter, and 
then she laid the sheet in her lap and 
looked distressfully at her husband, ex- 
claiming, “‘ Well, we’ve just got to help 
that boy somehow!” 

“Help who? What is it?” 

*“Tt’s Georgee—Mammy Liza’s George. 
He’s in jail, and—oh, Ned dear, you'll 
have to get him out!” 

**My dearest girl!” 

“Ves, | know—but, you see, there’s 
only us to do anything for 
him—and he’s in the 
tombs!” Her horrified 
tone suggested living sep- 
ulture. 

“What for? What did 
he do?” 

“He got into trouble 
with one of the tenants. 
He was elevator-boy in 
an apartment-house, and 
Mammy Liza says’’—Les- 
lie read from the letter 
*“*When the man tried to 
beat him up, George up 
and cut him. and they 
put him in jail.’”’ 

“Well, they would, you 
know, under those cir- 
cumstances,’’ Brainard 
mildly submitted. 

“But he did it in self- 
defense!” 

“If he can prove that, 
he’s all right.” 

“Suppose he can’t prove 
it?” 

“Then I’m afraid he’s 
in bad.” 

“Well, we’ve just got 
to do something for him. 
Where are these horrible 


, 
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tombs? WE'RE 
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“"Way down-town somewhere, I be- 
lieve.” He suppressed the smile evoked 
by her use of the plural, suggesting long 
lines of catacombs. 

“You can find them and go to see 
him, can’t you?” 

“That wouldn’t get him out of jail. 
It would be better to 

“Couldn’t you get him out on bail 
or something?” she interrupted, intent 
on her own plan. 

“T’m afraid there isn’t time for that, 
dear. We must leave here by two 
o'clock, at the very latest, and if there 
should be any delay we might miss the 
ship. Suppose, instead—” 

“Then we'll just have to miss it, 
that’s all!” 

Brainard stared. ‘You don’t mean 
to say you'd give up sailing to get this 
no-’count nigger out of jail?” he asked, 
slowly. 

“He’s not a ‘no-’count nigger’!”’ Les- 
lie protested, indignant pink spots in her 
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cheeks. ‘‘He’s a good boy. He works 
all the time—’most all the time, any- 
way—and sends money to his mother 
every month, and you can’t say that for 
many darkies. Anyhow, it’s not Mam- 
my Liza’s fault that he’s in trouble, and 
I just can’t be happy unless we do some- 
thing for him.” 

“Sure we'll do something for him,” 
cordially agreed her husband. ‘‘ Now 
listen. I know several lawyers in this 
town, Chicago men, mostly ’’——Brainard 
was from the West—‘‘ and, though none 
of them is in criminal practice, | think 
any of them would take an interest 


in this boy. Now, suppose I get one of 


them on the phone, explain the circum- 

stances, and tell him to see that George 

has competent counsel and every possi- 

ble chance, and to draw on me for funds 
how about that, eh?” 

*“Y-yes—that’s mighty sweet and gen- 
erous of you, honey, but—-would a busy 
lawyer really take an interest in a poor 
darky because another lawyer asked 


him to, because you asked the other 


lawyer, because | asked you, because 
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his mother was my mammy? Sounds 
mighty like ‘The House that Jack Built’ 
to me!” 

“It does, rather, when you put it that 
way,” Brainard laughed, “‘but I prom- 
ise to fix it so somebody will take a real, 
sure-enough interest in George. Will 
that do?” 

“You certainly are a comfort! And 
you'll tell George, so he’ll know we’ re 
looking out for him, won’t you?” 

“Tell him? Casar! You don’t ex- 
pect me to go and see him, too, do you?” 

“Why, surely! Maybe a_ lawyer 
isn’t all he needs. Maybe he’s sick. 
Maybe they don’t zive him enough to 
eat. Maybe he hasn’t any money. How 
am | going to know without you sec 
him?” 

“But, my dearest, all this takes time 

and time’s what we haven’t got! | 
must locate one of these lawyers, and in 
summer they’re likely to be out of town, 
so | may have to try several—-and it’s 
more important that he should have 
a good lawyer than that | should see 
him.” 

“Then I'll just have to go down 
to those tombs myself.” 

“My dearest, you can’t do that!” 

“But don’t you see that I can’t 
go away without | know that boy’s 
all right? He’s Mammy Liza’s boy 

her baby—and she thinks he’s 
mighty near all there is.” 

“Yes, | know, lové, but if I ar- 
range it all with the lawyer—” 

“Seems like you-all up North 
never can understand how we feel 
down home about our mammies.”’ 
Leslie’s sweet brown eyes were full 
of tears, and there was a catch in 
her pleading voice. ‘‘Why, Ned, 
I just love that old black woman! 
She’s taken care of me all my life. 
And now when she’s written to me 
for help, just like—just like I’d write 
to you—how can I go away off 
yonder with you and be happy 
without I know for sure that no 
harm’s coming to her? I couldn’t. 
I just couldn’t!” 

“Dear love, I'll go! Dea’t you 
dare to shed that tear!’ He kissed 
her wet eyes and quivering lips 
and won them back to smiles again. 
“T’ll manage somehow, but I’m 
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afraid I can’t get here in time for your 
luncheon.” 

“Oh, can’t you?” For an instant her 
face was wistful. ‘“‘ Well, Cousin Caro- 
line and Mary Fairfax will understand; 
and you won’t mind if | ask them to 
stay until you do come, will you? Be- 
cause I certainly do want them to see 
my husband!” 

“Anything you want goes! Now, 
Ill order luncheon, and pay the bill, 
and arrange about the taxi and the 
luggage, and tip everybody in sight, so 
nothing will delay us at the-end—and 
if’l’m late you'll be all ready to start, 
won’t you?” 

“IT certainly will. But if you find 
you're going to be as late as all that, 
why can’t Il meet you at the boat?” 

“Would you be willing to do that?” 

“Well, | shouldn’t like it much, but 
I'd rather do it than have you not see 
poor George. I just can’t bear to think 
of that boy in those tombs!” 

“IT suppose you'd be happier about 
him if he were in Sing Sing?” he sug- 
gested, laughing. 

“Well, it certainly does sound more 
cheerful. ’Tisn’t like I'd have to go 
aloné.to the boat. I can take Cousin 
Caroline and Mary Fairfax with me.” 

“Good! Then if I’m not here by two 
o'clock, you take the ladies and go to 
the dock, and I'll meet you there. Of 
course I'll telephone in the mean time, 
but, whatever happens, don’t wait a 
minute aftér two, for we must make that 
ship. Sure you don’t mind?” 

“No, indeedy! Aren’t you doing it 
all for-me? And you'll surely see 
George?” 

“T’ll surely see George.” 

First making all necessary arrange- 
ments for a quick departure later, Brai- 
nard began trying to reach his legal 
friends by telephone, only to learn that 
one was ill, one was in Europe, one—a 
patent attorney—was in Washington, 
and the fourth was not in his office and 
was not expected there before three 
o'clock. He was not discouraged, how- 
ever, for by this time he had remembered 
that among the members of his college 
fraternity was Tom Bidwell, city editor 
of The Evening Sphere, upon whose good 
offices he might confidently rely, and ac- 
cordingly he called him up. 
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“WITH YOU ASKED THE MAN AT THE GATE 


When Ned had established his iden- 
tity the busy editor was very cordial, 
and not only agreed to see that George 
had able counsel, but promised to take 
a personal interest in the boy. He sug- 
gested also that, inasmuch as Brainard 
was in haste, a cicerone familiar with 
the routine of the Tombs might facili- 
tate his business there, and offered the 
services of Bob Wilson, the reporter 
covering the criminal courts for The 
Evening Sphere, a courtesy promptly and 
gratefully accepted. 

After hastily outlining all this to the 
delighted Leslie, the young husband set 
forth, tenderly conscious that at his 
wife’s behest he was about to do a good 
deed in a naughty world, and highly 
resolving to keep himself always sensi- 
tized to her unselfish and ennobling in- 
fluence. In this exalted mood he ar- 
rived duly at the Criminal Court House, 
where Wilson awaited him in the re- 
porter’s room. 

The Sphere man listened attentively 
while Brainard told his story, and then 
asked: 
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“When did this happen?” 

**We don’t know exactly, but it must 
have been very recently, for his mother 
knew nothing about it when we left 
Richmond, three or four days ago.” 

“All right. Come on,” said Wilson, 
pushing some sheets of copy into his 
desk. “I guess we can find it.” 

They went into the office of the court, 
where an obliging young man opened an 
enormous book and after a little search 
found the entry: ‘George Johnson, 26. 
Assault, first degree. Indicted June 
ist.” In another room another young 
man assured them, after consulting an- 
other enormous book, that George John- 
son was still in the Tombs, and that the 
case was on the calendar of Part Fifteen 
of the Court of General Sessions. 

** Now we'd better go and see Aldrich, 
the Assistant District Attorne i Wilson 
suggested, looking at his watch. “He'll 
be going out to lunch pretty soon,” 

He led the way to Part Fifteen, and 
was about to introduce his protege to the 
man they sought when Brainard chuc- 
kled a little and said: 

“Hello, Petey.” 

The lawyer looked up with an aston- 
ished stare, and then sprang to his feet, 
exclaiming: 

“Blinky Brainard, by all the powers!” 

They explained to Wilson that they 
had played opposite each other in some 
of the hardest-fought football games a 
dozen years before, and fell to exchang- 
ing questions and reminiscences. Pres- 
ently Brainard remembered his errand 
and told Aldrich all about the case of 
George Johnson and his own connection 
with it, including the fact that he was 
to sail for Europe with his wife within 
three hours. He did not, however, men- 
tion that they were setting out on their 
wedding-journey. At the moment this 
seemed to him an unnecessary and trrele- 
vant detail. The attorney listened un- 
responsively, but when he spoke his 
words atoned for his apparent indif- 
ference. 

“You go over to the Tombs and see 
Johnson,” he said, “and make sure that 
he really acted in self-defense. If the 
case is as you heard it I'll send for all 
the witnesses and examine them before 
trial. Then if I’m convinced that the 
jury wouldn’t convict him, I guess the 


court will aces pt a suggestion to dismi 

the indictment. By the way, if I’m n 

here you'd better leave a note tellin, 
me what you find. I wish I could as} 
you to come back and have lunch wit! 
me, but | have an appointment in about 
half an hour that | can’t sidestep.” 

Brainard explained that in any event 
his time was too limited to permit of 
luncheon, warmly thanked Aldrich fo: 
his promised co-operation, and con 
tinued his quest under the reporter’ 
guidance. He would have liked to find 
a telephone and tell Leslie the good new 
immediately, but restrained the impuls 
after looking at his watch, and accom 
panied Wilson without further delay to 
the imposing granite entrance of the 
City Prison, where they found a long 
queue of people carrying food for thei 
imprisoned frends. A pervasive odo: 
of fried ham poignantly reminded Brai 
nard that the luncheon -hour was at 
hand, and he hoped he would have 
time, after his interview with George, 
to hunt up a lunch-counter and snatch 
a sandwich to appease his already stil 
ring appetite. 

“With you?” asked the uniformed 
man at the pate, with an affable nod to 
the reporter and a glance at his com 
panion; and when Wilson replied in the 
afhrmative he nodded again and ad- 
mitted them. 

The crowd was dense in the lobby of 
the prison, but the newspaper man 
pushed through it, convoying Ned to one 
of the high desks at the left of the en- 
trance, where they found a Deputy 
Commissioner of Correction, who, upon 
learning their errand, called: 

*MecLean.”’ 

“Yes, sir.” A young clerk with red- 
dened eyelids and somewhat swollen fea- 
tures approached, sneezing as he came. 

“Take this gentleman up to see the 
prisoner he wants,’ commanded the 
deputy. “Good day. Glad to have 
met you.” 

“You're all right now,” said Wilson. 
“T’ll go back to the shop. Don’t men- 
tion it. Great pleasure.” 

He shook hands and vanished in the 
moving throng, and Brainard’s new 
guide conducted him through another 
heavy grill, guarded by two more men 
in blue, and past a long line of visitors 
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“ HELLO, MAC STILI 


waiting to get identification cards, with- 
out which no stranger may pass either 
in or out through the doors guarding the 
tiers of cells. 

“You won’t need a card,” McLean 
explained, thickly. ‘‘ You'll only be here 
a few minutes, and the keepers on the 
tiers will remember you.” 

He paused before a bulky register 
and ascertained, between sneezes, that 
“George Johnson. Assault, first degree. 
Indicted June Ist,”’ was confined on 
lier 3, after which he went on to a door 
at the foot of a stairway. The keeper 
hailed him sympathetically. 

“Hello, Mac. Still got that cold?” 

“Yep. Keep catching more all the 
time,” was what McLean tried to say, 
but the best he could do was, “Geeb 
gatchi’g bore all dhe dibe.” 

“You'd better take a couple of days 
off and go to bed.” 

“Guess I'll have do. Say, do’d forged 
dhis ge’dlebad. He’ll be bag id a few 
bidits — kachoo! —a’d he hasn’d ady 
gard. Do’d fail to led hib oud.” 

“All right,” returned the keeper. 

Vou. CXXX.—No. 776.—23 


At the top of the stair another man in 
blue sat before another grill, and, like the 
rest, he nodded pleasantly to McLean 


as he admitted them. While they were 
climbing the next flight of steps Brai- 
nard tentatively inquired: 

“A card isn’t necessary at that last 
grill?” 

“Sure id is! Bud he’ll rebebber you.” 

“T think you forgot to tell him that 
I haven’t any, didn’t you?” 

“Did 1? Well, I’ll dell hib whed I go 
bag. Thad ’ll be all righd.” 

When they arrived on the third tier 
the clerk introduced Brainard to the 
keeper, whose name was Shanley, and 
briefly explained his errand, while the 
visitor glanced curiously about at the 
lobby, the desk, and the cells extending 
in long rows on either side of narrow 
corridors. 

“You're all righd dow,” McLean con- 
cluded. ‘‘Good-day. You're welcob.”’ 
Sneezing, he disappeared down the stair- 
way. 

Shanley looked in his big book and 
found that “‘George Johnson. Assault, 
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RIGHT DOWN THAT ALLEY YOU CANT MISS IT 


Indicted June Ist,”’ was in 
Cell 336. “Right down that alley,” he 
directed. ‘‘You can’t miss it.” 

As Brainard turned the corner and 
walked alone through the corridor, his 
heels clattering on the stone floor, the 
gloom of the prison rolled down upon 
him like something tangible. The cor- 
ridor was full of sunlight, but the light 
itself seemed to have had all the vitality 
strained out of it, the prison smell as- 
sailed his nostrils, the air seemed heavy 
and dead, and he gasped, with a vague 
feeling that he was struggling against 
some noisome, overwhelming miasma. 
He was oppressed, too, by a sense of the 
wretchedness of the men peering at him 
from their close steel cages, though he 
could not bring himself to look at them. 
The thought of Leslie alone cheered him. 
Again he resolved to tend faithfully 
every little candle she might light, now 
that he actually beheld one of the dis- 
mal spots a far-thrown beam might shine 
upon. 

Two negroes looked through the bars 
at him as he stopped before 336, and he 
spoke to the younger and blacker one. 


first degree. 





“You're George Johnson, aren’ 
399 
your 

“Yassuh.” 

“Well, I’m Mr. Brainard 
Miss Leslie’s husband.” 

“Yassuh?” The response wa 
ready enough, but the ton: 
seemed tinged with uncertainty 
so Ned added: 

“You knew Miss Leslie wa 
married, didn’t you?” 

“N-no, suh. No, suh, I don’ 
jus’ rightly "member ‘bout 
that.” 

“Well, she is. She’s here in 
New York been here two ol! 
three days, but she only heard 
this morning from your mother 
that you were in trouble.” 

“F’om—f’om who?” 

“From your mother. What's 
the matter?” The man had fal 
len back a step and turned 
queer, muddy gray. “Did you 
think your mother didn’t know 
it?) My wife had a letter from he: 
this morning asking us to help 
you. 

*'Y-yassuh—n-no, suh,”’ stam- 
mered the negro. ‘‘I don’ wan’ know 
no mo’ *bout it! P-please, suh!” 

“You don’t want to know- What 
the devil’s the matter with you? Don’t 
you understand that Mrs. Brainard 
your Miss Leslie—wants to help you? 
I’m here to see what we can do for you.” 

“‘N-n-nothin, suh. Nothin’ ’tall. | 
don’ wan’ nothin’ to do wid sperrits! 
No, suh!” 

“Well, I should say myself that your 
acquaintance with spirits was sufficient- 
ly extensive,” said Brainard; severely. 
“Look here, Johnson. I’ve already got 
Assistant District Attorney Aldrich in- 
terested in your case, but it isn’t going 
to help you much if I tell him I found 
you drunk.” 

“No, suh; I ain’t! Fo’ de Lawd, | 
ain’t drunk. But I don’ wan’ nothin’ to 
do wid sperrits an’—an’ mejums—an’ 
h’ ants!” 

Good Lord! Who’s asking you to 
have anything to do with mediums? 
Now listen—and try to understand. 
Your mother wrote 

Fo’ Gawd, suh,” wailed the darky, 
“fo? Gawd, she cayn’t! She daid!” 
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““Who’s dead?” 

‘My mothuh, suh. She been daid 
mos’ ev’ sence I c’n ’member, an’ I done 
tol’ vou I don’ wan’ nothin’ ’tall to do 
wid ’er now!” 

o thought you said you were George 
Johnson?” 

“Yassuh, I sho is George Johnson.” 

“From Richmond?” 

“No, suh. I come f’om Alabama, suh, 
in’ I don’—” 

“Oh, I see! You’re not the man 
I’m looking for, at all. He’s from 
Richmond. Do you know whether 
there’s another George Johnson in the 
lombs r 

“Yassuh, they is.” The man at the 
back of the cell came eagerly to the 
grating. “They’s a George Johnson 
in 349.” 

**What’s he in for?” 

“1 don’ jus’ rightly know, suh, but I 
heerd he done cut a man.” 

Brainard thanked him and hurried 
away. In 349 he found a good-looking 
young mulatto who said he was George 
Johnson, and admitted, not without a 
ring of satisfaction in his voice, that he 
sut nly was _ indicted 
for assault. He also 
informed his visitor 
that the ‘complainant 
was a snake in the 
grass, whom he had 
always believed to be 
his friend, and that 
when he had discov- 
ered his perfidy he 
done trimmed him 
up good and proper. 

“Capital!’’ said 
Brainard. ‘‘But 
you're not my man, 
either. I’m looking 
for a George Johnson 
who came from Rich- 
mond. Do!lyou know 
where he is?” 

Loath to lose so 
soon a sympathetic 
listener, the occupant 
of 349 volunteered 
further picturesque 
details concerning his 
own career, and it 
took some cross-exam- 
ination to wring from 
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him the reluctant admission that possi- 
bly still another Johnson might be found 
in 324, whither Brainard pursued his 
que st. He found the third Johnson, who 
was middle-aged and said his name was 
Jasper. 

By this time Ned was not only begin- 
ning to perceive that he might as easily 
hope to find the traditional needle in a 
haystack as to locate a negro in the 
Tombs by the Socratean method, but he 
was also acutely conscious that all this 
searching and questioning had consumed 
a good deal of time and that as yet the 
beam of his little candle had made no 
appreciable impression on the surround- 
ing murk. Mammy Liza’s George might 
be in any one of six hundred cells, and 
the quickest way to find him would be 
to return to the office of the Criminal 
Courts and again consult the register. 
Accordingly, he turned into the lobby. 

There was nothing especially terrify- 
ing in the aspect of the keeper, busily 
copying entries from some large, loose 
sheets into his book; but at sight of him 
Brainard gasped and stopped short, 
blankly staring. It was not the man 





“YOU GET BACK INTO YOUR CAGE BEFORE | DO SOMETHING TO YOU!” 
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who had admitted him. After the first 
shock of surprise, however, he reflected 
that probably Shanley had gone to 
luncheon—it was now half past twelve 
and undoubtedly the relief had been in- 
formed as to his presence, so he ap- 
proached the desk with renewed conh- 
dence and a pleasant smile. 

“IT guess I'll have to go back to the 
Criminal Court House and start over 
again,” he began, genially. “I don’t 
find ee 

“What's that?” The keeper lifted a 
su rprised, surly face. “* You'll what?” 

Che prisoner I’m looking for doesn’t 
seem to be on this tier,” explained Brain- 
ard, more carefully, “‘so | suppose I'd 
better go back to the waiaies 

“Say, you'd better close your face and 
jump into your box before something 
happens to you,” said the officer, poising 
his pen for the next e ntry and again look- 
ing down at the page. “‘How’d you get 
out, anyway?” 

“You don’t understand. 
or, not a prisoner.” 

“Where's your visitor’s card?” 

*T haven’t any card, but—” 

“Well, you get back into your cage 
before I do something to you!” There 
was an angry rasp in the man’s voice 
as he pushed back his chair and closed 
a big fist, displaying three white knuc- 
kles like hungry teeth sticking out 
through a mass of black bristles. 

“If you'll just let me explain 

“Explain nothin’! I’m not the Court. 
Do you get back, or do I put you back? 
Huh?” 

For an instant Brainard hesitated; 
then, remembering that for the moment 
the big fist represented constituted au- 
thority and that there were several 
other grills between him and freedom, he 
yielded to discretion and withdrew to the 
corridor. Safely around the corner, he 
looked at his watch and found it was 
twenty-five minutes to one. Doubtless 
the regular keeper would be back at one, 
and, while the delay would make it im- 
possible for him to return to the hotel, 
he could still see George, provided his 
next attempt to find him was successful, 
and reach the dock in time to meet Les- 
lie and her cousins. 

For half an hour he paced the corn- 
dor, nursing a clamorous appetite and 
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occasionally peeping to see wheth 
Shanley had returned, but taking go: 
care to keep out of sight of the irrital 
man at the desk. It was ten minut: 
past one when he heard the clang of t! 
grill at the head of the stairs and di 
covered that the second guard had be: 
relieved—by a third! The ncewcom 
was not Shanley. That was when Brai 
ard felt his first real qualm, Quick! 
regaining his poise, however, he stepp: 
briskly into the lobby. 

**Morning,” he said. 
coming back?” 

“No. His boy’s hurt, and he had t 
go to the hospital,” the new keepe: 
vouchsafed, eying him unresponsively. 

“That’s awkward for me.” Ned kept 
his tone light and laughed a little. “M: 
name’s Brainard. | came in here to se 
a prisoner, and 

““Where’s your card?” The guard’s 
eyes narrowed slightly. 

“That’s it! I haven’t any. A clerk 
ni imed McLean brought me up here—’ 

“Uh-huh. Well, you go back and 
wait till he comes after you,” advised th 
officer. “I’m wise to you, and it don’t 
go. See?” 

“But you don’t understand,” Brain 
ard persisted. ‘‘ McLean introduced m« 
to Shanley, and Shanley said he'd let 
me out when—” 

“Maybe Shanley will, but I won’t. 
See? Now, you g’wan back where you 
belong, or Pil—” 

“Look here, Mr. Keeper.” 
sorted to pe rsuasion. ‘Listen a min- 
ute, won’t you? This is straight. | 
can’t go back to my cell, because | 
hemael t any, and I’ m in a devil of a hole. 
McLean passed me in, and said you peo- 
ple would remember me and I wouldn't 
need a card. Now, what am I going to 

do?” 

Evidently impressed by his manner, 
the man subjected him to a searching 
gaze, finally asking slowly, 

“‘How’d you get past the other grills?’ 

“McLean brought me, I tell you, and 
the keepers promised to remember me. 

“Uh-huh. The guard maintained 
his steady stare. ‘Well, I'll ask Smith, 
on the second tier. If he says it’s all 
right, it goes.’ 

“‘He’s the only one of the lot McLean 
didn’t introduce me to!” Brainard’s 


“Shanley nor 


Ned re- 
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WOULDN T IT BE TERRIBLE It 


attempted smile turned out a sickly ef- 
fort, and the keeper's face instantly 
hardened. “But he promised to tell him 
when he went out. | guess he'll remem- 
ber me, anyway.” 

“Uh-huh. That ’ll be about all from 
you. You’re pretty smooth, but there’s 


nothin’ doin’. See? Now, you g’wan 
back and stay there!” 
“But—” 


“Beat it!” 

The big man’s tone and gesture were 
such that Brainard stayed not upon the 
order of his going, retreating rapidly to 
the comparative seclusion of the corri- 
dor, where he paced to and fro, irritated, 
disconcerted, but not yet really alarmed, 
and still confident that he would manage 
somehow to extricate himself from this 
absurd predicament in time to catch the 
steamer. When occasionally a sicken- 
ing doubt obtruded he shook it off, im- 
patiently telling himself that, however 
such things might seem to threaten, they 
never actually happened to mature and 
responsible people. He tried to formu- 
late plans to meet every possible ‘emer- 
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HE SHOULD MISS THE BOAT 


gency, but was too hungry to think 
clearly, and at half past one, having 
given the keeper fifteen minutes in which 
to regain his equanimity, the bridegroom 
again emerged into the lobby. 

The custodian at the desk looked up 
with a savage frown at his approach, 
exclaiming: “‘Say, young feller, if you 
know what’s good for you 

“All right, Mr. Keeper,” said Brain- 
ard, pacifically, as he detached a yellow- 
tinged bank-note from the impressive 
roll in his hand. “I understand your 
position perfectly, and I’m sorry to trou- 
ble you again, but I’ve got to get out of 
this place somehow, even if I haven't 
any card. There are plenty of people 
to identify me, if I can only get at them. 
There’s that man McLean—and a re- 
porter named Wilson, over at the Crim- 
inal Courts—and Assistant-District-At- 
torney Aldrich is an old friend of mine. 
Any of them will vouch for me, and I’m 
perfectly willing to pay for messengers 
and haste,” he added, significantly. 
“Now, what can you do for me? Can 
you fix it so I can see the warden?” He 
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* OH, PLEASE, | MUST SEE THE CAPTAIN! 


met the guard’s keen scrutiny with clear 
and steadfast eyes. 

“Sure,” the man finally conceded. “I 
guess | can fix that all right.” 

“Thank you. That’s very kind of 
you. I'll be even more obliged if you'll 
arrange it quickly. I have an important 
engagement at three o'clock, and every 
minute counts now.” 

“Sure,” said the keeper again, evi- 
dently impressed. “I'll do what I can 
for you.” 

**[—I suppose you couldn’t let me use 
a telephone? I want to talk to my wife.” 

“You'll have to fix that with the 
warden.” 

“All right. 
please.” 

The keeper faithfully did his best, but 
twenty minutes passed before word came 
up that the warden would see Brainard 
in his office, and while the young man 
was being conducted thither some one 


Hurry it all you can, 





else claimed the warden 
attention, so it was aft: 
two when he was free t 
listen to Ned’s rapid sketc| 
of his predicament. TT! 
officer was courteous, ev¢ 
sympathetic, but firm. 

“You understand, M: 
Brainard, that I don’t qu 
tion your word,” he sai 
“but under the circun 
stances you'll have to | 
identihed before I can k 
you go.” 

“Then will you send f 
McLean, please? He’s th 
nearest man. And may 
telephone to my wife 
We're due to sail on th 
Atlantis at three o'clock.” 

“The dickens you are!” 
exclaimed the warden, and 
hastily summoned a me: 
senger, while Ned reached 
for the telephone. 

Learning that Leslie had 
left the hotel, he arranged 
to have one of the clerk 
follow her with a messag: 
that her husband had been 
unavoidably detained, but 
would arrive at the dock 
very soon. In case he wa 
not there by ten minutes 
of three she was to see the captain, 
whom Brainard knew, and ask him to 
hold the ship a few minutes, if possible. 

As he hung up the receiver the war- 
den’s messenger returned, saying that 
McLean had gone home sick. 

“*T was introduced to two other men,” 
said Ned. ‘One of them sat at a high 
desk to the left of the door where we 
came in, and told McLean to take m« 
up—no, I don’t know his name—and 
the other was the keeper at the foot of 
the first stairway. Perhaps they'll re 
member me.” 

As the warden despatched the mes 
senger for these men Brainard called up 
the Criminal Court House by telephon: 
and began a frantic and futile search for 
Aldrich and Wilson, neither of whom 
could be found. He left urgent requests 
for each of them to call up the warden’s 
office at the earliest possible moment, 
and again looked at his watch. 
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[he men whom the warden had 
alled both remembered that some one 
bad been taken into the prison under the 
ircumstances Brainard described, but 
neither of them could positively identify 
him as that person. The deputy com- 
missioner had not noticed Wilson’s 
friend especially, 
ind the keeper 
said McLean told 
him his man 
would be the re 
only a few min- 
utes, SO he had in- 
structed his relief 
at lunch-time to 
let him out and 
supposed he had 
done So. This re- 
lief guard was not 
in the building. 

“But aren't 
vou satisfied 
now?’ Brainard 
demanded. *‘ Both 
these men have 
agreed that just 
the thing | have 
described hap- 
pened.” 

That’s not 
suficient. You will understand that 
letting an unidentified man out of this 
place is a very serious business. The 
prisoners frame up all sorts of schemes, 
and we take no chances.” 

“But—look here, man. 
catch that ship! It—it’s our wed« ling 
journey! I was married four days ago. 

“That so?” ‘The warden’s expression 
softened, but only for a moment. Shak- 
ing his head slightly, he added, with a 
level, penetrating glance, “I’m sorry 
but you sure chose a bad day to visit 
the Tombs!” 

Having again obtained permission to 
talk to his wife, Brainard called up the 
dock and attempted to have her sum- 
moned to the telephone, but the man at 
the other end scoffed, nor was he moved 
by promise of reward. 

“Say,” he said, “‘there’s four million 
people here, with seven million bundles! 
he devil himself couldn’t find anybody 
in that crowd, and the first gong’s rung 
already.” 

At that very moment a perspiring and 
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somewhat wild-eyed young hotel clerk 
was proving the truth of this statement 
as he struggled through the massed hu- 
manity on the decks of the Atlantis, 
vainly appealing to preoccupied officers 
and distracted stewards to help him find 
Mrs. Brainard. He had managed to 
reach the _ Brai- 
nards’ suite, which 
he found lavishly 
banked with 
flowers, hung with 
white streamers, 
and littered with 
confetti; but the 
bride had fled to 
the less conspic- 
uous deck, whith- 
er he pursued her, 
still undelivered of 
his message. 
Later, he made an 
effort to return to 
the suite and leave 
a note testifying 
to his endeavor, 
but by that time 
it was impossible 
to make any head- 
way against the 
strong current to- 
ward the gangway, and eventually he 
gave it up and went ashore, reflecting 
that probably Brainard had arrived. 

Meanwhile, on the crowded boat-deck, 
surrounded by the laughing group of 
friends whom she had found in posses- 
sion of her suite upon her arrival, Leslie 
anxiously wondered where Ned could be. 

“Wouldn’t it be terrible if he should 
miss the boat?”’ she exclaimed, for the 
hundredth time. 

“My sakes alive, Leslie Hayne! Do 
you think that man’s going to miss any- 
thing you’re on?” demanded one of the 
girls. ‘“‘Of course he’s here somewhere, 
and I reckon he’s about demented try- 
ing to find you-all. You'd better have 
stayed in your cabin, where he’d be sure 
to look for you.” 

“Ned won’t look for anything in that 
cabin after he once gets his eye on it,” 
said the bride, laughing. 

““Maybe that’s what’s the matter,” 
suggested a man of the party. “Maybe 
he’s seen it and is keeping out of sight 
until we're all ashore.” 
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**N-no; he’s no coward, and I reckon 
he’d face the music,” Leslie replied, “ but 
Ned ce rtainly does hate to be conspicu- 
ous. Oh, suppose something has hap- 
pened—an accident or something!” 

“‘Nothing’s going to happen to a 
bridegroom,” easily assumed one of the 
men. ‘‘He’s on board somewhere. For 
that matter, so’s Jack Cotharin. I saw 
him come up the gangway half an hour 
ago, and he’s still hunting for us.” 

** Alice Jackson, too,” added a girl. 

“She said she’d surely be here, but who’s 
seen her? All that worries me is that 
your precious husband won’t find us in 
time to receive our parting blessings,” 
whereat they all laughed, and the vis- 
itors surreptitiously felt for their con- 
cealed bags of confetti. 

It was perhaps half an hour later— 
just after the gangway had been with- 
drawn—that a pallid young woman, 
whose modish raiment was sprinkled 
with scraps of bright paper, stopped an 
officer hurrying along the deck and 
cried: “‘Oh, please, I must see the 
captain!” 

“*Captain’s on the bridge, madam,” 


he returned, and would have passed on. 
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“But my husband—he’s missed 
boat—and | want to get off!” 

“Are you sure he’s not on board?” 

“Oh, sure! Sure! I’ve been all oy 
the boat—everywhere—” 

“You may easily have missed him 
the crowd, madam. We've a very { 
passenger-list.”’ 

“Oh, I know he’s not here- 
a friend of the captain’s—he’s crossed 
with him ever so often—and if Capta 
Haslett only knew that Mr. Braina 
hadn’t come 

“Brainard? 


and h 


Are you Mrs. Brainard? 
Suite A? Did the gentleman find you?” 
“No! What gentleman? When?” 
“When the crowd was thickest he 
some gentleman was looking for yo 
He seemed very much upset because lh 

couldn’t find you.” 

“Oh, that must have been my hus- 
band!” 

“Young man—gray clothes—smooth 
face—deep voice,” enumerated the oth- 
cer, and laughed as she nodded eagerly 
“Well, he’s probably still chasing you 
around the ship. If you'll go to you 
cabin and stay there | think you'll find 
he’s on board all right. "4 

She paused just long enough to call 
to her anxious friends on the dock: 
““He’s here! He’s on board!” and has- 
tened to their begarlanded cabin to 
await the bridegroom, who was sitting 
at that moment in the warden’s office, 
faint with hunger, his watch in his hand 
and futile fury in his heart. 

Almost an hour later, from his post 
beside the warden’s open window, Brain- 
ard espied, in the crowd outside, a hur- 
rying, preoccupied, and receding figure 
that brought him to his feet with a yell. 

“Hi! Hi! Aldrich!” he shouted. “Hi! 
Petey!” 

The lawyer looked up, stared a mo- 
ment, and wheeled toward the entrance, 
presenting himself at the warden’s door 
just as that officer’s telephone-bell rang. 

“For the love of Mike, come in here 
and get me out of hock!’ Ned implored. 

“Here’s Wilson,” the warden said, 
smiling. ‘‘ Never rains but it pours, eh?” 

“Well, we need rain,” said Brainard. 
‘It’s been some drought!” 

Notwithstanding the warden’s assur- 
ance that Wilson’s presence was no 
longer necessary, the newspaper man 
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THE CAPTIVE 


smelled news and hurried over, eager 
for ‘‘the story.” 

“Good Lord! Haven't I 
enough now?” cried Brainard. “For 
Heaven’s sake, man, be human! Keep 
this out of print! I’ve missed my ship—” 

“Have you actually missed it?’ Al- 
drich asked. 

“Sure I’ve missed it! She sailed at 
three-twenty. And I can’t find my wife 
at the dock or the hotel or anywhere, 
so I suppose she’s on board—alone,” he 
added, grimly. 

‘Well, you can reach her by wireless,” 
Wilson comforted him, “‘and arrange for 
her to meet you on the other side. By 
George, you can meet her! The Transi- 
tania sails at one o'clock to-morrow 
morning and docks two or three days 
ahead of the Atlantis!” 

“Yes, I know, but—oh, well, I sup- 
pose | may as well make a clean breast 
of it!’ Brainard cast reserve to the 
winds. “This is our wedding journey.’ 

“Your wedding?—Moses, mother of 
Mike!” joyously crowed the reporter. 
“Tt’s a sin to kill this story! Let me use 
it. Ill call it ‘The Captive Bride- 
groom’ !”” 

“Not on your life!” Brainard told 
him. ‘Tom Bidwell and I are frat 
brothers, and if you ever print this tale 
ll have your scalp! Where’s the near- 
est telegraph-office? I want to send a 
wireless. Thank God, nobody on the 
filantis knows about this bridai busi- 
ness, anyway!” he added, little dreaming 
that Leslie, convinced that he must be 
dead, lay weeping wildly in a very riot 
of bridal emblems, and that sundry ru- 
mors concerning “‘that poor deserted 
child” were already finding their way 
about the ship. 

“What sort of accommodations did 
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you get on the Transitania?” Aldrich 
asked, when, all necessary business hav- 
ing been transacted and several cheering 
wireless messages sent and received, the 
two friends were dining together. 

“Pretty rotten, I guess,”’ Brainard re- 
turned, “but I can’t help that.” 

“Perhaps I can,” said his friend. “I 
know Knowles, the captain of the Tran- 
sitania, very well indeed, and he’s a 
bully good sort. I think he’ll manage to 
fix you up somehow.” 

He did. When he had heard the story 
he took Brainard into his own cabin 
until “‘the fastest steamship afloat” 
overtook the slower vessel. Then, by 
an arrangement between the two cap- 
tains, of which Brainard knew nothing 
until the smaller ship was sighted, the 
great Transitania slowed down, the 
bridegroom descended the ladder low- 
ered for him to the waiting small boat 
of the Atlantis, and amid the cheers and 
plaudits of several thousand enthusiastic 
spectators, the orchestras of both ships 
playing nuptial music on the decks, was 
borne over the swelling bosom of the 
deep to the bridal bower. As he mounted 
the ladder, shrieking siren and bellowing 
fog-horn added their voices to the con- 
gratulatory din, and at last, in a swirling 
hail of rice and slippers, he was reunited 
to his rejoicing but embarrassed bride. 

That night at dinner, when the story 
had been told and retold in varying as- 
pects, it occurred to Captain Haslett 
that one important detail had been 
omitted. 

“By the way, Brainard,” he said, 
“‘where was that nigger?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you?” Ned laughed. 
“He was acquitted, on the ground of 
self-defense, two days before we were 
married.” 


Can Our Diplomatic Service be Made 
More Efficientr 


BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 


Former Ambassador of the United States to Germany 


INTER had passed, and 
the yellow patches of 
blooming crocuses in 
Lafayette Square gave 
evidence that spring 
had already arrived, as 
the Hon. Mr. Leadus- 
on, M. C. paused for a moment on the 
asphalt pathway near the center of the 
square. 

The reason was soon evident, for the 
venerable figure of his friend, Mr. Justice 
Evenweight, who had just left the White 
House grounds, was slowly approaching. 

As the two met near the spot where 
General Jackson rides his frantic steed, 
the Representative extended his hand in 
salutation as he exclaimed, “‘I was this 








very moment thinking of you!” 
‘And, what is equally strange, I was 


thinking of you,” returned the Judge. 
“I was just lamenting the fact that our 
fond hopes of last December have melted 
away with the departing snows. Con- 
gress will soon adjourn, and I see that 
your plan for standardizing the diplo- 
matic service is not yet out of its cradle.” 
“You are right,” was the reply; “‘it 
is not yet out of its cradle, and at present 
it is tranquilly sleeping; but you will yet 
find that this infant has a voice, and 
is every day gathering new vigor for 
making itself heard. When it awakes, its 
cry will resound from Boston to San 
Francisco. Then all the politics in the 
world cannot rock it to sleep again. ¢ 
“You are an optimist, Leaduson,” re- 
lied the Judge, laughing. “As for me, 
have about abandoned hope. You 
evidently go upon the principle that 
whatever is reasonable will happen. I 
have too often seen the unreasonable tri- 
umph, at least for a very long time. 
Aristotle, you remember, defined ‘man’ 
as a ‘rational animal,’ and he was 
partly right, for undoubtedly man pos- 
sesses reason; but it is too frequently a 


dormant faculty. The world seems to b 
governed by interests and passions, 
rather than by principles. he chief 
trouble is that we Americans are such 
busy people we have no time for any but 
the most practical questions; and for- 
eign affairs are, indeed, foreign to most 
of us. We are all preoccupied with our 
private interests, and these are only re- 
motely touched by questions pertaining 
to the diplomatic service.” 

“Do you really believe that?’ in- 
quired the Representative, as the; 
turned to pursue their way together. “| 
once regarded this whole matter as of 
slight importance, but I have come to 
think that we are all affected by th 
success or failure of American policies, 
which have in recent years become so 
wrapped up with world politics that w: 
cannot escape being benefited or injured 
by what is going on outside of our own 
country and by the attitude of other 
nations toward us. We cannot afford to 
lose our national prestige in the world, 
and especially in our own hemisphere.” 

“You speak of the importance of 
American policies. have just been 
reading a book on foreign trade, in which 
the author says: ‘The United States is 
not found guilty of a continuous foreign 
policy, except on the broadest and most 
fundamental lines’; and I think th¢ 
statement is quite true. What is the ux 
of diplomatists without a policy? And 
what is the use of a policy that is merel) 
casual, extemporaneous, and inconstant? 
The truth is, we are in danger of getting 
the cart before the horse in this matter. 
We talk of a ‘service’ without having 
first considered what ends are to lx 
served. If the people really felt the need 
of something, if her had before them 
definite lines of action in the field of 
diplomacy, they would be anxious 
enough about results, and about the 
agencies by which results were to be pro- 
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duced. As it is, they are still asking the 
question which an eminent American 
‘urist asked about twenty years ago, 
when, after it was remarked that a cer- 
tain action would create ‘a bad impres- 
sion abroad,’ he scornfully demanded, 
‘What have we to do with abroad?’” 

“That might have sounded well 
enough twenty years ago,” replied the 
Representative “but it will not do to 
talk in that way to-day. We have 
become a world-power, and have inter- 
ests in every quarter of the globe. 
[wenty years ago the whole volume of 
the foreign trade of the United Statcs 
amounted to only a little more than a 
billion and a half dollars, our exports be- 
ing mostly the product of our fields; but 
to-day it is nearly five billions, and our 
manufactures are largely represented. 
Our people are reaching out for a still 
ereater share in the world’s market. One 
of the tasks of diplomacy is to extend 
and protect the industrial and commer- 
cial interests of our citizens. To do so 
effectively requires not only intelligent 
guidance, but extensive knowledge; not 
merely scraps of information pigeon- 
holed in government departments, but a 
comprehensive grasp of the state and 
conditions of trade throughout the 
world, to be acted upon in conference 
with our enterprising business men, and 
vigorously reinforced by persons who, 
through their accomplishments and ex- 
perience, would be qualified to stand 
with the expert diplomatic representa- 
tives of competing countries. Behind all 
this, however, there must be a clearly 
defind general policy which will take 
into account the purposes and suscepti- 
bilities of other governments.” 

“Do you not think we are a little too 
home-bred for that?’ retorted the Judge. 
“Do you fancy that our political meth- 
ods will ever také much account of for- 
eign conditions? For my part, I am of 
the opinion that our people have made 
two mistakes, and are likely to go on 
making them: first, in thinking that 
other governments are as indefinite in 
their foreign policies as our own; and, 
second, in considering all foreigners as in 
some way our inferiors, and thus under- 
estimating their powers of competition. 
As a matter of fact, they have been in 
the habit of sending us back some of 
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our own products, after increasing their 
value by from sixty to eighty per cent. 
by the skill they have exercised upon 
them. Worst of all, our exports are 
often resold in foreign markets at a hand- 
some profit to the foreign dealer, because 
we ourselves do not yet know how to 
place them. We not only send them in 
foreign ships; we leave them to be dis- 
tributed by foreign merchants.” 

“I am aware of these facts, Judge,” 
remarked the Representative; “and I 
know, too, that we are behind other 
countries in the support we offer to our 
foreign trade, in spite of the fact that we 
have recently given it much attention. 
One great obstacle to our success is found 
in the fact that it is in our traditions as 
a people to regard public office as an 
honor to be sought rather than as a 
position of service to the community. 
In our business life we seek out and em- 
ploy the most qualified experts for every 
branch of industry, but in our public life 
expert knowledge and experience have 
often counted for nothing. Of late 
years we have come to realize the value 
of training in the merely clerical posi- 
tions; but these, of course, have no in- 
fluence upon questions of public policy, 
and no competency for the formation of 
great plans requiring continuity of ac- 
tion in their execution. In the higher 
and responsible offices we have no stand- 
ard of fitness and little permanence of 
tenure. The highest appointments are 
made mainly for purely political reasons. 
Every new chief, after he has learned 
from the permanent staff the alphabet of 
his office, is anxious to distinguish his 
brief administration by some innovation, 
which is usually merely experimental 
and is often soon abandoned. How can 
we expect our official novitiates to equal 
the veterans with whom they have to do 
business? It is not surprising that we 
always remain in our official childhood, 
with little prospect of ever growing up!” 

**You seem to overlook,” returned the 
Judge, “the advantages resulting from 
frequent changes in office. We, at least, 
very soon get rid of palpable incompe- 
tence.” 

The Representative, who had not no- 
ticed the expression of countenance with 
which this remark was uttered, gazed at 
the Judge a moment in mute surprise. 
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“So you are content, are you,” he 
queried, “to rest the fortunes of the 
country upon the mere chances of poli- 
tics? | am seeking a real remedy, not 
simply a mental palliative. I would like 
to see the country take an interest in ex- 
pert knowledge in the highest as well as 
the lowest places. What does the pro- 
tection of the civil service amount to 
if it only succeeds in keeping at their 
desks a number of government clerks, 
and can do nothing to secure special fit- 
ness in those who direct their activities? 
It is a good deal like placing a well- 
disciplined army under the command of 
an untrained general.” 

“I entirely agree with you,” replied 
the Judge, smiling, “but we have no 
method in our system of government for 
distinguishing between our fellow-citi- 
zens. I recall the remark of Lowell, that 
‘one man is as good as another until a 
real man is wanted.’ The practical difh- 
culty is in finding the ‘real man’ at the 
moment when he is most needed.” 

“How would it do to keep him on 
hand, when you have once found him?” 
insinuated the Representative. 


The Judge laughed sympathetically, 


and answered: “It would be difficult to 
do that until we have radically changed 
our conception of public office. The fact 
is, we have nev er grown up to the idea of 
‘public servants.’ We have been taught 
to regard public offices as ‘honors’ and 
‘rewards,’ which men are supposed to 
‘deserve’—not for their qualifications or 
past public services, but for the devotion 
they have shown to a party or a person, 
We sometimes call these offices ‘jobs,’ 
which is relatively mnocent; and even 
‘spoils,’ which illustrates how far we 
are from a right estimation of what 
‘offices’ really are intended to be. I 
have often wished that some philologist 
would trace for us the history of the 
Latin word offcia from its original mean- 
ing down to the degenerate use we make 
of it. Imagine an American school-boy 
translating Cicero’s famous essay on 
‘Duties,’ De Offciis, as ‘Concerning 
Spoils’ !”’ 

“But how can we expect an improve- 
ment in our public life, and especially 
anything so mature as a consistent for- 
eign policy—which cannot be created in 
a day—so long as we regard official posi- 
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tion as a remuneration rather than a 
place for responsible public service ?”’ de- 
manded the Representative. “The dith- 
culty with which we have to contend is, 
really, hostile to the spirit of our insti- 
tutions. It is a survival of an aristo- 
cratic régime which we have intended 
to abolish. It is as much as possible un- 
democratic to consider that public offices 
have been designed as ‘honors.’ That 
conception belongs to an entirely differ- 
ent system of things. We ridicule the 
European passion for ‘orders’ as an ex- 
hibition of aristocratic pride, and we 
forbid our public officers to accept them 
from foreign governments; and yet the 
foreign practice is, in one respect at 
least, more sensible than ours. Is it not 
more reasonable to obtain the servic: 
first, and bestow the ‘honor’ afterward, 
in the form of approval of the way the 
service has been performed? We, on the 
contrary, make the office itself th 
‘honor’; and the longer it is held, and 
the more qualified the incumbent is t 
continue to perform its duties, the mor 
we exclaim, in the language of a distin- 
guished statesman, ‘He has already had 
his plum!” 

*Won’t you come in and lunch with 
me?” asked the Judge as they paused 
for a moment before a large brick dwell- 
ing which the latter was evidently in- 
tending to enter. “I am_ expecting 
Channing, who happens to have a cas 
in the Supreme Court, and one or two 
others whom I have asked by telephon 
to come and meet him. Everything wil! 
be quite informal. Channing and I wer 
in college together.” 

“T shall be delighted to meet the Am- 
bassador,” was the prompt reply as 
they ascended the steps. “I have long 
wanted to get his views on the subject 
you and I have discussed together.”’ 

A quarter of an hour later a group of 
six gentlemen was gathered about a 
round table in the Judge’s comfortab|: 
dining-room. Opposite the host sat the 
ex-Ambassador—a venerable gentleman 
with a Greek profile that might have 
done credit to Praxiteles, and upon 
whose iron-gray head it was difficult to 
believe that the snows of seventy-six 
winters had fallen. On the Judge’s nght 
was placed a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate; on 
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his left, the Hon. Mr. Leaduson; while 
the principal guest was flanked on his 
right by an emment American historian, 
who was faced by the editor of a Western 
daily newspaper. 

“Leaduson and I,” remarked the 
Judge, “were discussing, when we came 


in together, the importance to the nation 

of our diplomatic service. You, my dear 

Channing, having been one of its bright- 

est ornaments, should be able to tell us 

something about it—particularly how it 

might be made more useful to the coun- 
> 


‘The ex-Ambassador was silent for a 
moment, then modestly replied: ‘‘It is 
a subject to which I have given much 
thought, but, having held but a single 
post, and that in a country with which 
our relations are excellent, I have no 
fixed theory about it. I can only reason 
from my own experience. What has 
most impressed me is the fact that dur- 
ing the six years of my mission I received 
from the Department of State only one 
instruction of real importance.” 

“In your case, Mr. Ambassador, even 
that must have been quite superfluous,” 
exclaimed the Senator. “You were in 
every way competent to be your own 
chief.” 

“You flatter me, Senator,” was the 
quick reply; “but it was not a question 
of competence; it was a question of co- 
ordinate action. There were a score of 
negotiations which would have involved 
the co-operation of several of my col- 
leagues, and only in this single instance 
was there any general plan of action. | 
was never informed as to what any one 
else was doing at any other post, or how 
my own action was related to the action 
of others; yet it was evident that the 
representatives of the opposing interests 
were not thus left in the dark. Each of 
the countries involved had its own sys- 
tem, but we had none. I do not recall 
that I was even once instructed to give 
information regarding what my foreign 
colleagues were doing.” 

“That is because you kept us so well 
informed,” observed the Senator. 

“It was only toward the end of my 
mission that your compliment could 
have been deserved, Senator,” replied 
the Ambassador. ‘When I accepted my 
appointment I stepped without warning 
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from a busy law-office to a position of 
the highest rank in the diplomatic ser- 
vice, without time for the slightest 
preparation. The so-called ‘instruction 
period’ of thirty days gave me barely 
sufficient time to pack my trunks. I was 
in Washington for only two hours before 
I sailed for my post. The Secretary of 
State being absent, | saw no one but the 
Assistant Secretary. He advised me to 
consult the files of the department and 
to read over the correspondence between 
it and the embassy for at least the pre- 
vious year, but I did not have time to 
do so.” 

“But, of course,” observed the Sena- 
tor, ““when you arrived at your post you 
found your secretaries fully informed 
and able to prompt you regarding cur- 
rent business.” 

The Ambassador looked a trifle 
amused. “Perhaps my case was excep- 
tional,” he continued, “‘ but it was cer- 
tainly not without embarrassment. Two 
weeks before my arrival the secretary of 
embassy had departed for another post. 
The second secretary was also trans- 
ferred three weeks afterward. The third 
secretary soon resigned on account of 
illness, and of the three new men who 
came to replace this staff not one knew 
the language of the country. As I was 
myself not a linguist, having forgotten 
the little French I studied in college, we 
had no avenue of communication except 
through the clerks.” 

“Really, | am surprised to hear this,” 
exclaimed the Senator. “I thought our 
secretaries were exceptionally bright and 
well-educated young men.” 

*‘And so they are,” added the Ambas- 
sador. ‘All my secretaries—and I had 
a number of them during my mission— 
were men of college education, well-bred, 
charming fellows. I had no fault to 
find with them. They were like sons in 
their personal attentions to me, and they 
could not have been more willing to per- 
form every duty. We were, however, 
altogether a rather helpless lot.” 

“Is it possible,” demanded the His- 
torian, rather indignantly, “that our 
government continues to send out secre- 
taries who do not know the languages? 
I thought all appointees were now re- 
quired at least to speak French.” 

“Two of my secretaries spoke French 
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to a certain extent, and one of them 
spoke Russian. Another spoke Japa- 
nese; but, as it happened, not one of them 
spoke the language of the country to 
which we were appointed. Still, I have 
no right to complain, for they were all 
better linguists than I.” 

** But how did it happen,” inquired the 
Editor, “that not one of these young 
men knew the language of the country? 
There must be in the service others who 
knew it. There is, I believe, a Bureau 
of Appointments in the Department of 
State. Why were misfits sent, when 
better adapted persons could have been 
found ?” 

“It was certainly not the fault of my 
young men that they were not better 
fitted for their work,”’ resumed the Am- 
bassador. ‘“‘They were willing to do 
anything demanded of them; but, with- 
out being informed in advance, or af- 
forded an opportunity to instruct them- 
selves, they fad been suddenly ordered 
to pack up, and had been transferred, 
at considerable expense to themselves, 
from the other side of the globe. One 
young man whose name I could men- 


tion was assigned to seven different posts 


in six years. If he had not possessed an 
ample private fortune, these removals, 
by which he was transferred from Egypt 
to Mexico, from Mexico to Athens, from 
Athens to Tokio, from Tokio to Berlin, 
from Berlin to St. Petersburg, from St. 
Petersburg to London, and finally from 
London to Paris, would have financially 
ruined him. As it was, he did not have 
time to make a deliberate study of any 
one of the countries in which he lived.” 

“But,” urged the Editor, “‘how could 
the Bureau of Appointments ever inflict 
upon a young man such a kaleidoscopic 
career as that? It was enough to make 
his head swim!” 

“The Bureau of Appointments has 
absolutely nothing to say about it,” 
broke in the Representative. 

“Tt is the President who makes the 
appointments,’ ’ observed the Senator. 

‘It is inconceivable,” continued the 
Editor, “‘that the President should send 
a man to seven posts in six years. Such 
a performance 1 is wholly inexplicable.” 

“Not at all,” responded the Repre- 
sentative. “The number of posts, the 
location of them, the preparation for 
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them, the duration of an appointment, 
and the moment of transfer are questions 
which have never troubled the mind of 
any living man. The President and th: 
Secretary of State give these matters 
practically no attention. The chief of 
the Bureau of Appointments has no au- 
thority and no responsibility whateve: 
He gets a card, or a list, from some on¢ 
who has received orders to make certain 
changes, and he simply does what h: 
is told to do. Letters or telegrams ar: 
sent to a series of men to change places. 
In this there is little or no consideration 
of personal fitness, and absolutely no 
revious preparation. A man who has 
sete an apartment for two years, who 
may have moved into it only two month: 
before, is ordered to present himself 
within a week at a capital thousands of 
miles away. An excellent German schol- 
ar is sent to Spain, without knowing 
a word of Spanish. A man who has 
acquired Russian is sent to Central 
America. A man who is an adept in 
Spanish is packed off to Turkey.” 

“Why, this seems impossible!’ ex- 
claimed the Editor. ‘The public has no 
idea of this. It is shameful!” 

“I have made no statement,” alleged 
the Representative, “which I could not 
confirm by citing specific instances.” 

“Why is it that these purposeless and 
practically unconsidered changes ar 
made?” asked the Editor. “One would 
suppose that there must be in the De- 
partment of State an exact record of the 
special qualifications of every individual 
in the service, together with full infor- 
mation regarding his condition in life, 
and that assignments to posts would hx 
based upon the specific fitness of each 
individual for the work to be done. Not 
only this, but that some one in authority 
would be looking forward to possible 
contingencies and have men preparing 
for changes, so that, when the time 
came for a transfer, a man would be 
ready, and would be sent where his ser- 
vices would be most useful. No am- 
bassador would then have occasion to 
say, ‘we were rather a helpless lot’!” 

“You are quite right, Mr. Editor, in 
your statement of what should be,” re- 
turned the Representative. “All the in- 
formation you mention is on file in the 
Bureau of Appointments, but your plan 
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cannot go into practical operation until 
there is a radical change in the method 
of making assignments. No business 
man would ever adopt the method now 
in vogue, but we are not doing these 
things on business principles. There are 
two vices in our present system—per- 
sonal preference and official influence.’ 

“‘What do you mean?” demanded the 
Senator, somewhat testily. “All candi- 
dates who enter the diplomatic and the 
consular services are now subjected to a 
preliminary examination by an examin- 
ing board.” 

“That is true, but it 1s not by law; it 
is only by executive order, and whatever 
is done is without the slightest control. 
When men have passed the examination 
they must still wait for appointment. 
But, even when appointed, there is no 
person in charge of the service who has 
authority to place the men where they 
should be placed, or who is responsible 
for the results of their assignments.” 

“Tt is the President who is responsi- 
ble,” retorted the Senator. “He nomi- 
nates to a definite position, and the 
Senate confirms.” 

“Quite true,” replied the Representa- 
tive. ‘The Senate confirms; but do not 
individual Senators suggest, urge, and 
insist upon certain assignments? 

‘Certainly, the Senate has something 
to say about these appointments and 
transfers. That is its constitution- 
al right. Such officers are appointed 
‘with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.’” 

“Does the Senate take any responsi- 
bility for these appointments? Does it 
ever in any way examine the candidate? 
And, above all, does it ever concern it- 
self with the special fitness of the par- 
ticular nominee for the specific post to 
which he is to be assigned?’ demanded 
the Editor. 

“That,” replied the Senator, “is not 
considered the Senate’s business. It has 
a right of confirmation, and it would not 
confirm any one to whom a Senator from 
the nominee’s state seriously objected. 

“The President, then, must quite as 
seriously take into account the wishes 
of the Senators. When they have ex- 
pressed their preferences, it is for him 
to choose between them. He does 
not, therefore, freely and spontaneously 
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nominate. He must first negotiate. 
Thus, it seems to me—since a new con- 
firmation by the Senate has each time to 
be obtained—not only every original ap- 
pointment, but every transfer in the ser- 
vice, is, in fact, a transaction,”’ observed 
the Editor. 

The Senator appeared somewhat per- 
turbed, but not altogether discomfited. 
“Well,” he replied, after a pause, 
what if there is a transaction? The 
Senate does not go beyond its constitu- 
tional right. How do you interpret the 
expression ‘with the advice and consent 
of the Senate’ ?” 

“Certainly the expression does not 
mean ‘at the request and upon the ur- 
gency’ of one or more of the Senators,” 
replied the Editor, rather crisply. “‘And 
if the Senate has, as you say, the con- 
stitutional right of confirmation, what 
becomes of its constitutional duty in the 
matter? This division of authority sim- 
ply results in the elimination of all re- 
sponsibility. How can the public hold 
the President responsible for appoint- 
ments which he does not freely make?” 

“You are unreasonable, sir,” retorted 
the Senator with visible irritation. ‘‘He 
does make them freely.” 

“In a metaphysical sense, he does,” 
broke in the Historian, “but in a prac- 
tical sense he is obliged to consult Sena- 
torial preferences, or his nominations 
will not be confirmed. It appears that 
these preferences are sometimes not 
merely negative; they are often positive, 
and sometimes even mandatory. Does 
not the President frequently defer send- 
ing in his diplomatic and consular nomi- 
nations, even when vacancies have long 
existed, until certain legislation is pre- 
viously passed by the Senate? Is this 
merely for the good of the service, or 
does it have other bearings? There is no 
one here who does not recall such in- 
stances. If necessary, I can cite them. 
But what relation has this selection of 
time to the qualifications or adaptations 
of the nominees? Why are these nomi- 
nations reserved until action of Congress 
on other matters is taken? What have 
they to do with questions of general 
legislation?” 

A somewhat embarrassing silence fol- 
lowed this rather searching series of in- 
terrogatories, and a suspicion seemed to 
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be forming that this conversation might 
lead to something beyond mere table 
gossip. 

The Judge, whose tact as host now 
seemed to be called into requisition, did 
not wait fora reply. “It seems to me,” 
he said, “hardly just to impute blame 
in cases where public officers have, for 
obviously natural reasons, drifted into a 
way of doing things that may not be 
perfectly ideal, but has, nevertheless, cre- 
ated a tradition that has gradually come 
to govern practice.” 

“Tt is far from my intention,” inter- 
rupted the Historian, “to cast aspersion 
upon any individual or group of indi- 
viduals. We have entered upon a sub- 
ject that is full of public interest because 
it affects the efficiency of the public ser- 
vice. There is, of course, nothing im- 
proper in inquiring after facts; and it is 
certainly desirable that their implica- 
tions be considered. We are none of us, 
I am sure, speaking in terms of censure. 
We are probably all equally interested 
in the public good. If our methods are 


wrong, our one aim should be to see how 
they may be improved.” 


“‘T must confess,” observed the Sena- 
tor, “that in pursuing immediate ends 
we have not always sufficiently consid- 
ered remoter consequences. For my 
part, I entertain no spirit of partisanship 
in these matters, aa have no disposi- 
tion to defend the traditions into which 
we have, as I think, unhappily fallen. 
I believe that the authors of our Consti- 
tution, in associating the Senate with the 
President in the appointment of public 
officers, intended to promote thereby the 
efficiency of the branches of the public 
service that might be affected. The aim 
was, no doubt, to secure the best men 
for the work they had to do. If the 
methods that have been followed are not 
the most efficacious for accomplishing 
that purpose, our plain duty is to see 
how we may improve them. I am sure 
there is not a single member of the 
branch of the government to which I 
have the honor to belong who would not 
say the same.” 

“The question is, then,” said the 
Judge, “what can be done in the matter 
of assignments to render the foreign ser- 
vice more efficient? What would you 
recommend, Channing?” 


“Summing up what has been said 
here,” replied the Ambassador, “ww, 
started out from the assumption—or th: 
fact, if you please—that our foreign ser- 
vice is not as efficient as it might } 
because the men sent to particular posts 
are not always selected with special re- 
gard to their duties; that they are not 
given a chance to be fully prepared fo: 
the special work they have to do, and 
that they are sometimes arbitrarily, 
moved about. We seem to have found 
the cause of this in the absence of suff 
cient attention to the details of the ser- 
vice by some responsible authority wh 
could be held accountable for the result 
It has been intimated that this meppens 
because of outside influences which a 
fect the free and intelligent exercise of 
the appointing power. If this be true, 
the remedy would seem to lie in remo\ 
ing these causes and in instituting such 
supervision of the service as would obvi- 
ate these disadvantages. We shall gain 
nothing by recriminations of any kind. 
If it be true that influential persons, no 
matter who they are, interfere with th: 
proper conduct of the service, such inter- 
ference should be made impossible.” 

“Do you think, Mr. Ambassador, that 
the reason why your staff was not, at th: 
time you spoke of, as well adapted as it 
might have been to the particular post, 
could be found in outside influences, 
such as the pressure of interested friends, 
official or non-official, for those particu- 
lar appointments?” inquired the Editor. 

“I am not prepared to say that,” was 
the prompt response. “I may be wrong, 
but my opinion is that the trouble re- 
sulted from the lack of system; or, to 
be a little more exact, from a procedur 
which renders impossible any system 
whatever.” 

“T do not quite understand you,’ 
broke in the Editor. 

“TI mean,” the Ambassador resumed, 
“that, so long as it continues to be the 
practice for persons of influence to go to 
the appointing power and present urgent 
claims to this, that, or another particu- 
lar post, and to bring collateral official 
influence to bear in the matter of assign- 
ments, it is quite hopeless for those who, 
if left free to act from service considera- 
tions alone, might put the right man in 
the right place and keep him there, to 
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carry out a consistent plan of action. If 


such influences are permitted to affect 
the appointments, it is impossible to 
secure the best results. An officer who 
has to depend simply upon his record, 
and who either cannot or will not appeal 
to this kind of influence, is quite certain 
to be displaced, even at the height of his 
efficiency; and another person, wholly 
un: adapted to do his work, is likely to be 
assigned to it. In the army or the navy 
such interferences, for social or political 
reasons, would be utterly demoralizing. 
You simply cannot organize a service on 
that basis. Conscious competency will 
not long submit to it, and evident in- 
competency will be of frequent occur- 
rence. 

“You put it strongly, Channing,” said 
the Judge. ‘But what can be done to 
remedy it?” 

“T think,” said the Editor, “the rem- 
edy is very simple. Let nominations be 
made to a rank, instead of to a particular 
post in the service. Then let a compe- 
tent person, who can be held responsible 
for results, have complete authority to 
assign the individual officers to such 
places as he thinks them best fitted for 
by their record of service and their spe- 
cial qualifications. He could then look 
ahead, prepare men for their posts by 
instructing them regarding what they 
would in the future have to do, and thus 
render them ready for new tasks when 
their services were needed.” 

“And where will you find the perfect 
angel who, with a mind bent only on his 
task, and free from prejudice and par- 
tiality, would constitute the deus ex 
machina of this ideal system?” inquired 
the Senator. “It would be an office 
of such power and importance that a 
hundred persons would want it, and 
hardly any one would be fitted for it.” 

The Judge looked quizzically at the 
Representative, and a fleeting smile 
passed over his benevolent countenance. 

“That seems to take us back to where 
we started in our conversation this 
morning, Leaduson,” he said.” 

“Yes,” was the prompt reply. “But, 
after all, the chief problem of human 
government is to find competent men en- 
tirely devoted to the performance of 
their duties, for without them no public 
policy can bear its best fruit.” 
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“Without them, I would say, sound 
public policies cannot even be formu- 
lated,”’ observed the Historian. 

“On that point,” interposed the Sena- 
tor, “I think I must express a different 
opinion. Public policies are written in 
party platforms.’ 

‘That is not cle ‘ar to me,” added the 
Representative. “Party platforms are 
statements of ends to be attained. Prac- 
tical policies, which are the means of 
realizing these ends, have to be devel- 
oped as contingencies arise in the midst 
of changing circumstances. It is impos- 
sible to formulate definite policies, to be 
carried out regardless of conditions.” 

‘It has been my lot,” observed the 
Historian, “‘to study minutely public 
policies in their formation, development, 
and execution in many different coun- 
tries during long periods of time. In the 
light of these studies, | think it best to 
avoid all dogmatic statements on this 
subject. Every separate country seems 

have its own peculiar needs, deter- 
mined by its extent, its natural re- 
sources, its environment, the qualities of 
its population, and many other fixed 
conditions. From these it is possible to 
deduce certain lines of action so evident- 
ly advantageous that there need be no 
debate regarding them. These elements 
of public policy result from a general 
consensus of expert opinion, and are of 
a demonstrable nature. There are, al- 
ways, however, certain open questions 
which are legitimate subjects of contro- 
versy. These last are the only aspects 
of public policy with which party gov- 
ernments have to deal. The others are 
not, in fact, party questions, and should 
not be regarded as matters of party 
politics.” 

“How do you apply the results of this 
analysis to foreign policy?’ demanded 
the Senator. 

“To illustrate my meaning,” con- 
tinued the Historian, “‘such objects as 
the defense of the country, the protec- 
tion of the life and property of American 
citizens abroad, the extension of foreign 
commerce, the avoidance of interna- 
tional misunderstandings, the execution 
of treaty rights, and the prevention of 
encroachments upon our sphere of influ- 
ence by other Powers, belong to the first 
class of duties. These cannot well be 
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made the subject of party politics. The 
whole country ought to support the 
Executive in performing them. The 
‘mechanism’—if I may use the expres- 
sion—by means of which these duties 
are to be pe rformed should have nothing 
partisan about it. [It consists of the 
army, the navy, and the diplomatic and 
consular services. These, all and equally ’ 
should be organized and maintained en- 
tirely apart from the influence of party 
politics.” 

“But how about the other questions 
which you say are legitimate subjects of 
controversy?” inquired the Senator. 

“They must of necessity be left to the 
wisdom of the party in power, which will 
then be held responsible for results,” was 
the reply. 

“T see,” exclaimed the Editor. “The 
‘mechanism,’ as you call it—that is, the 
army,.the navy, and the foreign ser- 
vices—should be built up on lines of 
technical efficiency for the work they 
have to do. The ‘administration’ 
that is, the party in power—should then 
assume responsibility for the direction of 
this ‘mechanism’ in the accomplishment 
of the universally recognized objects for 
which it exists?” 

“That is it, precisely,” replied the 


Historian. ‘‘The ‘mechanism’ belong 
to the nation, the direction of it to t! 
party the people have placed in power 

“But how does that differ from th 
present order of things?” inquired t! 
Senator. 

“Very materially,” replied the Hi 
torian. “‘At present with every chang 
of administration we tear down th 
‘mechanism’ of the foreign service, an 
build it up anew on strictly party lines 
What would you think if we did that 
with the army and the navy? What 
would you say if our great battleship 
were handed over to a lot of untrained 
persons at every change in the politica! 
administration ?” 

A general laugh greeted this sally, a 
the guests all arose from the table. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the Judge, ‘ 
am sorry we must separate. We seem 
to have just reached the interesting 
point in the conversation. We hav 
raised more questions than we have set- 
tled; but, assuming that our foreign 
service really means anything to the 
country, we ought to settle them. | 
wish some one would tell us just what 
we ought to do about it. Won’t you all 
come and dine with me on Saturday 
evening?” 


Thistledown 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


HISTLEDOWN boat 


What do you carry 


boat of the faery, 
what can you carry— 


What is more light than you? 
“Light Love, that lured and flew! 


Thistledown boat boat of the faery, 

Where will Light Love tarry, where will he tarry, 
When tired of the heavens blue? 
“Light Love will fall in the dew.” 


Thistledown boat—boat of the faery, 
Light Love is wary, of Sorrow is chary— 
Slain blossoms his pathway strew! . 

“There will be blossoms new.” 
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Sour Sweetings 


BY MARY E. 
Sa ULIUS CESAR WHIT- 





Faas DIL) TEMORE married 
ey B“| Nelly Dunn. Miss 
2 - Sarah Edgewater’s 
Ka = | mother’s maiden name 
SS eerecy nt |} had been Dunn, and 
bust I a6 Nellv was her niece, het 
brother’s daughter. Nelly and Julius 


7 been born in adjoining houses in 
South Barr, and had lived next door to 
each other all their lives. Their mar- 
had been a foregone conclusion 
when they were children and attended 
district school. There had been little 
romance connected with it. Nelly had 
simply been the only girl in South Barr 
whom a young man who esteemed him- 
self as Julius Caesar Whittemore es- 
teemed himself could marry, and Nelly, 
who had not much imagination, and very 
seldom went away from home to meet 
young men, did not dream of the possi- 
bility of marrying another man. Julius’s 
father had died when he was a child; 
since then his mother had run the farm, 
and in a masterly manner. Julius was 
well-to-do. Nelly’s father and mother, 
who were not especially prosperous, al- 
though they had enough to live on, 


riage 


were calmly pleased that their only 
daughter was to marry well as far as 
this world’s goods were concerned. The 


week before the marriage, Mrs. Oliver 
Dunn, Nelly’s mother, had driven her 
old gray horse over to Barr Center, 
and called on Sarah Edgewater. 

“Tam glad Nelly is to marry Julius,” 
she said. “He is a likely young man, 
and there is considerable property. It 
will all come to Julius after his mother 
dies.” 

“IT am glad Nelly is doing so well,” 
said Sarah. She was very fond of Nelly, 
and had given her a goodly stock of linen 
for a wedding present. 

“There is only one thing which trou- 
bles me at all,” said Nelly’s mother. 
“The Whittemores, and Julius Czsar 
especially, do have such a great idea 
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of themselves of the Whittemores 

that I wonder, sometimes, if Nelly 
won't have considerable to put up with. 
Nelly has almost too good a disposition, 
if she is my daughter. I am afraid she 
will get real mushy and be afraid to say 
her soul is her own, before the Whitte- 
mores.” 

Sarah Edgewater sat up majestically. 
“Who,” said she, “are the Whitte- 
mores, that they should put themselves 
up on a pinnacle above the Dunns? 
The Dunns are as good a family as ever 
lived in Barr. I don’t except even the 
Leicesters, or the Edgewaters, or the 
W idners. What have the Whittemores 
done 

“| really don’t know, except be Whit- 


temores,”” admitted Mrs. Oliver Dunn. 
She was a mild little woman, and in 
reality was somewhat intimidated her- 


self by the Whittemores. 

“That,” declared Miss Sarah Edge- 
water, “is nonsense. I will admit that 
Mrs. Jane Whittemore has proved her- 
self a smart business woman. The way 
she has run the farm and made a 
cess of it since her husband died is a 
wonder; but we all know that Sam 
Whittemore, while he was a good, God- 
fearing man, was not one to set the 
river on fire; and as for her, she was a 
Quimby, from Barr-by-the-Sea, and her 


suc- 


folks were poor, and her father used 
to keep a fish-market. He failed, too. 
Jane has shown herself smart, but she 


was only a Quimby, and the Quimbys 


were never thought so much of even 
before Barr-by-the-Sea was what it is 
now. Old Josh Quimby used to come 
over here every Tuesday and Friday, 


peddling fish. He was a good, honest 
man, but Jane has no reason to set her- 
self up because of her own family, and 
as for the Whittemores—the Whitte- 
mores have just lived in South Barr 
ever since anybody canremember. Julius 
Czsar’s great-grandfather and his grand- 
father kept the grocery-store there. 
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“Well,” said Mrs. Dunn, “I must say 
I am sorry that they do feel quite so 
much above other folks, because Nelly 
is easy put upon for a long while, then 
when she does get to asserting herself 
she is more set about it than a great 
many people who are flying out in a 
temper every other minute. But Nelly 
and Julius have grown up together, and 
they do think a lot of each other, and 
Julius i is a good, steady young man, and 
of course | am glad he has some prop- 
erty.” 

“Yes,” said Sarah, “love is all very 
well, and | have never believed in mar- 
riage without it, but property does keep 
love from getting into snarls sometimes.” 

Mrs. Oliver Dunn rose to go. “Of 
course you will not repeat what I have 
said about the Whittemores, Sarah,” 
said she. 

“| have never repeated anything ex- 
cept the multiplication table,” replied 
Sarah with dignity. 

“Because I am really pleased about 
it. I am glad to have Nelly settled. 
Her father hasn’t got much, and Nelly 
isn’t the kind of girl to battle with the 
world. It is all right, and what we have 
expected all these years, and very likely 
— although he does seem to hold his 

ead pretty high, may be easy to get on 
with. He sets his eyes by Nelly, and as 
for Nelly, well, she thinks Julius i is just 
about right; but—” 
* But what?” 

Mrs. Dunn looked puzzled before her 
own reflections. “ I‘don’t know,” said she, 
*‘but sometimes I wonder if it isn’t safer 
for people to marry when they haven’t 
known each other so long. I know they 
say it’s just the other way around, but 
I don’t know. Sometimes it seems to 
me that Julius and Nelly don’t make 
any more of getting married than they 
used to of going to school together. Both 
of them are as calm as clocks about it. 
They have always ticked, and they go 
right on ticking. Nelly never gets all 
wrought up because Julius doesn’t come 
over, or is late, and I don’t think Julius 
would get jealous if she walked right off 
to meeting with another man before his 
eyes. There isn’t one bit of romance 
about it.” 

“T never did think much of romance.” 

“You never got married.” 


A queer expression came over Sara 
Edgewater’s handsome elderly face. Sh 
was thinking of her own life. “‘Mayb 
that is the reason,” she agreed. “I a; 
glad the wedding-dress has turned o1 
all right.” 

“It is beautiful!’ declared Nelly’ 
mother with enthusiasm. “Of cours 
Nelly and I thought it would be mo: 
sensible for her to be married either in 
traveling costume or something simp|: 
that she could wear afterward, but 
Julius and his mother were set on th 
white satin and lace for the church wed 
ding, and Nelly is young, and she look: 
lovely in it. It will be a pity to lay it 
away, that beautiful satin, for she can 
never wear it in South Barr.” 

“No, she can’t,” said Sarah. “Sh 
might as well think of wearing a crown 
and scepter. But I'll give a party in he: 
honor, and she can wear it in Barr Cen- 
ter once, anyway. 

Nelly’s mother beamed. “That is 
real good of you, Sarah,” she said. 

When Mrs. Dunn told her daughter 
Nelly after her return, Nelly, who was 
sewing on some wedding finery, did not 
seem much elated. 

“T think that white-satin dress is too 
much dress for Barr Center,” said she. 

“Your aunt Sarah will have a large 
party, I think, dear.” 

“T don’t care. Not one girl has any- 
thing as fine as that white satin to wear, 
and | don’t think I shall wear mine.” 

“Oh, well, you can wear that pretty 
white net, with the blue sash,” said Mrs. 
Dunn. 

“That will be much more suitable,’ 
said Nelly. 

Nelly was a lovely girl, very blond, 
with a sweet expression. It was only 
very seldom that a sudden firm set of 
her mouth, and a steady look in her 
pretty blue eyes, hinted of possible re- 
sources of firmness in her character. 
When she alluded to the white-satin 
dress her mouth was set and her blue 
eyes were steady. She did not at all 
approve of the white. satin. She had 
yielded because it was her time for yield- 
ing, but she had never approved. 

“After the ceremony that white satin 
will be folded away,” said she, “and 
it will never be worn again; I have told 
Julius so.” 
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“What did he say?” 

“Only laughed. He doesn’t care. He 
has his way about it.”” Nelly spoke half 
caressingly, half sarcastically. 

“He is a man, and men are different,” 
said her mother. “And he wants you to 
look nice, and so does his mother.” 

“His mother wants me to look nice 
because | am marrying her son,” de- 
clared Nelly. “I suppose, Julius does 
want me to look nice because he is fond 
of me—but his mother!” 

Mrs. Dunn looked anxiously at Nelly. 
She was sorry that the young married 
pair were to live with Julius’s mother. 
She would have been equally sorry if 
they had been going to live with her. 
Much as she loved her daughter, she had 
a prejudice against such arrangements. 
However, there was no way out of it; 
Mrs. Jane Whittemore could not be ban- 
ished from her own property, nor could 
Julius build another house. 

Nelly was married in the church 
the little white Congregational meeting- 
house in South Barr. She swept up 
the aisle in her white-satin dress to a 
jiggling wedding-march played on the 
little melodeon by one of her school- 
mates, Etta Briggs. She heard people 
whisper. She was aware that she was 
ridiculous, but of course she was happy. 

She was glad when the ceremony was 
over, and the reception, which Julius had 
insisted upon having in the large parlor 
of his mother’s house, with a caterer and 
colored waiters from Leicester. Then 
she could slip out of her gorgeous wed- 
ding array into her blue-cloth traveling- 
suit, with a chiffon blouse. 

After the wedding journey Sarah 
Edgewater gave the promised party for 
Nelly. It was then that Nelly was guilty 
of her first deception toward her hus- 
band. Not a word had been said about 
it, but she knew that he expected her to 
wear her white-satin wedding-dress. Af- 
ter supper she slipped across the yard; 
there was a narrow strip of yard be- 
tween the Dunn and Whittemore places, 
and in the yard stood an old but prolific 
apple-tree. It was in full bloom when 
Nelly hurried under its spreading scented 
boughs. She had said that she wanted 
her mother to fasten her dress. Both 
Julius and his mother, Jane Whitte- 


more, thought she referred to the white 
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satin. But Nelly clad herself in the 
white net, with the pale-blue sash and 
girdle, and returned to her new home 
enveloped in her pongee motor-coat. 

Julius was waiting for her. He wore 
a linen duster over his dress-suit, and sat 
at the wheel in his touring-car. 

“You had better sit on the back seat 
on account of your white-satin dress,” 
said Julius. ‘“‘ There may be some oil in 
front.” Nelly said not a word. She 
got into the tonneau, and sat there wait- 
ing for her mother-in-law, who soon 
came out in her long black-silk coat 
over the black-lace gown she had worn 
at the wedding. 

“Take care of 
Nelly,” she said. 

Nelly was saved the necessity of re- 
plying, for her own mother came hurry- 
ing across the yard and got in. Nelly’s 
father was not well. Indeed, it was the 
beginning of the illness of which he died 
six months later, although then it was 
regarded as only a slight ailment. Nel- 
ly’s mother, who had been a beauty, and 
was still charming, wore a lavender silk 
which dated back to her girlhood and 
had been made over for the wedding. 
She had no proper wrap to cover it, 
nothing except a plain little black coat. 
Mrs. Whittemore eyed her with veiled 
disdain. 

“Tt is a pity you have to sit on the 
front seat, or else crush Nelly’s white 
satin,’ she said, “for there is always 
likely to be oil in the front of the car.” 

Nelly made an involuntary move- 
ment, then checked herself. In her gen- 
tle fashion she was a fearless soul, but 
she was becoming intimidated before the 
situation. It would not injure her dress, 
not in the least; she preferred to sit 
beside Julius, but she lacked courage to 
Say So. 

Her mother bent her head, covered 
with an ancient white Brussels-lace scarf, 
and got on the front seat. She gathered 
up her lavender skirts carefully. “I 
don’t think there is any oil on the seat,” 
she remarked with a gentle quaver. She 
also was becoming intimidated before 
the situation. What would Jane Whit- 
temore say, what would Julius Whitte- 
more say, when Nelly’s coat was re- 
moved and it was discovered that she 
was not wearing the white satin? It 
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was worse because the material had been 
given to Nelly by her prospective 
mother-in-law. What would be said? 

Nelly and her mother were the first 
comers. When they removed their 
wraps in Sarah Edgewater’s spare cham- 
ber Mrs. Dunn looked at Nelly, lovely 
in her delicate white net and blue, which 
brought out the blue of her eyes. 

“What will they say?” she quavered. 

Nelly smiled mildly. “I don’t know,” 
she said. 

“I almost wish you had worn the 
white satin.” 

“1 don’t,” replied Nelly, firmly. “ No- 
body else who is coming will wear any- 
thing so elegant. Eva Dennison, who 
is a bride, too, has nothing except a light- 
blue muslin. The white satin is not 
suitable.” 

“IT don’t know what they will say,” 
said Mrs. Dunn, uneasily. 

Mrs. Dunn, who had lived near the 
Whittemores for years, had failed to 
understand them, or Jane Quimby, who 
had married a Whittemore. If she had 
understood them, she would not have 
wondered concerning what they would 
say. She would have known that they 
would say nothing. Silence was the 
weapon in the armory of the Whitte- 
more family. It was subtle, powerful, 
almost deadly. 

When Nelly and her mecther went 
down-stairs, into the pretty old room 
where Sarah Edgewater, her niece Amy 
Dinsmore, with her husband, Dr. Dins- 
more, Dr. Tom Ellerton, her nephew, 
and his young sisters, Margy, Violetta, 
and Imogen, were assembled with Nel- 
ly’s husband and mother-in-law, Jane 
Whittemore, there occurred at once a 
curious thing, partaking of the nature of 
a full stop in a musical composition. 
Mrs. Dunn had been relieved that Jane 
Whittemore, who had a weak heart 
and did not like to climb stairs, had re- 
moved her wraps in the hall below, 
thereby postponing matters. Now she 
wished that the discovery had been 
made in the dressing-room, with only 
the three present. 

There was something terrifying in this 
hushed and mysterious gathering. Mrs. 
_— Whittemore merely looked at 
Nelly, slim and pretty and girlish in her 
simple white net and blue ribbons, but 


the look was formidable. Julius als: 
looked, and from their expression: 
which so exactly resembled each othe: 
he and his mother might have been on 
soul. Neither said a word. Not at that 
time nor at any future time did Jan 
Whittemore say one word about Nelly’ 
not wearing her white-satin dress, and 
not for years did Julius say one word 
After that almost infinitesimal suspense, 
which was comprehended by only four 
people, there came a general greeting 
and conversation. The other guests a1 
rived, and nothing ominous happened 
Julius Whittemore’s manner toward his 
young wife was quite what it should 
have been, so that people going home 
from the party that night said that Nell) 
Dunn had certainly married well, that 
she had a loving, handsome husband, 
and that his mother evidently welcomed 
her as her own daughter. 

Nelly and her mother, going hom« 
with Julius and his mother in the car, 
talked of the party, of the people who 
had been present, of Sarah’s kindness in 
giving it. Mrs. Dunn began to feel re- 
lieved. When she was in her own home 
she told her husband, Oliver Dunn, that 
she had felt a little anxious because 
Nelly had not worn her white satin 
when it was so evident that Julius and 
his mother had expected it, but she 
guessed it was all right. 

“What did they say?” asked Oliver 
Dunn, hollow-eyed and flushed with the 
fever which had begun to sap his life. 

“Nothing.” 

Oliver frowned. ‘When Whitte- 
mores say nothing, look out,” he said. 

His wife looked anxious. ‘You don’t 
think—?” 

“| think it will be a long time before 
something worth more than that white- 
satin dress is forgotten. Nelly had bet- 
ter have worn it.” 

“She thought it looked too grand—as 
if she were putting on airs before people 
about marrying a rich man.” 

“What Julius thinks and what his 
mother thinks is what Nelly has to con- 
sider now,” said her father. “I wish she 
had worn it.” 

The next morning Nelly came over. 
Julius had gone to Barr-by-the-Sea, and 
his mother to Boston. Nelly was alone 
with her mother for quite a while. When 
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THERE WAS SOMETHING TERRIFYING IN THIS HUSHE AND MYSTEES ATHERID 


she came down-stairs she kept her face 
averted so that her father should not see 
that she had been weeping. She hurried 
home. She said she had to see to the 
luncheon before Julius got home. Every- 
body in South Barr except the Whitte- 
mores had dinner at noon. They had 
luncheon. Poor Oliver Dunn had seen 
Nelly’s tear-stained face, and the minute 
she was out of hearing asked: 

“What is the matter—the white-satin 
dress?” 

Mrs. Dunn sat down opposite her hus- 
band and returned his anxious look. 

“T suppose it is,” she said. “‘Oh dear! 
How people do act over nothing!” 


“You SUP Pose ¢ Don’t you know? 
Doesn’t Nelly know?” 

*“No, she doesn’t. She thinks it is 
that, because the re’s nothing else. She 
says they went right on talking pleasant 
enough last night, but when she and 
Julius went up-stairs—you know Jan 
sleeps down on account of her heart 
Julius just went into their room and be- 
gan gathering together his brush and 
comb and business suit that he was going 
to wear this morning, and she said, 
“Why, Julius, what are you taking all 
those things away for?’ And _ Julius 
says, real pleasant: “Oh, I want them 
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Barr-by-the-Sea before nine.’ And Nelly 
says, sort of wondering, ‘But what has 
that got to do with moving your things?” 

she says she never dreamed anything, 
he and his mother had fooled her so, 
appearing so pleasant. Then Julius said, 
‘Why, I want them in the north cham- 
ber, where I’m going to sleep to-night. 
I want to have them handy, of course.’ 

“Nelly said she just stood staring at 
him, and he kissed her and said good- 
night, with his arms full of clothes, and 
went out and into the north chamber, 
and she heard him turn the key in the 
lock. She says she wouldn’t have gone 
near that door to save her life, but his 
turning the key in the lock about broke 
her heart. She just cried all night, and 
fell asleep toward morning, and the 
automobile going out of the drive woke 
her up. She says his mother acted just 
the same as ever at breakfast, but all the 
time she had a feeling as if there was 
something underneath. Mrs. Whitte- 
more came to her to see if her bonnet was 
on straight before the carriage came to 
take her to the train, and said good-by, 
and wanted to know if she had errands 
for her to doin Boston. You couldn’t 
have told what it was, but there was 
something. Nelly says if they would 
only talk; if they would only scold her 
for not wearing that white satin, she 
wouldn’t mind, but this is awful.” 

“It is what I was afraid of all the 
time,” said Nelly’s father. “The Whit- 
temores have got for temper what cor- 
responds to dumb ague.” 

“It does seem as if a woman had a 
right to say what dress she would wear,” 
said Mrs. Dunn, pitifully. 

*“Of course she had a right, and the 
right to wear it, too. That isn’t the 
question. ‘The question is whether hav- 
ing your own way about such a little 
thing is worth what I’m afraid the poor 
child has got to suffer to pay for it.” 

“Nelly has a will of her own, too,” 
declared Mrs. Dunn. “She will stand a 
lot, but there was always a limit with 
Nelly.” 

“Yes, there was, but she'll be pretty 
fine ground down before she gets to it,” 
said Oliver Dunn. He looked pale, and 
his wife got some port wine for him. 

“Don’t you worry, father,” said she. 

“If the worst comes to the worst, she 


can come home,” said Oliver, faintly, 
sipping the wine. “There isn’t much, 
but there’ll be enough for you two if 
you're prudent.” 

Mrs. Dunn said nothing. She rose 
and went out of the room. In the kitchen 
she leaned against the wall and wept 
silently. She was much alarmed about 
Oliver’s health, and with reason. He 
died in about six months’ time. The 
last words he said to his wife were about 
Nelly. 

“Don’t let her put up with too much,” 
he whispered. ‘“‘She is married, and she 
must put up with all she can, but don’t 
let them smother all the life out of poor 
Nelly. Take her home.” 

Nelly’s mother promised, and wept. 
There was no need to conceal her tears 
then. Oliver and his wife had known 
the truth for months. After the funeral 
Mrs. Dunn told Nelly what her father 
had said. 

“Father thought that, of course, you 
ought to put up with everything reason- 
able,” she said. “ Your poor father and 
I—and I hope you feel the same way- 
always considered marriage vows very 
binding and sacred, but—” 

“You know I do, mother,” inter- 
rupted Nelly. 

“Listen, dear, to what I have to say. 
I think your father felt a little afraid 
that matters might go too far—that you 
might lose your spirit—and he told me, 
and I want to tell you, that he felt and 
I feel that in such a case your old home 
is open to you.” 

“I married Julius,” said Nelly, “and 
I can’t let such a silly thing as my wear- 
ing or not wearing a white-satin dress 
make a difference between us so far as 
I am concerned. Of course I can t help 
what Julius does, or his mother.” 

“Is it just the same?” 

Nelly nodded. She did not look par- 
ticularly cast down. She had become 
accustomed to things, and, besides, she 
was a brave girl. 

“They don’t say anything?” 

“Not one word. Julius just occupies 
the north chamber. He has moved all 
his clothes there, and as for his mother, 
she has g gone back to her old place at the 

table.’ 

“You don’t sit at the head opposite 
Julius?” 
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“No. I came down to _ breakfast 
weeks ago and found her in my place. 
| never told you. I didn’t say anything. 
| sat down at the side. Everybody was 
pleasant, but I knew they were watching 
me. I knew Abby, waiting on table, 
was watching me. That is one of the 
worst things about 
it—the servants gos- 
sip and watch, but 
they hear nothing.” 
Nelly raised her head 
proudly. ~ never 
say one word any 
more than the Whit- 
temores do,”’ she 
said. “And I am 
perfectly pleasant. 
The worst of it is | 
know they don’t like 
that. [They want me 
to ask questions and 
complain and_ cry, 
and | am afraid that 
in the end this ridicu- 
lous playing at being 
enemies will come 
true. I am afraid 
Julius won’t care so 
much for me, but | 
can’t give up when | 
know | am not in the 
wrong.” 

“You never said 
a word about the 
white-satin dress?” 

Nelly flushed. ‘I 
did just once. One 
night when Julius 
was going into the 
north chamber I said 

and I spoke loud, 
so anybody who was 
listening could hear—I said, ‘If I had 
dreamed that you felt so strongly about 
it, | would have worn that white-satin 
dress to the party.’ Then I just said, 
‘Good night, Julius,’ and he said ‘Good 
night,’ and his voice sounded like ice 
slivering. Then he shut his door, and 
that was all.” 

“| think you have said enough.” 

“7 do, too, and | did not put on 
mourning for poor father because I knew 
Julius and his mother don’t approve of 
mourning. Here | am wearing bright 
colors.” 
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“Your father would think that was 


best. 


alt es, I know he would,” half sobbed 


Nelly. Then she said, “I have more to 
mourn for than poor father, perhaps.” 


“Perhaps you haven't. They always 


treat you pleasantly?” 


WITH HIS ARMS FULL OF CLOTHES AND WENT OUT 


“Yes, but the pleasantness has stings, 
and they make me feel it. Oh, mother, 
a girl is safer with her own father and 
mother. Nobody ever cares quite so 
much.” 

“Tt isn’t right for you to talk so; you 
are married.” 

Nelly in her pale-pink muslin, sitting 
opposite her mothe r, looked suddenly 
old and stern. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘Il am 
married; and I know that married love 
is sacred and marriage vows are sacred, 
but married love can be cruel in ways 
that other love would never dream of.”’ 
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Suddenly Nelly’s face relaxed. She 


smiled across at her mother. “After all, 
mother,” she said, “‘it might be so much 
worse. I really don’t mind a bit not 
sitting at the head of the table, and | 
don’t mind Julius’s mother running the 
house as if | were visiting there, and | 
don’t mind Julius’s being so queer in 
little ways, as I did at first. I think 
it will all come right in the end, mother,” 
she said, and rose to go home. 

When she entered the Whittemore 
house, however, she found a more active 
grievance. The Whittemores certainly 
had strange tempers. It was as if they 
had grown weary of subtle animosity, 
which had seemed to fail of its mark. 
Nelly found the house in disorder; the 
two maids, under the superintendence of 
Jane Whittemore, were moving her 
clothes agg all her personal belongings 
from her chainber to another, a small 
one exposed to the western sun; and 
they all knew that Nelly, who was of a 
nervous temperament, dreaded the hot 
afternoons and nights of summer. Di- 
rectly under the windows of this new 
chamber was a tin roof which reflected 
the sunlight. The heat would be almost 
intolerable at times. Nelly stood still, 
watching the maids carrying her clothes 
across the hall to this small room, 
from which emanated a close, hot smell. 
She was deadly pale. 

“Abby and Susan are moving your 
clothes, my dear,” said Jane Whitte- 
more, pleasantly. 

“Why?” said Nelly, in a quiet voice. 

“Your husband thinks it better for 
you to occupy the west room,” replied 
Jane Whittemore, and not a discord dis- 
turbed the even cadence of her voice. 
She was a large, handsome woman, with 
her rippling hair and her voluminous 
skirts so finely disposed that she gave 
the effect of a statue. 

Julius came up-stairs, and stopped 
and stared. 

“T am telling Nelly that you think 
the west chamber is a better room for 
her,” said his mother. 

For one second Julius was man enough 
to flinch. Then he nodded, made an in- 
articulate noise in his throat, went into 
the north chamber, and slammed the 
door. Had Julius not slammed the door, 
Nelly would have gone home to her 
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mother that night. Tossing, unable to 
sleep in her hot room, she said to herself: 

“Poor Julius, he is sorry for me. He 

can't quarrel with his mother, and he 
can’t give up because he is a Whitte- 
more.” 

She could not realize that her whol 
duty as a wife seemed to her husband 
and his mother to hang upon thos 
shimmering satin draperies. 

The next morning she looked forlorn 
as she sat atthe breakfast-table. Julius 
cast a sly glance at her, and his face 
lengthened, but Nelly did not see it. 

It was a very hot summer. Nelly’s 
room was intolerable. During the days, 
whenever she could, she stole across the 
yard to her mother’s and lay on the sofa 
in the cool north parlor. She did not 
tell her mother about her change of 
rooms. Julius’s slamming the door had 
made her jealous of his honor with re- 
gard to that. 

But as the hot days passed one after 
another, and the terrible close nights, 
and Nelly’s room became as a furnace 
with the direct heat of the sun and the 
reflection of the tin roof, she grew 
noticeably thinner and her beauty 
waned. Her pretty face was blotched 
and discolored; her blue eyes were red- 
rimmed. One unusually hot night, as 
Nelly was passing into her room, Julius, 
who had gone up some time befor " 
stood in the door of her old one. Nelly 
had lingered as long as she dared down 
on the front porch because she so dread- 
ed entering her heated room. 

“You sleep in your old room to-night, 
Nelly,” said Julius in a curious voice. It 
was more like the voice of a reluctantly 
relenting father than that of a husband 
—a father who feels that he should 
chide, yet yields through sheer pity. 

Nelly looked piteously up in Julius’s 
face. He stood aside to allow her to pass. 

“T have taken your dressing-things in 
there myself,” he said, awkwardly, and 
went suddenly, with a muttered “Good 
night” into his own room. 

Nelly’s old room was filled with a 
cool wind. She was so spent by the 
heat that she undressed quickly and 
got into bed, grateful for the release 
from her martyrdom in the roasting 
chamber opposite. She was almost 
asleep when she heard a quick step on 
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the stairs—a quick, heavy step that 
eldom sounded there that of her 
mother-in-law. She heard the door 
ff the opposite room opened and shut, 
then the door of her husband’s room. 
She heard quite distinctly Jane Whitte- 
more say to Julius, as if he had been a 
little boy in knickerbockers: 

*Tulius Whittemore, get up and come 
down-stairs; I want to talk to you.” 

She heard a growl of remonstrance, 
then again the insistent voice: “Julius 
Casar Whittemore, you get up at once 
and come down-stairs.” 

Then Ne lly heard Jane go down, and 
presently Julius following her. The win- 
dows were all open. Immediately a 
storm of tongues raged in the room be- 
low. For once the silent rage of the 
\\ hittemores was broken. Nelly could 
not distinguish anything except an occa- 
sional word, but she listened to a stormy 
nocturne of temper and obstinacy. Then, 
after a long time, she heard Julius come 
up-stairs and enter his room, and she 
fell asleep. 

The Whittemores’ man was dragging 
trunks down from the attic early the next 
morning. The maids left the house- 
work after breakfast and assisted Jane 
Whittemore with her packing. Nelly, 
frightened, ran across the yard to her 
mother’s Julius had hardly 
even said good morning to her, and 
looked deadly pale, as did his mother. 
Nelly sped under the great sweet-apple- 
tree, whose branches hung over both 
yards, and entered her mother’s kitchen. 
Mrs. Dunn was making little sponge- 
cakes after an old recipe which Nelly, 
loved. Nelly Sat down and said noth- 
ing. She looked spent. 

Her mother pulled a chair up beside 
her, sat down, and took her hands. 
“Now, Nelly Dunn,” she said, “you tell 
your own mother what is the matter.” 

‘I don’t know,” Nelly replied in a 
listless voice. 

“Don’t know?” 

“IT don’t know. That is the worst of 
it. I have always heard that when peo- 
ple thought other people acted crazy, 
they were crazy themselves.” 

“What have they done now?” in- 
juired Mrs. Dunn in a resigned voice. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why, you must know something.” 


house ° 


Nelly hesitated. She did not want to 
tell her mother about her being forced 
to sleep in the hot west chamber. She 
remembered that angry, sympathizing 
bang of Julius’s door, and she felt dis- 
loyal. 

“* Julius was really not to blame,” said 
she. 

“Tl never have thought he was the 
main one to blame,” said Mrs. Dunn. 
“Jane Whittemore can stir up as much 
mischief as the Evil One.” 

“Well,” said Nelly, “ Julius’s mother 
moved my things intothe west chamber.” 

“Not that hot little room?” Mrs. 
Dunn’s delicate old face flushed angrily. 
“When?” 

**A few weeks ago.” 

“And you have been sleeping in that 
stifling little room all threugh’ this ter- 
rible weather, when you have always 
felt the heat so much?” 

Nelly nodded miserably. “ Julius did 
not like my being there,” she said. 

“Then why didn’t he stop it?” 

*T don’t know.” 

‘| know. Everybody has always 
knuckled down to Jane Whittemore. 
But this about the room is nothing new, 
then. What is it now?” 

“Last night it was so hot that Julius 
told me to go back to my old room, and 
she was terribly upset about it. They 
quarreled a long time. She called Julius 
down-stairs and had it out with him. 
And now, this morning, she is packing 
all her trunks. She is putting in every- 
thing she owns. I even saw her packing 
vases and books, and—I don’t believe 
she will ever come back!” I suppose 
she is going to live with her sister out 
West—her sister Clara, who lost her 
husband awhile ago.” 

“T don’t see why on earth you are 
upset, if Jane Whittemore is going 
away, said Mrs. Dunn. “I should 
think you would feel as if now you had a 
little chance of living in peace with your 
husband.” 

Nelly shook her head hopelessly. 

“Why not?” 

“Julius is his mother’s son. He is 
harder to me this morning than I have 
ever known him. He hasn’t said a word, 
but he acts and looks hard. He will 
never forgive me for coming between 
him and his mother.” 
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“Coming between! Looks to me as 
if you had been taken by the shoulders 
and fairly pushed between. I don’t see 
what you have done, Nelly. I think it 
is time for you to come home.” 

Nelly shook her head. ‘Not vet. I 
must wait a little longer, mother; it is a 
dreadful step to take.” 

**Well, maybe vou are right,”’ agreed 
her mother. 

When Nelly returned to the Whitte- 
more house she heard VOICes; Abby and 
Susan, the maids, were talking. Nelly 
entered quickly, and the voices stopped. 
She was so comforted by the kind 
looks of the girls that she nearly lost 
he r self-control. 

\s she went out of the room she heard 
Susan say, “Poor little thing,” and 
Abby repty, “For my part, | am glad the 
old lady has gone.” 

Nelly was not sure whether she was 
glad or not. It was something to feel 
that she would not have to encounter 
that subtle smiling disapproval and an- 
tagonism, but she feared lest Julius, who, 
after all, was his mother’s son, and must 
regret her leaving home, might not visit 
it all upon his wife. Soon she was to 
know that he did. 

He never uttered a word of reproach. 
Nelly was reinstated in her own room; 
she became the mistress of the house; 
she sat at the head of her table; but she 
knew, as well as if Julius had shouted 
the words in her ears, that he felt he had 
made a mistake in marrying her. She 
had brought, according to his reason- 
ing, dissension into his home. He went 
quietly about; he attended to his farm; 
he read the newspaper and books on 
gardening of an evening. He retired 
early to his north room, and his light 
shone out until late at night under the 
door-sill. 

Julius read much in these days. He 
never spoke unkindly to Nelly. He 
never even gave her an unkind look; but 
cold politeness was worse than open 
unkindness. 

Nelly bore with the situation a year; 
then when the summer had come again, 
and the apples on the tree in the yard 
were just forming, she spoke out. It 
was after dinner one hot night. She 
called Julius into the parlor, which was 
rather a magnificent room after Jane 


Whittemore’s ideas. It was resplendent 
with red-silk damask, lace draperies, on 
or two really good oil-paintings, Royal 
Worcester vases, and a Parian marbk 
statue in a corner. Nelly almost neve 
entered it. She called Julius in there 
now because it was the most isolated 
room in the house. Thin and pale and 
pretty in her pale-blue muslin, she stood 
before her husband at one end of the 
faintly glowing room, and spoke. 

** Julius,” she said, “I think the time 
has come for me to speak. I have been 
silent a long time.” 

Julius stared at the wall over her head. 
The paper had large gold and silver 
arabesques. ‘‘ Well?” he said. 

“T think you had better send for your 
mother to come home, Julius.” 

Julius lowered his eyes to her face. 
“Why?” 

“Because I am going over to mother’s 
to live.” 

Then Julius spoke. His voice was ter- 
rible, although not raised above conver- 
sational pitch. 

“Go,” he said. The room faced the 
yard, and the old apple-tree tossed its 
fruit-laden branches in the gathering 
dusk. Julius looked at it. ‘‘When that 
sweet-apple-tree has sour apples under 
it, then I will ask you to come back.” 

“Yes, Julius,” said Nelly. 

*T will allow you enough to live on.” 

“My father left enough for mother 
and me to live on,” Nelly replied, with 
mild pride, and fluttered out of the room. 
She gathered a few belongings together 
and crossed the yard to her mother’s. 

“IT have come home at last, mother,” 
she said. She was curiously calm, al- 
though her mother wept. 

“I knew you couldn’t stand it,” 
sobbed Mrs. Dunn. 

“You must never think Julius said or 
did an unkind thing,” said Nelly. 

“T don’t know what you call unkind; 
I don’t suppose he deat you.” 

“T am going to live with you here, 
mother, and we shall be happy together, 
but we must never talk about Julius,” 
said Nelly. 

Mrs. Dunn pursed her lips. “I sup- 
pose I can ask if Jane Whittemore is 
coming back?” she remarked in a slightly 
aggrieved tone. 


“I suppose she is; I told Julius he 
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had better SE nd for her. He ought to 
have somebody to keep the house.”’ 

“T should think Abby could do it.” 

“T suppose she could, but it seems 
natural that Julius should want his 
mother back and would send for her.” 

“T wonder if he will,” said Mrs. Dunn, 
with a queer expression. 

For a while South Barr hummed with 
gossip. Then it was quiet. Julius did 
not send for his mother. At all events, 
she did not come. 

Sometimes Nelly watched furtively 
when Julius moved about his yard. It 
seemed to her he grew thin, and that 
the elasticity went from his step. She 
herself looked better than she had. One 
day during the next winter, Julius in 
his car met her walking, with her 
cheeks glowing pink above her dark 
furs. He thought her lovelier than he 
had ever seen her. 

Julius was wretchedly unhappy. His 


























HICH HE CATTERED ON THE GR ND 


mother wrote, proposing that she return. 
He sent her a large check and advised 
her to remain with her sister. It seemed 
to him that he could not endure the 
mere sight of his mother’s handsome, 
complacently triumphant face. 

Winter passed, and spring and sum- 
mer. The sweet-apple-tree in the yard 
was bent low with ripe fruit, and the 
ground was covered with windfalls be- 
fore the end came. There was a moon- 
light night when Nelly could not sleep, 
and got up and put on a white wrapper 
and wandered about the upper part of 
her mother’s house. She came into the 
spare chamber which faced the Whitte- 
more house, and stood at the window, 
shrinking back behind a fold of the mus- 
lin curtain, staring. Down in the yard 
a man was working furiously beneath 
the old apple-tree. He was gathering up 
the windfalls in a basket, and wheeling 
them away in a barrow. 
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Nelly watched, wondering. She recog- 
nized Julius. He continued to work with 
a sort of frenzy. Finally the ground be- 
neath the tree was quite clear on his side 
of the fence. ‘Then, to Nelly’s intense 
wonder, he came wheeling more apples, 
which he scattered on the ground. It 





NELLY EMERGED FROM THE FRONT DOOR AND MOVED TO MEET HIM 


was nearly dawn before he stopped and 
entered the house. Nelly put a dark 
cloak over her white wrapper and stole 
dlown-stairs softly. She crept along the 
fence, crouching low that she might not 
be seen. She caught up an apple from 
the ground, where Julius had strewn 
them, and fled back to her room. She 
locked herself in; she tested the apple. 
It was sour, with an intense sourness, 
but it seemed to Nelly to have the sweet- 
ness of the whole world, and life itself, 
typifying, as it did, the surrender of a 
human soul to love. 


comin Barmy ” 


When morning came there was a hoar 
frost over the earth; everything was ; 
brilliant as if powdered with jewel 
Nelly’s mother remarked that she wa 
glad that they had gathered the las 
flowers in the garden the night befor 
and filed the vases. 

“It is a_ perfect! 
beautiful morning,’ 
said Nelly, and he: 
voice sounded as if sh 
were singing. 

Her mother regard- 
ed her wonderingly. 
She thought Nelly was 
sal growing prettier and 
prettier—that now sh« 
could not be grieving 
for Julius Whittemore. 

After the breakfast- 
dishes were cleared 
away Nelly went up- 
stairs to her room. 
She stole into th 
spare chamber and 
pec red out. She kne WwW, 
without seeing, that 
Julius’s eyes were on 
the house, watching. 
With the foolishne: 
of a man, the childish 
foolishness which she 
loved, he was actually 
watching for her to go 
out and pick up one of 
those sour apples and 
taste it. 

Presently Nelly 
came down, clad mag- 
nificently in her whit 
wedding satin. Her 
mother stared and 
paled. 

“Nelly Dunn, are you out of your 
senses?” she cried. 

“Listen, mother,” said Nelly; and 
she related the incident of the apples. 

“Well, I never!” said Mrs. Dunn. 

Nelly emerged from the front door. 
At the same time the door in the next 
house opened, and Julius, pale and trem- 
bling and smiling, came out. Nelly 
moved to meet him under the apple 
branches, tall and stately and beautiful, 
shimmering in her white-satin wedding- 
gown, her golden head gleaming, her face 
full of love. 
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Harbor Voyages 


BY WINFIELD 


i Gime pag N the gloom of a rainy 
_ PRESS evening, as the Staten 
| , Island ferry-boat « reeps 
! | ‘ } on through mist to Its 
slip on the south tip of 

1 Manhattan Island, the 
° ~ ees veil ahead is suddenly 
pierced as if by a huge gree n eye. Glow- 
aquamarine, like an enor- 
it points the way until the 
oray veil lifts and the softened prohle 
of the lower city, its illuminated towers 
rising like fairy castles into the clouds, 
looms near at hand. ‘The boat glides 
into its slip, and its passengers hile 
ashore, unmindful of the marvelous 
beautv of the softened city of light 
and its great eve of gleaming beryl. 
\ stranger lingers to ask a question. 
“That light! Che Titanic Memorial, 
sir.’ On a tall building dedicated to 
the needs of sailors stands this mod- 
ern Pharos, erected to a tragic memory. 
Each night its bright glow euides the 
sailor within the port, whether he be 
freshly come from the perils of the deep 
or plies the familiar routes of harbor 
Above the cold white glitter 
of a thousand arcs, the yellow gleam of 
millions of incandescent bulbs, the deep 
ruddy beam of the harbor lights, the 
winking of the channel buoys, and the 
changing red and green shafts of ship- 
ping shines the deep, phosphorescent 
glow of the Titanic Memorial—a sym- 
bol of safety and a monument to senti- 
ment. 
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If by some wizardry transcending that 
which made the cinematograph possi- 
ble, constantly changing scenes of New 
York Harbor life could be blended into 
one great composite Mov ing-picture, the 
result would stand for something infh- 
nitely grand and stirring. You would be 
made by it to feel, first of all, and at a 
glance, the dominant influence upon the 
city and its port of the deep, unchanging 
tides for ever washing its steel and con- 
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crete shores silently and_ beneficently. 
Every mile of Manhattan’s littoral is 
bordered by navigable water. The 
strong flow of a mighty river past the 
terraced front of the magic modern city 
brings a message of romance and of mys- 
tery from distant inland regions, a mes- 
sage that came alike to the early voy- 
agers and to the pilgrims, poets, and 
painters who have followed in their foot- 
steps. You have a sense of sharing in 
pleasant river journeys as you reflect 
that the keel which bears you, with pro- 
saic precision, from Manhattan to the 
New Jersey shore is laved in a flood 
made great by mountain waterfalls or 
still streams that flowed past many fer- 
tile acres, forests and beetling crags, 
and clean, white country villages, before 
mingling here with the ocean tides to 
bear the manifold craft of the great har- 
bor of New York. 

The vast and powerful stream of the 
Hudson meets, at lower Manhattan Isl- 
and, and mingles with a turbulent salt 
current from the eastward—the tide of 
Long Island Sound. ‘This combination 
of waters, joined with the tides from 
the sea in deep, free floods, bearing the 
city's shipping, is the most distinctive 
physical characteristic of New York 
Harbor; and somehow these tides, so 
swift and restless, seem completely sym- 
bolic of life in the Gargantuan town past 
whose myriad homes and marts they 
clide. 

Your films show you that the North 
River (the Hudson) is the chief avenue 
of the city’s water trafic, where all the 
craft of pleasure and of commerce pass 
in review. Here are the grandiose, the 
showy phases of harbor life, with which, 
in outward form, at least, countless 
thousands are familiar. Your returning 
ocean voyager, homeward bound, re- 
ceives his welcome home and his con- 
ventional view of the Statue of Liberty 
in this grand avenue of the North River. 
The great docks for the ocean liners are 
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here—colorless and cold structures of 
concrete and steel, huge utilities of an 
age ol super liners. Sentiment has no 
place in the handling of the Big Business 
of the sea. ‘The reception of a liner in 
port and the task of docking her in the 
strong North River tide are matters of 
expedition and exactitude. ‘There is no 
time in these days for leisurely arrivals, 
and you will prove an exception to the 
run of ocean-travelers if you find your 
harbor voyage from the bar to one of 
New York’s great docks anything but 
commonplace. Even the pilot who 
brings your ship into port may shock 
your sense of romantic fitness. By its 
standard he should be burly of form and 
ruddy of countenance, should wear a 
rough pea-jacket and gold-banded cap 
with straight, shiny vizor, and peer at 
intervals through a single-barrel tele- 
scope. You find him a_businesslike- 
looking man, in a neat gray suit and 
bowler-hat, the least nautical hgure on 
the ship’s bridge. Under his guidance 
the liner comes up the harbor as straight 
as a car up Broadway. But there is 
inherent majesty in her appearance dur- 
ing her slow progress as she nears her 
pier, and smaller craft halt in their 
course or turn aside to give her room. 
The giant of the seas, that on the open 
ocean might seem, if passed at a dis- 
tance, merely a long, low hull trailing a 
great scarf of smoke, here’ looms in ex- 
aggerated height. Her speed gradually 
decreases as she approaches her dock, 
until it seems as if she were to become 
but a clumsy plaything of the waters. 
For a minute or two the great ship 
lies inert upon the tide. Then one ob- 
serves that from the pier-head and 
docks sundry tugboats, looking like 
midget craft in such company, put out 
toward the liner. Without apparent 
concert or signal they gather in two 
groups, some at the bow, others at the 
opposite side near the stern, and begin 
vigorously to puff and push. Certain 
thoroughly mastered principles guide 
them. The first is that the ship must 
be docked head to the tide. If the cur- 
rent be up-stream, the ship must pass 
the dock and turn to approach it head- 
ing down-stream. If the tide be on the 
ebb, the steamer’s bow, headed up- 
river, edges slowly in until it touches the 


pier-« nd. In either case steel hawse 
are run ashore to hold the ship, and tl 
tugs, pushing lustily on her lee side, lit 
her broadside to the tide until the do« 
lies fair ahead. ‘Then a few turns of th 
ship’s screws send her slowly into hi 
berth. ‘The docking of the great ship j 
a nice piece of work. A mass of ste¢ 
weighing fifty thousand tons is mance! 
vered against a strong current and place 
to an inch in a required position with 
degree of pressure upon the dock, ap 
parently, that “wouldn’t break an egg, 
sir,’ to quote the steamboat captain’ 
favorite phrase in the circumstances 
The secret of it lies in the application of 
force in the right place. ‘The penalty of 
mischance has been witnessed in hours 
of fruitless labor, damage to docks 
and shipping, and general suspense and 
alarm until the leviathan was chained 
The master of the art of docking great 
ships is the marine superintendent of 
the line, who stands upon the pier and 
by signals, usually conveyed by the 
hands, indicates to the bridge when and 
how the tugs, the steam winches on ship- 
board, and the ship’s engines shall b« 
manipulated to assure the desired result 
When the passengers with all thei 
joys and sorrows are gone, and the 
great steel shed echoes, empty, to th 
watchman’s footfall, the captain of the 
liner, who, with three thousand souls 
and perhaps ten million dollars of prop- 
erty in his keeping, may have been on 
the bridge for several days and nights, 
hghting fog or dodging wartime dangers, 
seeks his bunk for a long sleep. But 
the business of the liner is not done. 
There are thousands of tons of cargo 
to be discharged. At night the work 
goes on, as well as by day, until lighters 
have taken it all away. Then fresh 


cargo pours in, and some thousands of 


tons of coal as well, and the liner in 
hve days goes to sea again. 


This is the mechanical age in sea- 
going, as even the briefest harbor voy- 
age will show; but the lover of the old 
days of wood and canvas will find with 
pleasure that in her domestic shipping 
New York has not entirely banished the 
sail. An occasional tarred old lighter, 
with single huge, raking mast, and dark, 
loose-footed sail, deep laden and bear- 
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ing the stamp of economical usefulness, 
passes down the tide. In its way the 
old black boat is quite as suggestive of 
earlier times, and as characteristic of its 
waters, as London’s famous Thames 
barges, while artistically it is more satis- 
fying. Neat co: isting sc hoone rs also ply 
in and out of the harbor, from ports to 
eastward with lumber, and to and from 
near-by New Jersey harbors with sundry 
rough cargoes. There is a flash of the 
old seafaring spirit surviving on board 
them in the air of respectful unconcern 
with which the skipper of the schooner 
Maria B. Hicks, of Perth Amboy, brick- 
laden, responds to the salutes of passen- 
gers on the great liner, inward bound, as 
he passes her off quarantine, his little 
green schooner winged out and going 
strong. lo him there is no distinction 
between himself and the captain of the 
greatest ship afloat. Each commands a 
vessel, and each vessel is a good one in 
her way. 

It is a pleasing sight to see the veteran 


skipper from “‘the east’ard”’ as he fare 
forth in New York to collect his charte: 
money, buy presents for “mother,” and 
prepare for his voyage home. He go« 
ashore as into a foreign land, and, thoug! 
nobody’s fool, clings to his wallet unti 
safe aboard again; and all the while he 
finds the noise and the rush of life about 
him increasing a thousandfold his love 
of the old cove at home in which the 
Morning Star, when not on her voyages, 
swings at anchor off his little shore farm 
You see the Eastern coasting craft 
more commonly in the East River than 
elsewhere about Manhattan. Although 
in a maritime way its back yard, thx 
East River is lacking neither in dignity 
nor strange beauty. You find it spanned 
by high cables and girders that in the 
distance and the hazy morning atmos- 
phere of the harbor seem more like fila- 
ments of gauzy web than tons of steel 
suspended in air. Trains of cars, heavy 
trucks, and thousands of restless feet 
pass over them, and over the tall masts 





THERE IS EVEN A BIT OF OLD SOUTH STREET LEFT 
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THE SAILOR S LIFE ASH¢ 


of ships beneath them, as noiselessly, to 
you, as smoke athwart your boat’s wake. 
On the East River side of New York 
you find homely, intimate scenes of har- 
bor life. There is even a bit of old South 
Street left. An occasional square-rigger 
is still to be seen hereabouts, although 
their berths are now mere commonly 
South Brooklyn or the o:l-docks of Con- 
stable Hook, far down on the harbor’s 
you delete the “New,” in 
harbor parlance). From these remind- 
ers of earlier conditions, as of old, Jack 
rolls ashore to ship again, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, comes to South Street to 
doit. But Jack is modernized. He puts 
up at an institution—that on which the 
great green light glows at night—has a 
neat bed at a nominal price, may amuse 
himself soberly in the “‘game-room” 
with billiards or checkers, may read o1 
write or loaf, as he pleases, amid sanitary 
surroundings, and may check his “kist”’ 
until wanted, at five cents a month. 


Je rsey side 
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\ pleasant voyage up the East River 
on a bright summer morning would be 
one on board the little gray police- 
launch, which, with a green flag to the 
fore, scouts silently along the docks as 
indeed it does both night and day. But 
being a plain citizen, you are fain to ship 
for a voyage around Manhattan on the 
neat little steamer known in the ver- 
nacular of the water-front as the “‘rub- 
be r-neck boat.” Her course at the out- 
set is up the rushing ebb of the East 
River, under the now classic span of 
Brooklyn Bridge. You may meet at the 
beginning of your trip a trim yacht or 
two tripping down the tide under sail. 
\long shore you see many freight-boats 
and barges from the eastward, lighters 
deep laden, steamers of the lesser sort, 
a superannuated ferry-boat or two 
moored to a sheltered bank and given 
over to family habitation and flower- 
boxes. You note also more than one 
dry-dock on ground from which, in other 
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days, some of New York’s famous clip- 
per-ships were launched. 

Your cicerone for the voyage is a 
blithe young man, oblivious of yester- 
days, who talks into the megaphone with 
much enthusiasm. He is a joker, but no 
sentimentalist. He is grieved if you 
choose to study the rusty old docks and 


their nondescript fleets, and turn a deaf 


ear, in the lee of the friendly pilot-house, 
to his yocose phrases in reference to 


business, bent on completing the voy- 
age of thirty mules from his summer 
home to his office in less than an hour 
One of those sharp contrasts that mak: 
life in New York, on all its levels, so vivid 
is not wanting here. At the head of the 
dock lies an old ship, one of the genuine 
survivors of square-rig days. She i 
rusty and forlorn by comparison wit! 
the trim yachts in the stream, and senti- 
ment has dedicated her to an odd fate, 





SOMETIMES A YACHT TRIPS BY 


Blackwell’s Island and the city’s insular 
hospitals. 

At East Twenty-fourth Street you 
come upon a fleet of yachts riding to the 
tide in old Kip’s Bay. Here lies a hi ind- 
some, tall-sparred bark, an artist’s per- 
petuation of an old-time rig; there a 
three-funneled flier de signed to bring its 
owner from his Sound estate to business 
at thirty-five miles an hour. If you are 
here at the dot of nine you will see a 
light hydroplane lowered from its davits 
and brought to the gangway. A small, 
lightly built man, in linen suit and 
Panama hat, enters it and is conveyed 
ashore to a club dock. In three min- 
utes he is in a motor, rushing away to 


the continuance of a_philanthropist’s 
whim—she is used as a working-girls’ 
hotel. 

Upward, briskly, past steep, rocky 
shores, where the streets end abruptly 
(and where a roisterer, you would say, 
homeward bound at night between those 
endless rows of tall, characterless houses 
might be pardoned for walking off into 
the tide); on into the narrow canal of 
Harlem Riv er, with many lumber-yards, 
that give way to a boulevard, and this to 
wooded heights, villa-crowned, at Man- 
hattan’s upper end, where the scene 
takes on a likeness to the hills about cer- 
tain Italian lakes. 

Out of the narrow channel of old 
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UNDER THE BRIDGE 


Spuyten Duyvil Creek your boat shoots 
suddenly into the broad. expansive tide 
of the Hudson and you head homeward 
again, with nature’s Palisades on one 


hand, and man’s—the inhabited cliffs of 


Manhattan—on the other. Thus on you 





TRAFFIC THICKENS 


fare, to the end of a three-hour journey 
at the Battery. 

Certain aspects of harbor life you find 
on both sides of the town. On both 
rivers, but more numerously on the Hud- 
son, the ferry-boats ply so steadily from 
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HARBOR 


shore to shore that they seem like shut- 
tles weaving some strange, intangible 
web of human destiny. They glide into 


their slips on the Manhattan shore as if 


drawn by the magnet of the vibrant, 
pulsing town. 

[he passing show afloat would be far 
from complete without a view of certain 
other craft that daily share the center 
of the stage in the moving picture of the 
harbor’s life. Next in mobility to the 
ferrv-boats come the railroad floats, 
sreat steel flat-boats, bearing long trains 
of freight-cars from one shore of the 
harbor to another. With a powerful tug 
alongside, these unwieldy craft sweep 
down the current of the East or the 
North River at a speed suggesting the 
rending of wood and iron should they 
strike an obstacle. Occasionally a crash, 
a bubbling cry, and the floating wreck- 
age of a small craft in the wake of the 
car-float tell a brief story of tragedy that 
might have been averted; and to the 
credit of the tugboat captain it may be 
said that the fault is usually with the 
unfortunate whose skill and judgment 
were not equal to navigating his boat in 
the harbor’s swift tides. 
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Passing through the ruck of lesser 
shipping, like swans among ducklings, 
come the local maritime queens, the 
larger steamers of the river and coast- 
wise routes. The latter you may see in 
the early morning, high and white, sug- 
gesting a certain sort of summer hotel, 
ending their night voyages from the 
eastward by sweeping handsomely past 
the Battery and rounding to at their 
docks on the lower North River front 
with the precision of motor-cars entering 
agarage. lhese great traveling taverns 
have not been long in port when others, 
scarcely smaller, with even brighter and 
airier superstructures, leave their berths. 
These are the Hudson River day boats. 
Brave in flags and music, they entice the 
holiday traveler by promise of public 
dancing, the graceful gyrations of a 
““masked lady” being offered to give 
zest thereto. Handsomely the great 
river boats sweep up-stream, to reveal to 
their gay thousands of excursionists the 
beauties of the Palisades, of West Point, 
and the Highlands; though one cannot 
be certain that nature’s beauties hold 
their own with the counter attractions of 
a dancing-floor and a band. 





REFITTING AT ERIE BASIN—-SOUTH BROOKLYN 











THE BREAK 


If there be frivolity reflected in this 
predisposition toward the tango boat, a 
virtue offsetting it—that of patience—is 
emphasized in the appeal of another sort 
of boat to its patrons among the city’s 
thousands. While yet the sun is peeping 
around the corner of the Barge Office 
on the Battery’s end, and is gilding deep 
red the green-and-brown walls of the old 
fort on Governor's Island, certain calm, 
middle-aged men, bearing baskets or 
bundles, appear on the esplanade and 
seat themselves. They have the air of 
persons who sleep well and from choice 
rise early. An after-breakfast pipe sol- 
aces them in their wait on the benches, 
for it is apparent they come early with 
a purpose. They wish to be there when 
their favorite boat for the fishing-banks 
pulls in at her berth to take on her holi- 
day crowd. They know she will lie at 
the Battery for a couple of hours or so, 
and that the early comers will get the best 
places along her rails for their fishing. 


These grave and placid sportsmen are 
ready to march on board with hurried 
yet dignified steps as soon as the boat’s 
gang- pi: ink is down. The two hours’ 
wait is nothing to them. They employ 
it in looking over their gear, arranging 
their camp-stool, bait, lunch, and other 
impedimenta, and reading their morning 
paper. 

To talk with one of these fishermen 
is to travel in the realms of peace. “‘! 
have been going down to the fishing- 
banks every Sunday in summer for 
twenty-five years,” said one of them to 
an inquiring traveler one bright Sunday 
morning in July. “‘I have gone on this 
boat ever since she came out, fifteen 
years ago, and I always manage to get 
the same place, near the starboard pad- 
dle-box. Get fish every time? Of course 
I get fish. Got twenty-five sea-bass 
last Sunday!” 

The sureness of this philosopher's 
grasp on simple joys was more refreshing 
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than a cool spring in the desert. He 
new what he wanted, and was getting 
‘+. The fishing-fleet carries hundreds of 
ich men as these seaward from the 
Rattery every Sunday and holiday from 
spring to fall. The boats are indifferent 
raft compared with the river queens, 
being old yachts, chiefly, but they are 
vell suited to the work in which they 
are engaged; and first and last, in their 
present occupation, they probably carry 
afloat more contentment than any oth- 
er craft sailing the waters of New York 
Harbor. 


New York’s life afloat is so changeful 
and so replete with human interest that 
not even the New-Yorker himself, with a 
bent for waterside prowlings and harbor 
excursions, may be depended upon to 
know half its charm or extent. To him 
its appeal is overshadowed by that of 
life in the city itself. 

Your most seasoned harbor voyagers 
are, perhaps, the commuters of the fer- 
ries, whose numbers do not seem to have 
diminished since burrowings beneath the 
harbor and the multiplication of bridges 
from New York’s eastward side have 
afforded new and swifter modes of pas- 
age for the day-dwellers of Manhattan 
to and from their suburban homes. Yet 
the commuter, with six hundred harbor 
voyages a year to his credit, sees actually 
less of the harbor than the observant 

itizen who gives it occasional intelligent 

study. The mental stimulus of his 
morning and evening paper is enough to 
keep his thoughts abstracted from a 
cene that he may contemplate daily if 
he wishes. Only a field of river ice 
and a tide-gripped ocean-liner across 
the ferry slip, boding delay at the of- 
hee or the missing of the 5:18 train 
homeward, are matters of concern sufh- 
cient to draw his gaze away from his 
readings. 

[f you would taste the essential qual- 
ity of New York Harbor, its ships and 
its life, you must mingle with the popu- 
lation of the harbor itself—the thou- 
sands of people who live afloat, on the 
fringes of the city, in various craft, at 
the docks and in the creeks, rivers, bays, 
and canals of Greater New York. An 
intelligent and, in the main, a thoughtful 
community is this brotherhood of the 
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tide. A day among them in the byways 
of the port is sure to be well spent. In 
your harbor voyages, be they many or 
few, you will find yourself impressed, for 
example, with the personality of the tug- 
boat captain. He is at once the busiest 
and the coolest man in the daily rush of 
harbor work. Furthermore, he is a per- 
son of character. You may observe that 
the captain of a small tug pulling mud- 
scows is not beneath the wearing of a 
“boiled” shirt and a heavy gold watch- 
chain with a “society” charm, suggest- 
ing nocturnal gatherings in which he 
may have been addressed as ‘‘ Noble 
Grand.” He views the changing pano- 
rama of the harbor with practised eye. 
He knows every liner on sight, and can 
tell you when it is “thick outside,” and, 
by reason of the fog, the ships that will 
be late in docking. From a fleeting 
glimpse of this or that steamer far down 
the bay, from little scraps of informa- 
tion and signs of action that would be 
lost on a landsman, he pieces out the 
harbor’s news of the day. In an emer- 
gency he rises to his proper level. He 
may drop his tow of mud-scows in a 
twinkling to aid with cool skill a great 
ship threatened by fire, to bring succor 
to craft in collision, or to pass a line to 
a disabled ferry-boat or yacht. 

The New York tugboat captain has a 
home near by; but there is another type 
of harbor sailor who has not. This is 
the bargeman. He represents a commu- 
nity distinct from the city’s residents 
—people who look upon city life as 
something apart from them, and who 
“go ashore” for business or pleasure as 
one who makes an excursion into terri- 
tory with which he has little real ac- 
quaintance. 

Were the floating population of New 
York Harbor assembled it would equal 
that of a city. It has been estimated 
recently that among the families living 
on barges in New York Harbor waters 
alone are four thousand children of 
school age. If sometimes these children 
want for schooling, it is not for lack of 
purpose in the parents. If the barge is 
like to be absent on its voyages, the little 
family may be sent ashore to “‘board”’ 
during the school term. Evidence that 
barge life does not stifle effort or oppor- 
tunity might be had in the case of a 
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worthy Yankee skipper who, changing 
a billet on a coaster for one on a barge, 
reared four sons about the docks of New 
York and lived to see each gain an 
honored place in business or professional 
life. 

The lot of the harbor bargeman is not 
one for commiseration. He is far more 
independent and content than his neigh- 
bors in the fetid hives of the tenement 
districts which he sees from his barge 
as he floats past the river foot of East 
Side streets. At evening his floating 
home is moored in a quiet dock. He 
may sit on his bit of deck and enjoy his 
after-supper pipe in quiet, as he gazes 
upon the darkling ripples of the water 
and listens to the dying roar of the city’s 
busy day. His wife sits beside him, put- 
ting the last stitches in a gingham gar- 
ment for their child, who already is in 
his bunk. Their cabin is bright and 
clean, without and within. White paint 
and green trimmings, a bit of striped 
awning and a little flagstaff, are its out- 
ward embellishments. Muslin curtains 
at its tiny windows, geraniums on the 
sills, a cheery nickel clock on its own 
shelf above the stove, a neat red table- 
cloth, a home-made braided rug upon 
a bright oilcloth—these give character 
to the living-room, or “galley.”” Within 
is the bedroom, perhaps six by eight 
feet, with a white iron bed and a bunk 
above its foot, in which the son and heir 
sleeps peacefully. There may be a cot- 
tage in New Jersey or down Long Island 
Sound waiting this worthy couple when 
winter's ice closes the Hudson and ends 
their season’s work; but they make the 
barge their home while on it. Some of 
these barge homes shelter families of five 
or six persons. On some of the large 
covered railroad barges the skipper’s 
house is on the roof. Its dimensions may 
be ten by thirty feet, affording three 
rooms. In the “parlor” one would not 
be surprised to find a sofa, a music-ma- 
chine and racks of records, and family 
portraits in crayon, all according to 
usage ashore; while the captain, being 
of a sporting turn, takes his family to 
sail on a Sunday in a gorgeously painted 
punt of his own building, with leeboards 
to make it weatherly, and a sail setting 
as neatly as the canvas of a cup defender. 


Your acquaintance with harbor citi- 
zens will carry you into many out-of-the- 
way places that are not without pleasant 
surprises to reward a little mild ex- 
ploration. Venturing with your launch 
into a dock on the Hoboken side, wel] 
above the piers of the German liners, 
you find, for example, a retreat for de- 
crepit craft and those laid up for winter. 
Of its existence you had not dreamed s0 
long as you kept to the ferry. Her 
are Need for large ships, dry-docks, 
quite screened from the river by a 
front pier where liners from Denmark 
dock. On the heights above, a famous 
family mansion still stands. New York’s 
first steam ferry had its New Jersey 
terminus here, at a picnic resort of th 
forties, the Elysian Fields. 

It is not the lot of the average city 
person to know the stranded sailor, the 
bargeman, even the tugboat captain; 
or, without effort, the harbor byways 
that to them are familiar ground. Thes: 
byways figure small on your daily film, 
but they are none the less largely con- 
nected with the harbor’s life. Some of 
them are to be found about South 
Brooklyn. Here, at Erie Basin, steamers 
of all sorts and conditions refit for their 
voyage. Great floating docks lift the 
heaviest of them out of water until their 
hulls are visible above the fence on th: 
basin’s harbor side. 

In such out-of-the-way corners of th« 
harbor as we have seen, the sentimen- 
talist finds rich reward. A certain ship- 
breaker’s yard in Kill van Kull should 
fascinate his fancy. Here noble old 
ships, lighters, tugboats, yachts, and har- 
bor steamers share a common fate. |f 
their planks be fastened with copper, th: 
swifter their end. Your knacker has no 
time for sentiment. He does not ponder 
on the youth and beauty, despair and 
crime and guilt, that the old steamer's 
staterooms may have lodged. He 
more concerned with the weight sed 
character of their metal fittings. [1 
thinks of the hulks in the yard only in 
terms of junk. A fitting attitude, you 
say, in a sexton of ships, and one you 
would not have otherwise; for senti- 
ment, in the premises, should be re- 
served to him who follows harbor voy- 
ages to their end. 
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wen BS miles,” said Stemmetz, 
| N ee the banker. 

AI /| We were sitting on a 
“| pile of iron trusses three 
thousand feet above 
sea- % vel in the Gorgon Pass. Steinmetz 
had underwritten half of the bonds of 
the irrigation project, and he was out 
there to take first-hand information back 
to the other members of the syndicate. 

Behind us was the shadowed, echoing 
cathedral hall of the giant firs; before 
us the chasm of the Pass yawned, its 
cragged top open like the toothed jaws 
of an upturned mouth, its bottom hold- 
ing the white foaming thread of the 
river. The stream, at the site of the ir- 
rigation dam, had been picked up in a 
vooden sluice. On the far side a gigantic 
wall of white concrete reflected the sun- 

ight, and along its top the black-steel 

anes were busy dumping the syrup of 
stone into new forms. An army of in- 
onsequent black specks around the 
switching - engines, steam - drills, and 
rock-crushers shifted its position con- 
stantly—spreading, retracting, and re- 
grouping like bacilli on a microscopic 
slide. We knew the specks were men. 

When the power-house shack, gave 
forth a long puff of snow-white steam, 
and ten seconds later the shriek of the 
whistle followed, we saw the bacilli com- 
ing up the trail. The day was over; the 
wops, the Bohunks, and the greasers 
were returning to their barracks; they 
would pass us on the way. 

‘That is not our machine,” said Stein- 
metz, his city-fed, soft-muscled body 
still sweating from our climb. He had 
heard the puffing of a motor-car coming 
up the slope. “No,” said he, with his 
eternally worried banker-face. “A stran- 
ger.” 

A man who had driven the car came 
walking through the pillared, needle- 
carpeted grove. He had distinction, but 
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not of manners, for he stood near us for 
several minutes gazing down at the job 
without so much as looking at us. Nor 
was he of agreeable appearance; for, 
though his clothes were of the best, his 
body was graceless, and the strength of 
character in his face was tragic with 
the suggestion of power gained at the 
sacrifice of soul. 

Without a word of greeting he came to 
watch the panting laborers, yellow and 
black with sweat and combustion, file by 
along the trail with shuffling feet and 
tinkle of empty dinner-pails; and as 
each Italian, Slav, Hungarian, or Lett 
passed, the stranger gazed into the man’s 
face as one who seeks to recognize a lost 
brother. 

“It would surprise us to see Christ 
walking among them,” said he to Stein- 
metz, sharply. 

“No doubt,” the banker replied, with 
the surprise and alarm of the conven- 
tional thinker. ‘These fellows are the 
scum of Europe.” 

The stranger pulled back his cuffs and 
looked first at one wrist, then at the 
other. His face, we could see, was cold 
and hard like an iron mask—the face 
developed by a youth who at twenty- 
one has set his eyes on the pot of Amer- 
ican gold beneath the painted rainbow 
and ridden at it a lifetime, half blind, 
and digging spurs into the spirit; only 
his gray eyes showed human fire burning. 

“TI now regard the immigrant with 
terror,” said he, gazing steadily at the 
long-slanted rays on the snowy head of 
Third Peak. “The German farmer and 
wife passing the Statue of Liberty are 
just people coming to America. ‘These 
specimens walking before us are the real 
immigrants, sir. It’s the male migrating 
alone from nowhere and in full litters. 
It has fearful hope in its eyes. It has 
marched in armies without hate, it has 
sweated in fields without dreams, and 
gone over in windrows when the plagues 
swept it down.” 
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“Talk about the fall of sparrows!” ex- 
claimed Steinmetz, with a shudder. 

“It comes to us” —the stranger was 
musing—‘it comes to us half a man. 
What ts your idea of the other half, sir— 
beast or God?” 

The banker spread his mustache back 
from his thin lips with his pale fingers 
and shrugged his shoulders; then, see- 
ing that the stranger was holding a cigar 
toward him, he took it, examined the 
red-and-gold band, and clipped the end 
with a well-manicured nail. One could 
see that Steinmetz regarded the expen- 
sive cigar-brand as a recommendation of 
financial standing. 

“T am cutting down on my smoking,” 
the stranger said, rubbing his smooth- 
shaven, taut, immobile cheeks with the 
palm of his hand. “I went through the 
flood at Dayton. It was all blackness, 
wind, rain, fire, water, chaos—the Ter- 
ror. It is a bad thing to see the river 
silt drying on the faces of people who 
have been caught in second-story rooms. 
I came out here to forget it.” 

He had taken out a gold-mounted 
fountain-pen and a little white card, 
which he stretched over the rough home- 
spun cloth on his knee, and over and 
over again he was writing on the card, 
so that we could see by covert glances, 
the name “Evelyn, Evelyn, Evelyn.” 
Steinmetz regarded the man with curi- 
osity and apprehension; ~ he gauged the 
distance between our perch on the iron 
girders and the edge of the cliff. He 
might have feared that the stranger 
would jump up and wrestle with him 
nearer and nearer that rim of death. 

“You were speaking of immigrants,” 
said the banker, nervously. 

“Yes, I was about to tell you the 
story given me by a woman I know—a 
very beautiful woman with hair the color 
of that sunlight beyond those peaks.” 

Said he: 


Perhaps you know the typical iron 
industry that squats on the bank of a 
river in the Middle West. It is like a 
creature which has come down to drink 
or wallow in the slime. There are black, 
steel-guyed chimneys throwing up green 
smoke, and a spur-track curling like a 
tail up to the siding where the freight- 
cars stand with the yard-master’s chalk- 


marks on them. The city is up the river: 
down the river, the flat marshes are half 
poisoned with the vapors of chemicals 
and oil on the waters, and soot. A 
concrete road runs toward the city. 
without a tree on it, and hundreds 0} 
workmen’s cottages of green-gray wood 
take up the space until the one-sto; 

grocery and clothing stores and saloon 
come along. And there a car-track picks 
you up. You look back and see swal- 
lows diving in the evening air and th: 
flare of red light where the night gang 
has begun a new pouring-off and a 
parade of men like these fellows we hav: 
just seen comes out of the gate and scat- 
ters into side-streets, where the mud 
swacks beneath the shoes. 

It is not a very pretty picture. But 
to some man it is as beautiful as his own 
flesh and blood, because it was all don 
by him; there is a flavor of terrible pros- 
perity—money, money, money! We se: 
the plant and think of private cars, 
Europe, steam-yachts, society, dolla: 
cigars, new motors. The plant mean 
power and authority for some man 
great power, great authority, great pric: 
—and we forget that when the man’s 
shadow no longer falls upon the ground, 
unless he has bequeathed the world 
something in spirit, he is forgotten. 

It is cruel. It is merciless. All h 
striving has gone for a few rides in an 
eighty horse-power “six” and a hal!- 
dozen marble columns in front of his 
show-place in the residence section on 
the Hill! 

The woman had in mind a particula: 
industry exactly as I have described it 
And she knew the man. She called th 
plant the “Fish-Plate, and Metal Ti: 
Company,” and the man “John Wolf.” 
It was the story of the development of 
many successful Americans—such gen- 
tlemen as we count among our acquain- 
tances. 

She had known Wolf intimately; sh 
could tell of him so that you could sce 
him. There were not any curves in the 
man—body or mind. 

He had been born in Indiana. His 
father idled, and now and then put on 
wall-paper for neighbors, but the boy 
had steam. No one knows why those 
things happen—the difference between 
father and son. When the youngster 
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was in the days when he fell out of 
apple-trees, and had the measles, he was 
the only boy in that town who had 
begun to sense the American game and 
plan a drive for a big success. School 
was not business; he shook his lessons 
out as a bulldog shakes a rag—mad to 
toss childhood aside and drive on and 
drive on! 

He began with a railroad—the old 
Illinois & Indiana Central—in the pur- 
chasing department; in five years he 
was its head. He would not take the 
graft offered by the supply-houses in ex- 
change for patronage, he would not 
smoke or drink, and without turning a 
hair he allowed himself to be promoted 
into a position which belonged by rights 
to his best friend—who was on his back 
with typhoid. Wolf was too shrewd to be 
dishonest, too selfish to indulge himself, 
too calculating not to see that the bigger 
job was worth more than the better 
friend, on the road he traveled. We 
Americans drive on—harnessed, covered 
with foam, blinders on our bridles— 
stark, staring mad. So was John Wolf. 

At twenty-eight he was assistant to 
the receiver; at thirty he was selling four 
transcontinental roads the Barr Truck; 
at thirty-five he was vice-president of 
the Western Supply Agency; at thirty- 
nine he was manufacturing fish-plates in 
the back yard of the American Tube, 
Derrick, and Boiler shops in Chicago; at 
forty-two he had twice increased the 
capital of his own plant—the one on the 
bank of the river; four years later he 
had the third largest railroad-specialty 
plant in the country. Six months ago he 
went to the home of the biggest manga- 
nese-steel producer in Pennsylvania, 
and, standing with his back to the Bar- 
bazon pictures in the man’s art-gallery, 
he told him that he must give him a re- 
bate or suffer the presence of a new 
competitor in the Alleghany field. The 
man turned white! 

Wolf had been too busy to marry—too 
mad, too wild for commercial power, un- 
til he saw his first half-century coming 
on him. He had one passion—business; 
it had consumed him. 

When he was forty-three he met the 
woman. She was only a girl, just gradu- 
ated from a co-educational institution. 
She had come from New England stock, 
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which had immigrated to Minnesota. 
Her hair was gold, her skin was old 
ivory, browned with the sun, and on her 
cheeks the color showed through, and 
the inner curve of her elbow was marked 
delicately with blue veins. 

She was interested, in her girlish way, 
in woman suffrage and economics, but 
Wolf liked her at first for her laugh, her 
activity, her health. He was thrilled by 
her grace. She represented to him youth, 
joy, the promise of life—all the things 
he had cast away and now wanted to 
bring back. He even laughed tolerantly 
at her tenderness of heart and her in- 
terest in human things. These, too, he 
had thrown from him so he could travel 
without their weight; but now, though 
he believed them to be baggage carried 
by the weak and unsuccessful, when she 
brought them before him he saw them 
as pretty playthings. He wanted her 
as he had wanted his commercial suc- 
cess. 

His wealth, power, dominant person- 
ality, swept the girl and her Soaks 
family off their feet. She married him, 
and he built a great house on the bluff 
overlooking the river, with gardens 
which had to be watered by an electric 
pumping-plant, and underground tun- 
nels to the servant quarters and the 
garage—a_ three-hundred-thousand-dol- 
lar place. Brandt of Rochester was the 
architect. 

He dragged her through Europe in a 
touring-car while the house was being 
built, spent money in wads, and won- 
dered why she did not seem happy. He 
did not know himself that he sought 
youth. She had sold him hers, and he 
had taken it. Blind as a poor sick bat he 
brought her back, showed her once 
around the Works, showed her buildings, 
machinery, his office with blue-prints 
hanging on Circassian-walnut paneling. 
He took her into the shops where eight 
hundred men were sweating, among the 
pots of hot, swaying liquid metal, among 
the rumbling rollers and shrieking lathes. 

She drew her soft white skirts close 
about her thin, small ankles, and the 
corners of her mouth were down; he 
noticed that her lips, which had been 
full and bright in color when he married 
her, had grown pale and were pressed 
tight upon each other. He was glad 
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when she put her hand through his 
arm. 

“All this is—you,” she said. 

Later on, as they were going through 
the gate where their car was waiting for 
them, with the bored chauffeur half 
asleep on the front seat, she pointed at a 
giant of a man with a two-hundred- 
pound casting slung in his hands in front 
of him. She and John Wolf stopped to 
look. 

He was one of the immigrants out of 
the nameless mob that come and go; 
his great feet, staggering under his 
weight and that of his burden, crunched 
the cinders as he swayed along. He was 
looking down—a creature whose mind is 
fastened to the ground, whose face is al- 
ways turned toward the earth from 
which he has sprung. 

From his low, concave forehead short- 
cropped, wiry hair grew backward, as 
hair grows from the face of a chimpan- 
zee, and from it sweat poured, channel- 
ing the soot upon his skin, running over 
the ledge of his great jaws and down the 
cords of his thick neck, which, before 
they were lost in the wet surface of his 
armor-pl: ate chest and in the rolls of 
muscles in his shoulders, stood out like 
twisted strands of derrick-cable. His 
eyes were small and buried deep; his 
ears were large and attached to the flat 
sides of his enormous skull; his shoul- 
ders stooped, and his arms, with huge 
hands at their extremities, were as thick 
and corded as a runner’s thighs. They 
reached below his knees. 

“You do not know any of your men?” 
asked John Wolf’s wife. 

“Few,” answered Wolf. “The plant 
has grown large. Once I knew most of 
them. Now my time is more than half 
spent in New York and Chicago. I’m 
not at the plant more than two months 
ina year. I have had to leave the opera- 
tion to others. The bigger we grow, the 
farther the top of the business must be 
from the bottom.” 

Mrs. Wolf was still gazing at the mar- 
vel of the creature’s arms. 

“Half man, half animal,” the indus- 
trial king said in an irritated voice. 
“‘These Bohunks change their name with 
every job. If you want this one to have 
a name I'll give him one. A new sleeve- 
less shirt instead of that grimy one 
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would be more useful. But I'll give 
him a name.” 

The woman bit her lip. 

“Rolls of muscle are on the shoul- 
ders,” she said. 

Just then the worker dropped his cast- 
ing on the flat-car and, turning slowly, 
brushed the stinging salt drops from his 
eyes and peered out from under his 
furnace-singed brows at the man in fine 
wool and linen and silk, and then at the 
wife who stood by his side. The interest 
he took seemed like that of an animal 
directed at human intruders; in it ther 
seemed to be something of stupid un- 
comprehension, something of curiosity, 
and something of sullenness, instinctive 
hate and fear. Head and neck and 
body were bent forward as if it would 
be easy for the man to move off the next 
moment on all-fours; and the wonderful, 
powerful, sooted arms were dangling in- 
ert and almost to the ground. 

“Call him ‘the Gorilla,’” 
Wolf to his wife with a laugh. 

She still looked at the man. 

“Come,” said her husband, snapping 
his watch-case. “I’m going to send you 
home in the car. I’ve got to see the 
superintendent.’ 

She started to protest. 

“Business is business,” said Wolf, 
brusquely. And at that time he did not 
know that later he would recall every 
little detail of that moment. 

Not three weeks afterward he remem- 
bered them vaguely when, at four in the 
afternoon, he was dictating telegrams to 
each of the three receivers of a road 
which had carried a large account with 
Wolf’s Chicago selling-agents. Cowper, 
the superintendent, passed through the 
office with the company doctor. 

“Jim!” called Wolf, sharply. “‘ Have 
we had an accident?” 

“Yes, sir. The foreman of the repair 
gang had the Number ro crane on that 
new Babbitt plate-rolier. One of the 
men was ilies over for the guide- 
rope of the tongs, and the two biggest 
ratchet-gears fed his right arm and one 
foot into the space between ’em. They 
did a finished job.” 

“Only needs a little trimming at the 
shoulder,” said the doctor, grimly. “The 
ankle may give more trouble.” 

“ Any liability on us?” Wolf asked. 
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“No, sir, I think not,” said Cowper. 
“‘Carelessness of one of the other work- 
men. We get let out. And, by the 
way, the C., Q. & B. shipment that their 
freight de _partme nt couldn’ t trace had 
delivery to-day at Moline.” 

“First rate!’ said Wolf. 

When he had finished with the ste- 
nographer he waved his hand to dismiss 
her, rose, and went to the window. On 
his face there might have been a look 
of haunting anxiety. He was worried 
about his wife. She had not been well. 
Life no longer seemed to interest her; 
she was always staring ahead of her as 
if far away in some day-dreams. And 
she had lost her color. Harwick had 
examined her and found symptoms of 
valvular irregularity in her heart. 

For the first time in his life Wolf real- 
ized that something wholly outside of 
himself might affect him. He had tried 
to make this young girl love him. He 
had watched the gains he had made little 
by little in her affections. No one had 
ever been fond of him; now he was hun- 
gry for it. The possibility of losing his 
wife and her growing love for him, which 
so satisfied his soul, made him wince as 
he stood at the window looking over the 
mill-yard. 

They were taking a man on a stretcher 
toward an ambulance from St. Antho- 
ny s—a man in a blackened, sleeveless 
shirt, half-covered with a clean sheet, 
staring white. The man was the Go- 
rilla; Wolf had recognized hira. 

“T believe I will take her to Chicago 
to-morrow,’ said the manufacturer. 
“Harwick is a good practitioner, but she 
ought to be seen by a high-priced man.” 

A month later Wolf came back from 
Chicago, where he had made a speech 
before a manufacturers’ association. 
Many men in the iron and steel products 
trade remember it, though that was 
nearly four years ago. It was the first 
speech Wolf had ever made. He had al- 
ways prided himself on being a man of 
action and not of words; he had prided 
himself on sticking closely to his busi- 
ness. He had been an individualist, 
with silent, gloating pleasure in his own 
school of philosophy. He had never 
taken much stock in conventions, asso- 
ciations, or trade fraternities. But the 
sweeps of applause which had greeted 
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him, the power of his own voice—in- 
cisive, cold, but convincing and stirring 
—the delight in turning antagonistic 
minds into the channels of his own pur- 
poses, had intoxicated him. Just as late 
in life he had yearned for the love of 
woman, he now had tasted the blood of 
game brought down by the direct influ- 
ence of his own personality; he had 
learned the pleasures of making an ap- 
peal to the hearts as well as to the 
minds of men 

Wolf rubbed his hands. Things were 
going well with him. His wife, the Chi- 
cago specialist had said, had no organic 
disease. Exercise and diversion were the 
two medicines prescribed for her. The 
manufacturer planned to take her to 
Alaska. Spring had come with orders in 
plenty; the gross income figures were 
larger than any previous year; the ray 
of sunlight of the new season covered the 
wide stretches of shops, the yard, the 
industry itself, so it seemed, with fingers 
of benediction. 

At this moment came Bernard Towle 
into the office of Wolf. 

“I wish you would let Towle & Ben- 
ton have your corporation business with- 
out the real-estate and accident-case law 
which you send in to us with it,” he said, 
laughing. 

He was a large man with a firm mouth 
—the legal mouth of judges—and a high, 
intellectual forehead with one mole at 
the middle of it. 

“T didn’t know there were any unset- 
tled accident claims,” said Wolf, lifting 
the lid of a polished mahogany cigar- 
case. 

“Only one,” the other said. “This 
man Hagoneska. Right arm and one 
foot. Single man. God knows what 
nationality. A giant of a man—a huge, 
brutal, low-browed baboon of a man. 
Symons, the shystering ambulance-cha- 
ser, got hold of him and is talking ten- 
thousand-dollar settlement. We think 
it is time to put a stop to these com- 
promises. There isn’t any liability what- 
ever for your company, and if there 
were it is wiped out by contributory 
negligence and the carelessness of the 
man who started the crane moving. 
You aren’t responsible at law for that. 
The poor devil won’t ever work again, 
and you can give him something if you 
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want, only this is a good chance to teach 
Symons a lesson.” 

“Go ahead and teach him,” said Wolf. 
“Corporations are always being the 
mark for bleeders. I think I remember 
the man. We called him the Gorilla.” 

Towle laughed boisterously. ‘‘The 
Gorilla! That’s a good name for him.” 

Then and there the fortunes of the 
Gorilla went out of the mind of John 
Wolf. Towle & Benton sent a neatly 
typewritten note on their embossed 
letter-head when the suit was dismissed 
in the May term of the Circuit Court, 
and Wolf gave it to Preston for the files. 

The day that the manufacturer was 
planning to leave for Alaska, however, 
the Gorilla came to see him. The Go- 
rilla tried to smile as he stood at the 
open wicket gate in the office, leaning 
with his one great sinewed, sleeve-strain- 
ing arm on the polished rail. Miss John- 
son saw only what was horrible in that 
concave brow with the tow-colored bris- 
tles rising from the forehead, in the small 
eyes set too near together, and the great 
hand eight inches wide which seemed 
designed for the hand of a strangler. 
And though the stupid, ingratiating 
smile exposed an even set of white, per- 
fect teeth, even the smile frightened 
Miss Johnson, and the Gorilla pushed 
his way into Wolf’s Circassian-walnut 
office without interference. 

“Whatcha want?” asked Wolf, star- 
ing up in fear at the one-armed, one- 
footed creature which stood stooping be- 
side the table. 

“You no remember me, uh?” asked 
the Gorilla, showing his beautiful teeth. 

‘Whatcha want?” repeated the man- 
ufacturer. 

“T work for you—me. I no can work 
any more. I no get money. No under- 
stand.” 

“Why didn’t you come and see me 
instead of bringing suit?” asked Wolf, 
sighing with relief. “‘We don’t owe you 
anything. It’s upto you. You ought to 
be glad you aren’t married.” 

“T no understand,” persisted the Go- 
rilla. “I work for you—me. Now—I 
no can work. You—Meester Wolf, eh? 
I no understand.” 

“What have you been doing since you 
left the hospital?” 

The Gorilla raised the curtain of the 


western window so that the glowing 
light of sunset rested on his stupid, ex- 
pectant face. 

“You look. You see city dump over 
freight-yard. I pick on dump and get 
coal—me.” 

Wolf shrugged his shoulders. 

The smile left the Gorilla’s face, and 
his thick lips closed grimly over his great 
white teeth. He perceived that the in- 
terview was at anend. Slowly hopping, 
and with each movement jarring ‘th 
office with his weight, he reached his 
cane in the corner and hobbled out of 
the office. 

John Wolf picked up a yellow tele- 
gram: 


Drawing-room to Seattle reserved for you 
on 23d. Nason. 


“First rate!’ said the manufacturer. 
‘Il was afraid we'd have to take two 
sections.” 

Thus Wolf went to Alaska, and the 
Gorilla went to the city dump. 


The city dump is the other side of th: 
high board fence with the painted ad- 
vertisements of talcum-powder, tobacco, 
and ready-made clothing. The switch- 
ing-engines shriek and scream like vira- 
gos in the yard on this side of the fence, 
and on the other side fires burrow as 
gophers burrow. They eat down into 
the ashes and feed upon the debris of a 
city whose population nearly doubles 
between the censuses. The fires bur- 
row; the little flames lick the night; 
white wisps of smoke rise in the sun- 
light; and rain comes and turns every- 
thing to a wet, soggy gray, across which 
horses drawing the city dump-carts tread 
patiently in time to the curses of the 
city employees, who move like shadows 
through the mists of early morning. 

On the dump is everything which the 
city has discarded—the refuse of the 
great struggle of civilization—the tin 
cans, litter of paper, torn scraps of let- 
ters, broken china, finger rolls of human 
hair, the abandoned riffraff, dust and 
ashes. Broken iron and worn-out ma- 
chinery, rags, and half-burned-out coals 
are rescued from the debris. Such is 
the salvage of the dump. And for this 
salvage the Gorilla must have hopped 
about for nearly four years on his great 
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ash-bleached shoe or dragged himself 
with his one great arm. 

No one can say—no one will ever 
know—w hat the Gorilla learned on the 
dump. There is time for stupid medita- 
tion there. Few come to pick over the 
shes, and most of them are children. 
(he Gorilla, it is said, slept over the 
table which backs on the dump on the 
eastern side, but the dump was his. 
2 ain or sun, it was his domain. Even the 
ish-men who came with the eternal pro- 
cession of blue carts piled with barrel 
refuse looked upon him as being a part 
of the dump. The dump was white with 
the dust of ashes. So was he. 

No one will ever know whether in 
those four years the Gorilla rejoiced be- 
cause the dump extended farther and 
farther into the marsh, creating new 
sites for great industries yet unborn. He 

have measured the passage of time 
by the number of feet by which the 
dump extended toward the oily river. 
He may have found scraps of scented 
letters which he could not read but yet 
might half understand through the ani- 
mal instinct which linked him to his 
species; he may have discovered with 
wild joy some coin fallen by chance out 
of the world’s back door; he may have 
stared at the growing city beyond the 
wooden fences, always moving nearer 
with its wall of brick and its windows 
which were aflame when the sun was 
setting, and he may have shaken his 
giant’s fist at it until hate had all gone 
and he clenched his fist no more. 

Perhaps he did not hate at all. Per- 
haps he merely wondered, as all his 
nameless mob of ancestors had won- 

dered, at life, content with his dump, 
with the sight of the dump-fires burning 
red under the black sky where stars 
burned white, with the smell of the river 
mists and the sound of the crunching 
cinders and of the loose paper which 
rustled as it moved, like a herd of sheep, 
from one side to the other of the dump 
with each shift of the wind. He may 
have found a flower sprouted on the 
dump and brave enough to blossom 
there. 

Wolf could not answer these ques- 
tions. He forgot the Gorilla, forgot the 
dump. His was a broad aspect. He 
looked upon the painted canvas of the 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 776.—29 
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whole world and saw no details. Fate, 
no doubt, planning her schemes, saw 
little reason to disclose to him that he 
would see the Gorilla again. 


For a time | had no wish to speak of 
the flood, sir, to any one. It unnerved 
me. I was at one of the worst points. 
Not even Dayton had worse than came 
tous. And even now it seems to me that 
when I speak of it I am incoherent. | 
cannot remember the sequence of my 
own sensations. 

Try to think of a wall of brown water 
suddenly appearing where your motor- 
car was standing by the curb. A clerk 
from a store had just put a bundle into 
the back seat. There comes a second 
higher wall with a rush of floating things, 
and screams and shouts all about you. 
Then the great unceasing roar, the rush 
of water, buckling of building walls, the 
crash of ripping wood, the wind, the 
cold rain, great structures swinging from 
their bases, darkness, the wailing, the 
chaos, with faces white with fear and 
faces white with death staring as they 
flick by through that hellish whirlpool of 
the elements. 

John Wolf was with his wife on the 
north side of the river when the first 
brown wall of water came lifting over 
the banks and charged through the ave- 
nues, turning up each cross-street as it 
reached the corners. The two were in 
the back seat of their Berrisford “ six,’ 
and Piccard, the chauffeur they had 
picked up in Marseilles, was at the 
wheel. The manufacturer took the 
woman’s white-gloved hand in his own 
and stood up under the car’s canopy, 
snorting with the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. 

He could see the settlement of two- 
story cottages on River Street swallowed 
in a dirty sea. Up from the bottom came 
a bobbing mass of wreckage—detached 
window-blinds, loose timbers, strips of 
fences, bed-clothing, telephone - poles, 
struggling horses, dogs, and arms of peo- 
ple trapped by the flood. He looked 
through the space between the buildings, 
and across the expanse of the river he 
could see his own house with its white- 
marble pillars—a harbor of safety on the 
highest point of the South Bluff. He 
could make out through the sheets of 
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rain and the gathering darkness the out- 
lines of Jefferson Bridge. 

“Turn here! turn here!”’ he shouted to 
Piccard. “The left! the left! Take the 
bridge. Open her up! Take the bridge!” 

The car plowed on through the 
swash, and Wolf’s wife looked up at him 
admiringly and smiled as the machine, 
speeding in front of a second rolling on- 
slaught of water, met concealed obstruc- 
tions and leaped like a live animal in 
terrorized flight. 

“We are having a race,” said she, 
sweetly, with full understanding. 

Not until they reached the approach 
to the bridge did they see through the 
darkness that the flood had _ bored 
through the river-bank where the end 
piers were still standing. A black stream 
poured through the new channel, and 
this stream was half of water, half of 
wreckage from up the river. It was in- 
evitable that the car would plunge into 
this unfamiliar chasm. All three of the 
passengers saw this before a new torrent 
of rain shut out the sight of the yawn- 
ing drop. 

Piccard, climbing over the door of the 
car, leaped and was gone; the girl 
clenched her white-gloved hands and 
smiled sweetly; Wolf, throwing back his 
head, gave vent to one short howl of 
anger, fear, and hatred of destiny. 
Twice the unguided car leaped to the 
right, to the left, as if it had a desperate 
indecision of its own, before it threw it- 
self upon the single steel girder which 
now was the sole connection between 
the granite piers and the shore. It hung 
there for a moment, then, with one 
vicious hiss, dropped out of sight into 
the torrent. 

The woman found herself lying flat 
upon her back on the half-exposed cap 
of the granite pier, staring up at the 
black sky, receiving the downpour of the 
cold rain full in her face. In her mind 
was the dim, vague memory of reaching 
for the girder, of feeling the impact of its 
hard surface as the car fell out from 
under her, and of crawling along its nar- 
row top until she could fall flat upon the 
stone ledge. 

She turned over to rest on her hands 
and knees upon the wet, rough surface of 
the pier-cap, and to stare down into the 
swirling brown maze and the network of 





wire cables which had toppled over from 
the bridge. 

In the West the sky-line had risen like 
a huge curtain, to project over the wid: 
stretches of devastation the last glow of 
the day. The rain had lightened to 
steady drizzle. The world for the mo- 
ment was luminous gray, as it appears 
just before dawn. She brushed her wet 
hair from her face and stared down at 
the water, which was now eddying back 
around the bridge piers not eight feet 
below her. In this water she saw two 
men struggling to reach a cable-end 
which dangled down the girder to a 
point within an arm’s-length of the sur- 
face. 

“John!” she cried. “John!” 

The one to whom she called gave no 
heed. Helplessly now he clutched at th 
roots of a tree lodged in the wreckage. 
His grasp was torn loose. He turned 
over onto his back and with a cough 
went under. The other man reached 
around in the brown silt-laden water, 
thrusting with his foot, as if to find the 
body. Again Wolf came to the surface, 
uttered a cry of despair, and threw his 
arms about the other’s neck. A great 
hand reached up, clutched the cable’s 
end, and the two men hung with their 
heads and shoulders above water. 

sow !’ shrieked the woman. “John!” 

er husband, exhausted and half suf- 
focated, clung desperately to the thick 
neck on which with interlocked fingers 
he hung his weight. He did not look up. 
The woman saw only the face of th 
other man as he stared at her stupidly. 
Fate had played her trick—the creatur 
with the huge hand, the long, corded 
arm as big as a runner’s thigh, the con- 
cave forehead, the bristling hair, was 
the Gorilla. His white teeth showed as 
his lips parted in a simple smile of 
pleasure. 

“Good?” he grunted, inquiringly. 

She leaned far down till her face was 
as near the Gorilla’s as she could reach. 
The roar of the flood still seemed to 
threaten to drown out her words. 

“Hold him! Don’t let go!” she com- 
manded, 

“Sure,” said the Gorilla, grinning like 
a petted mastiff. “I know him—me— 
Meester Wolf. Eh?” 


“Yes, I’m his wife,” she cried. “! 
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Do you hear? I love him. 
Keep the cable in your 


love him. 
Don’t let go. 
hz ind!” 

\ wooden beam, riding the crest of a 
new swirl of the water, hurled itself at 
the Gorilla’s legs. He roared at it in 
pain and anger. It swung the two men 
far under the girder. But when Mrs. 
Wolf looked again, the giant hand with 
knotted muscles still clung to the cable- 
end and her husband’s arms still hung 
about the great, bare, corded neck. The 
Gorilla, grinning, looked up for her ap- 
prov al. 

Night had come. The woman could 
barely see the shore. She screamed for 
help. No answer came but the roar of 
the flood and some bell tolling far away. 
The wind wrapped her wet clothing 
about her, and, shut off from all assist- 
ance, she shivered in her loneliness. 
John!” she cried. “ John!” 

The man who swung on the Gorilla’s 
neck looked up, but answered nothing. 

“Woman,” called the Gorilla, “1 fix 
him. He no let go.” 

She wrung her hands as she leaned 
back weakly against the girder-end. 
Suddenly she saw that these hands were 
still incased in white-kid gloves; out of 
the chaos of memory came the picture of 
her husband standing up in the car and 
directing Piccard to race along before the 
wall of brown water. Now, half uncon- 
scious, she could hear the Gorilla growl 
at her husband in a low, constant voice. 

“Meester Wolf—you listen to me. 
You no let go. Your woman say you no 
let go. No, Meester Wolf—you be good 
fe It ain’t long. 
You wait, Meester Wolf. No let go my 
neck, Meester Wolf, pleece. Pleece, 
Meester Wolf!” 

She heard this voice draw farther 
and farther away until it seemed to rise 
over the horizon. In a struggle to regain 
consciousness everything became black, 
and the blackness roared monotonously. 
How long she remained in this state 
Mrs. Wolf will never know. She was 
brought to her senses by the calling of 
her name from below. 

“Evelyn! Evelyn!” 
repeating feebly. 

“T am here,” shé answered, looking 
down at the two men through the dark- 
ness. 
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Wolf’s voice was 
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Good-by,” said Wolf, hoarsely. “I 
can hold on no longer.” 

“No let go! No let go!” the Gorilla 
was saying over and over again, like a 

iece of phonetic machinery. * Pleece, 
Ne sester Wolf—no let go!” 

“My fingers are slipping. The pain 
is too much. The muscles won’t ‘work. 
My fingers are slipping— Good-by.” 

The girl kneeling on the edge of the 
granite cap gazed around once more for 
possible help at this final moment. Far 
away on the rise of ground, where she 
knew the National Hotel and the Ohio 
Mutual Building had stood, red flames 
were leaping upward from the brick fur- 
naces toward the sky. They were re- 
flected on the waste of water which had 
spread far beyond the river-bed and now 
carried on its surface fantastic flotsam of 
destruction. Nowhere was there a living 
creature within sight except those two 
below her—her husband, with limp body 
and groaning, delirious voice, and the 
Gorilla, whose hand still clung to the 
cable-end and whose broad, flat face 
still gazed up at her stupidly in the pink 
light from the conflagration. Upon that 
face was an expression of eternal pa- 
tience under dull suffering. 

“T can’t,” moaned Wolf; and one of 
his hands fell free. The other clutched 
the cords which strung across the Go- 
rilla’s collar-bone. 

“Woman! Listen, woman!” panted 
the Gorilla. “I no can do more. You 
understand, eh? I no can do more.” 

She knew that in another moment her 
husband would drop like a plummet into 
the depths and be swept away into the 
chaos. 

‘Hold him, I tell you!” she screamed, 
staring down into the Gorilla’s face. 

“I no can hold heem,” came the an- 
swer. “See! I no have arm this side.” 

She pressed her knuckles to her lips 
and gnawed at the wet, shiny kid- 
leather which covered them. The Go- 
rilla was still staring up at her. Light 
from the red flames on the hill illu- 
minated his head and shoulders, and for 
the first time she could see that he had 
no coat, that his face was convulsed 
with grim agony, that the giant arm 
which hung to the cable-end had turned 
white as marble because the heart and 
arteries had long since failed to pump 
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the circulation into it. There were black 
spots on the skin of his thick neck where 
blood had settled beneath the pressure 
of Wolf’s fingers. She saw them as the 
Gorilla, with a groan, looked up again 
and, trying to smile, showed his teeth 
once more. 

“The teeth!” cried Mrs. Wolf. “Your 
teeth! He is slipping. Take his sleeve 
in your teeth!” 

The face of the Gorilla, pink in the 
firelight, broke into a smile, and imme- 
diately he bent his head, feeling with his 
lips for a hold upon the arm of the other 
man. He could not reach it. He growled. 
Then, with a writhing of his great body 
and a final tightening of his arm-muscles, 
he pulled himself upward, shook loose the 
hand which clung to his neck, snapped 
like a dog at the wrist-bones of john 
Wolf, and buried his teeth in the flesh. 

Wolf was unconscious. He swung 
limply in the water and made no outcry. 
His wife, however, stared over the edge 
at the two bodies swaying below, and for 
centuries, it seemed, she gazed down. 
With spoken words she could not have 
done more to exhort the workman to 
endure. With no language known to 
him could he have given her greater 
pledge of his purpose. 

A falling wall in the fire.on the hill 
sent a volcanic explosion of sparks into 
the black sky; after they had gone the 
light of the flames no longer illuminated 
the bridge pier and the water and float- 
ing debris below. Mrs. Wolf for a long 
time lay stretched out, with her eyes 

eering over the edge and her hanging 
pair swinging in the gusts of wind. She 
knew the men were still there at the 
cable’s end, because she heard her hus- 
band’s moans and the grunts of pain 
from the thick lips of the Gorilla. 

At about midnight she saw moving 
lights along the river-bank, and without 
changing the position of her body she 
turned her head to direct scream after 
scream toward the men who carried 
them. 

They came to her at last, over boards 
which they rested on the girder’s end. 
Their swinging lanterns threw strange 
shadows on the water below. 

**My husband—John Wolf!” she cried, 
pointing downward. 

“Hand me the rope, Joe,” said one of 


the hoarse voices. “‘There’s a guy down 
here, and if I can slip a loop under his 
arms we'll get him. . . . That’s good. 
Haul him up. He’s alive, all right. 
Somethin’s cut him on the wrist.” 

Evelyn stared at her husband’s whit: 
face as one of the men held his light 
over it. 

**Where’s the other?” she cried, sud- 
denly. ‘“‘Where’s the other—the othe: 
man?” 

“Somebody else?” asked one of the 
men. ‘‘Where?” 

Evelyn snatched the lantern from his 
hand. She fell on her hands and knees 
again, lowering the flickering flame tow- 
ard the water. 


She was the woman, sir, who told me 
this story. She held the lantern below 
the girder and saw the light reflected on 
the brown torrent. She saw the broken 
riffraff of the flood racing down-stream. 
She saw the cable dangling there. But 
the Gorilla—the unnamed creature, out 
of nowhere, going into nowhere — he 
wasn’t there. 


The stranger, stopping suddenly, 
looked up at Steinmetz inquiringly. 
The banker stared back at him. 

In a shrub clinging to the edge of 
the precipice above the Gorgon Pass a 
mountain bira sang its evening song, and 
then from the depth of the valley arose 
the sound of a mechanic’s hammer in the 
hand of one of the repair gang on the 
job. A long shaft of sunset entering th 
shadowed valley rested for a moment on 
the stranger’s iron face. 

“Nothing but the spirit counts,” said 
he. “Accumulate what you will: if, 
when you go, that is all you have left, 
you have left nothing. Nothing of a 


man remains but the immortal mark of 


the spirit. Only love lives on.” 
Getting up, he pulled his Norfolk 

jacket down about bis heavy body and 

drew both cuffs of his soft flannel shirt 


from his wrists. Upon the upper side of 


his left arm, clearly defined, was a new- 
ly healed scar—the imprint of an even 
set of human teeth. 

Nodding a farewell to us, with his life- 
less, expressionless face, he strolled back 
into the shadowed cathedral hall of the 
giant firs. 
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Work and 





Weather 


BY ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Ph.D. 


Department of Geogray 


E all know that we 
are influenced by the 
weather. That is why 
we talk about it so 
‘much. Yet few of us 
ASA| have any definite idea 
[Bo SIS) of how it affects us. Do 
we work most slowly in hot weather or 
at some other season? Is brain-work in- 
fluenced in the same way as physical 
work? Is a uniform climate like that of 
California the best, or a changeable one 
like that of Massachusetts? Is the effect 
of the weather produced chiefly through 
its external od ee on the senses or 
hone some more subtle internal influ- 
ence? We know that we enjoy the clear, 
sunny days which prevail so constantly 
in the drier parts of America, and which 
frequently cheer other parts of the coun- 
try. Do we really work faster on these 
days than on others? Most of us are 
ready to answer these questions, but 
our answers do not agree. Stop a minute 
and write the answers to the questions 
that have just been asked; state the 
kind of day when you are most likely 
to work fast. Is it a hot day or a cold 
one? Clear, cloudy, or rainy? And at 
what time of the year? 

In this article | purpose to answer 
these questions—not according to the 
opinion of one person or of many, but 
according to the observed experiences of, 
for example, factory operatives in Con- 
necticut and students at Annapolis 
and West Point. Certain individuals 
may be affected differently from those 
whose records are here considered. A 
few may be almost independent of the 
weather. Yet we may safely say that if 
several hundred readers of this mag- 
azine should be selected haphazard 
and put at some mechanical work or set 
to studying, the chances are that they 
would react essentially as did the opera- 
tives and students. If this is so, the kind 
of investigations here outlined will in 
time lead to many valuable results. For 


yhy, Yale University 


instance, we shall be able to determine 
in what parts of our country or of the 
world the greatest amount of either 
mental or physical work can be accom- 
plished. We shall be able to measure 
the differences in the efficiency of labor- 
ers and other workers of various races, 
and shall use these differences as the 
basis for determining where factories, 
schools, or other institutions can most 
profitably be located. We shall find that 
certain climatic conditions which seem 
pleasant are in reality debilitating. And, 
above all, we shall discover exactly what 
conditions are most harmful in such 
places as the tropics. With this knowl- 
edge we shall go to work, not to change 
the climate, but to supply some sort of 
stimulus or other corrective which shall 
overcome the effects of the specific 
meteorological conditions which are 
proving most harmful. 

In order to discover these things the 
first requisite is to find out exactly what 
people are doing to-day under various 
climatic conditions. This is difficult, for 
the effect of the climate of two places 
such as Chicago and Vera Cruz, for 
example, cannot be compared directly. 
Exactly the same kind of people are not 
found in both places, and many other 
conditions are also wholly different. 
Hence the best method is to take people 
in some places where there is a marked 
change of seasons, and see how their 
work varies from month to month. For 
this purpose I have obtained the records 
of over five hundred operatives in three 
factories in Connecticut. All three are 
exceptionally well managed and have a 
most careful system of accounting. In 
all cases the responsible officials were 
most helpful in facilitating my work. 
They kindly selected several groups of 
the steadiest operatives who were doing 
piece-work and whose output was not 
limited by the fear that their wages 
would be cut if they worked too fast 
and thereby earned too much. 
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The wages of the operatives depended 
solely on their own individual feelings. 
A hundred causes may, of course, enter 
into these feelings. One man may have 
eaten something that poventicon | with 
him; another’s wife may have scolded 
him for not earning enough last week; 
another may want to send his child to 
school; and a fourth may have had 
a death in his family. If only a single 
individual is considered, his wages will 
vary from causes of this sort much more 
than from the influence of the weather. 
Fortunately for our purpose, however, 
such exceptional circumstances do not 
occur every day, and the majority of 
»eople work for weeks at a time without 
eing much influenced by them. More- 
over, when the wages of large numbers 
of people are averaged, the purely indi- 
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PIC, 1—THE EPFICIENCY OF FACTORY OPERATIVES 


vidual circumstances neutralize one an- 
other. When Peter MacSheane works 
slowly because of a sore hand, Gustav: 
Olsen works fast because he is going to 
be married. Hence, if we have enough 
people, we may be quite sure that when w: 
find pronounced differences between th 
amount of work done on different days, 
it is due to influences which affect all 
the operatives and not merely singk 
individuals. 

It is much harder to weigh the work 
of a man’s brain than that of his hands. 
Nevertheless, something can be don 
Through the courtesy of the officers at 
West Point and Annapolis, I have been 
able to secure the average marks of 
nearly sixteen hundred students, either 
week by week or day by day, for a 
period of six years at Annapolis and 
two years at West Point. Because of th: 
constant pressure brought to bear upon 
the students by their instructors, and 
the distractions due to football, vaca 
tions, and social festivities, their marks 
are not so good a test as the work don 
by factory operatives. Yet in spite of 
this they show clearly that there is a 
direct relationship between climate and 
mental efficiency. 

Since the factory work is the mor 
important, let us begin with that. Th: 
first and most obvious results ar 
summed up in Fig. 1. This represents 
the fluctuations in wages week by week 
for four successive years, I910-1913. 
The height of the curves shows th 
average wages earned per hour, making 
full allowance for holidays, short time, 
and other irregularities. The figures 
have been reduced to percentages be- 
cause the scale of wages varies in differ- 
ent departments, and men receive about 
twice as much as women. By using per- 
centages the different groups can be 
combined. The upper curve is based on 
the work of about sixty people at Bridge- 
port. These people were tending ma- 
chines. Some were turning out screws; 
others were putting pieces of brass into 
holes in which the sockets of electric 
lights are stamped out. All the work 
was of this nature, not requiring much 
skill, but demanding quickness and con- 
centration. The curves for the next 
three years are based on a factory at 
New Britain. Both men and girls are 
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included in approximately equal num- 
bers. The girls were mostly from six 
teen to twenty years of age. They were 
Americans by birth, but of varied de- 
scent, chiefly Irish, German, Scandina- 
vian, English, and other north Euro- 
peans. Their work was the packing of 
hinges or screws, which are first wrapped 
in paper and then placed in pasteboard 
boxes. The men were of all ages, and 
were in general of the same races as the 
girls. ‘They were engaged in bufhng 
hinges. That is, they take the completed 
hinges and smooth them upon rapidly 
revolving cloth buffs covered with emery 
dust. ‘Then the hinges are plated, and 
are polished by another set of men whose 
records have also been used. The wages 
depend not only upon the amount of 
work completed, but upon the number 
of pieces which are rejected. In other 
words, the wages vary not only accord- 
ing to speed, but according to accuracy. 
\t first a new-comer’s work is of course 
slow, and where screws are being packed 
the girls’ fingers are made sore for a 
few weeks. Soon, however, a fairly sta- 
ble degree of speed is obtained, and 
thereafter variations depend upon out- 
side causes. So far as possible new 
operatives have been avoided in our 
tabulations. 

Che data from a third factory at New 
Haven are not yet extensive enough to 
be used in the curves of Fig. 1, but 
they are used in other connections. At 
this factory wires are wound for arma- 
tures and electrical coils of various kinds. 
Che simplest work consists of winding a 
layer of wire on a cylinder, wrapping the 
coil thus formed in a piece of oiled paper, 
winding another layer of wire, and so on 
until the completed coil is ready to be 
sawed off. In other departments twenty 
or thirty processes, such as the binding 
and cutting of wire, the tying of tape 
and the setting of gages, are required. 
Elsewhere the different parts of arma- 
tures are assembled to make the com- 
pleted articles. Thus, in this factory 
greater diversity of work is required than 
in either of the others. Taking all the 
operatives whose work was actually used 
in Fig. 1, we have the record of over four 
hundred men and girls for an entire year, 
or the work of a'single individual for about 
one hundred and twenty thousand days. 
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Let us now examine the curves of Fig. 
I attentively, fixing our attention on the 
main ups and downs, and disregarding 
the minor fluctuations. Looking at the 
extreme left of the upper curve, we see 
that early in 1910 relatively little work 
was accomplished, so that the laborers 
received only 85 per cent. as much wages 
as they did at the maximum for that 
year. About the middle of January, how- 
ever, the wages began to rise somewhat 
and continued to rise until near the end 
of April. Then they fell off a little, but 
not greatly or for long. In general, the 
entire period from mid-April almost to 
late June was a time when the operatives 
worked rapidly. Then their activity de- 
clined somewhat during the summer, al- 
though in July they were still earning 
more than in January. This medium 
rate continued during July and August, 
but began to increase in September, and 
by the middle of November had reached 
the highest point for the year. There- 
after the wages dropped off, slightly at 
first, and then rapidly. 

In 1911 we find similar conditions. In 
January the amount of work accom- 
plished was less than at any other time 
of the year. Then it rose irregularly and 
became fairly high by the middle of 
March. Through April and May it con- 
tinued at a high level, and in June rose 
considerably, so that at the end of June 
wages were at the highest level for the 
year. Then they dropped off just as in 
the year before, but more markedly. 
The sudden rise at the end of August and 
others of the same kind at the end of 
April, 1910, in March, 1911, and at other 
times were due to accidental reasons, 
such as a rush of orders. After the hard 
work of August the wages fell a little, 
but soon began to increase in the normal 
autumn fashion, so that in the first half 
of November they were almost at the 
highest level. After that they dropped 
off, slightly at first, and then rapidly, 
just as in 1910. At the beginning of 
1912 they were again very low. ‘This 
year the wages did not begin to rise so 
quickly as in 1910 and 1911, and through 
January, February, and March they re- 
mained at almost the same low level, 
perhaps because that winter was unusu- 
ally cold far into February. In April, 
however, they began a rise which cul- 
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minated only at the end of June. They 
then fell off a little, but not greatly, and 
by the end of August were once more 
beginning a steady rise. In the first half 
of November, just as before, they were 
high, and then began to fall, but were 
interrupted a little. The curve for the 
next year (1913) has similar character- 
istics, but does not remain low so long 
in the spring, and shows only faint traces 
of a drop in summer. 

Before we attempt to interpret the 
curves let us combine the four into a 
single curve. This gives us the heavy 
line of Fig. 1, in which the smaller 
irregularities disappear. Here, even 
more than in the other curves, we are 
impressed by the fact that the lowest 
wages are earned during January. Then 
there is a rather steady increase through 
February, March, April, May, and the 
first half of June. A little after the mid- 
dle of June the amount of work begins 
to fall off, and continues to do so for the 
next two or three weeks. Then, through 
July and August the curve remains at a 
lower level than in June, but much 
higher than during the winter, a some- 
what surprising fact. About the end of 
August people once more begin to work 
fast, pod they go on at an increasing rate 
until the middle of November. Then 
the rate begins to fall, but recovers 
somewhat in December, and finally at 


the end of that month drops off very 
rapidly. 

Let us now inquire what the curves 
mean. The fact that they all show th 
same features seems to mean that som: 
common factor is at work from year to 
year. The variations are of considerab). 
importance. They reach a maximum of 
15 per cent. as given in the curves, b 
actually are more, since in these curvy: 
a certain amount of “smoothing” has 
been done to eliminate minor variation 
Individual days vary as much as 25 pe; 
cent. and individual weeks nearly 
per cent. What is it which causes th 
variations? Let us consider the various 
factors which may have a bearing on th: 
matter. 

In the first place may not the vari 
tions be due to exigencies in the fa 
tories? May not the low wages in 
pars be because the factories did not 

ave enough orders on hand and so shut 
down in part? May not the high wages 
in November be because there was a 
special rush of work at that time? Of 
course, any variation of the way in which 
the factory is running must be reflected 
in the wages of the operatives, but in 
the present case the factory officials 
state that this does not seem to appl) 
to the main variations, although it may 
apply to minor details. The factories 
here considered are engaged in making 
staple products for 
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FIG. 2—STRENGTH OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN COM- 
PARED WITH WORK OF FACTORY OPERATIVES 
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Bridgeport factory half 100 
of the men were working 
upon the plan known as 
“premium ’ work. That 
is. the management and 
the men agreed that the 
various tasks should be 
rated according to the 
nur er of hours which 
the, are supposed to re- 
tuire. If a man does an 
eight-hour task he is to 
be paid for eight hours, 
ven though it takes him 
ten. If, however, he suc- 
ceeds in doing the work 
in less than the stipu- 
lated time, he is still to 
be paid for eight hours. 
Moreover, the wages for 
a particular kind of work 
are not to be reduced 
even though an eight- 
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hour task is sometimes 1300 Students in 
done in four or five Mathematics at 
hours. In return for this Annapolis 
concession the operative IGOF-IGIS 

who finishes his task in 

less than the allotted 

time is to work during FIG SEASONAL CHANGES IN MENTAL AND PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 

7 rem: ning hours of F"’ and “S" indicate the Fall and Spring maxima 


his allotment. For half 

f this time he is to be paid, while 
the factory gets the benefit of the 
ther half. ‘Thus if an operative suc- 
ceeds in doing an eight-hour task in six 
hours he is paid eight hours’ wages for 
it. Then he works two more hours and 
is paid for one hour. Thus, although he 
actually works only eight hours, he gets 
nine hours’ wages. The factory, on the 
other hand, gets an eight-hour piece of 
work and also two extra hours’ work. 
hus it gets what might be reckoned as 
ten hours’ work for nine hours’ pay. 
Hence both sides are one hour’s work to 
the good. In one case the management 
made a mistake in deciding upon the 
number of hours probably needed for a 
task. It had never been done very 
quickly, and no one knew how rapidly 
it could be done if a workman put his 
whole energy into it. The man who 
does it now earns ten or twelve dollars a 
day where he formerly earned two and 
a half. Inasmuch as the management 
has agreed not to change the rates, they 

Vou. CXXX.—No. 776.—30 





stick to their bargain. The particular 
task only comes once each month, and 
hence the matter is not serious. More- 
over, even if the operative earns ten or 
twelve dollars, the work actually costs 
the factory less than when he was earn- 
ing two and a half. 

In the factory at New Britain the girls 
are stimulated by bonuses. That is, 
they are not only paid for the amount 
of work they do, but if they do more 
than is expected they receive a bonus. 
For example, if a girl’s wages are sup- 
posed to be a dollar a day, and she does 
work worth $1.20, she does not receive 
$1.20, but $1.25, or even $1 .40 in special 
cases. The factory finds it worth while, 
because more work can be done with 
smaller capital, and with no more ex- 
pense for bookkeeping, superintendence, 
heating, power, salesmen, and other 
overhead charges. The overhead charges 
plus the charges for unproductive work, 
such as running the engines, actually 
exceed the direct cost of productive 
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labor. Inasmuch as they cannot be 
diminished, the profitableness of the fac- 
tory depends almost entirely on the 
speed of the operatives. If they could 
work twice as fast as they ordinarily do, 
the factory could afford to increase their 
wages two and a half times. 

When the bonus system was first tried, 
its effect was almost negligible. Most 
of the girls did not care particularly 
whether they received a bonus or not, 
and did not make any special effort to 
get it. The management soon realized 
that the trouble was that the parents 
were getting the extra money, and so it 
made no difference to the girls, most of 
whom turned over their pay-envelopes 
unopened to their parents. Then a 
change was made so that the bonus was 
not put in the envelopes, but was handed 
out in loose change. After that the 
girls felt that it was rightly theirs, and 
began to work for it. The bonus, it 
should be added, is not included in our 
calculations. These include only the ac- 
tual wages, which are in direct proportion 
to the work accomplished. The bonus 
and premium systems, it will be seen, 
tend to keep the operatives up to a high 
state of efficiency. As the systems are 
equally applicable at all times of the 
year, there is no special reason, so far 
as the factories are concerned, why the 
average amount earned per hour should 
be low in January and high in June. 

The only satisfactory explanation of 
this seems to be that people’s energy 
varies ten or fifteen per cent. from season 
to season. That this is actually the case 
has been shown by two Danish psycholo- 
gists, Lehmann and Pedersen. In Copen- 
hagen they have tested the prema ot 
school-children at different times of - 
year. When allowance is made for the 
normal growth of the children, it ap- 
pears that their strength fluctuates from 
season to season as shown in the middle 
curve of Fig. 2. For the sake of com- 
parison I have placed above it the aver- 
age curve for ee operatives, while 
the curve for a single year, 1910, is 
placed below. Clearly, t he strength of 
the children varies in the same way as 
the energy of the operatives. 

When mental work is tested we find 
approximately the same result, as is 
shown in Fig. 3, where the marks of 


students are shown. The chief differ- 
ence between these curves and those of 
Figs. 1 and 2 is that the fall maximum 
at West Point comes later than that of 
the operatives and children, while th: 
spring minimum comes earlier. At An- 
napolis the two maxima are push: d 
still closer together. Lehmann and 
Pedersen tested the mental capacity of 
their school-children by means of sun 
in addition. They found that the chil- 
dren vary from season to season in this 
as well as in strength, but the tempera- 
ture at times of greatest power in math- 
ematics is lower than at the time of 
maximum strength. Our curves for W: 
Point and Annapolis show the sam: 
thing. The two West Point maxima 
come more nearly in the winter than d: 
the factory maxima, while the maxima 
at Annapolis are pushed still farther 
into the winter, because the climat: 
there is warmer than in southern New 
York and Connecticut. Taking all thes: 
various facts together, it seems scarcel\ 
possible to avoid the conclusion that our 
mental and physical power is constant) 
varying in ways of which we are often 
quite unconscious. 

Since this variation applies to larg: 
numbers of people in different countries 
and during diferent years, it must bh 
due to some cause outside the peop: 
themselves. An interesting illustration 
of the effect of an outside stimulus which 
applies to a whole community is seen in 
the middle of December in each of th: 
five upper curves of Fig. 1. At that 
time each curve shows a little hump. (! 
course, there are many other minor 
humps, but the others do not occur at th 
same time year after year. Moreover, 
they tend todisappearwhen several years 
are averaged together, while this one re- 
mains, as may be seen in the heavy) 
curve of Fig. 1. Its cause is obvious 
After the autumn maximum in Novem- 
ber people’s energy begins to decline. 
It would naturally fall off in accordance: 
with the dotted line; but as Christma 
approaches, every one wants extra 
money, and.so makes an unusual effort 
The presence of this Christmas hump 
en ey because it shows that when 
all the operatives are subjected to som: 
outside stimulus which applies to a! 
alike a distinct and easily measurab!: 
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effect is produced upon the curve of 
oni Aside from Christmas the only 
conditions which are at all likely to pro- 
duce the same effect year after year at 
the same time are those connected with 
the seasons. 

Let us now see exactly what types of 
seasonal variation are of special im- 
portance. Temperature is obviously the 
aii important element, as appears from 
the lower curve of Fig. 1, but let us leave 
that for a moment. Many students 
have ascribed a great influence to the 
amount of sunlight. They say that light 
is a great stimulant, not only because of 
its effect on our minds, but because it 
increases the activity of various chemi- 
cal processes within the cells of the 
body. At first sight it looks as if the 
low energy of January might be due to 
the shortness of the winter days, but 
a little examination shows that this can 
be only a minor factor. From Septem- 
ber to the middle of November the 
amount of work is steadily increasing, 
although the days are growing shorter. 
[his is exactly the opposite of what 
would happen if the shortness of the 
days had an appreciable effect. More- 
over, in June, at the very time when the 
days are longest, we find a sudden drop, 
which again is distinctly different from 
what we should expect. If the length 
of the days had much to do with the 
matter, there is no reason why more work 
should be done in September or Novem- 
ber than in June. Nevertheless, the ef- 
fect of light can apparently be detected. 
Compare the two lower curves of Fig. 1 
[he curve of work begins to rise before 
the curve of temperature. In spite of 
the low energy occasioned by the win- 
ter’s cold or by some other cause, people 
begin to work faster when the days be- 
come a little longer, and apparently the 
two phenomena are connected. 

The same line of reasoning which we 
have applied to light applies also to the 
possibility that the variations of the 
curve of energy depend on the extent to 
which people are shut up in the house. 
Obviously, this has nothing to do with 
the two maxirna in November and May, 
nor with the minimum in July. These 
must be due to some other cause, which 
seems to be the mean temperature of the 
outside air. The extremely low mini- 
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FIG. 4—AVERAGE TEMPERATURES 
DURING THE SUMMERS OF 1910-13 


mum in January, however, is quite sure- 
ly due, at least in part, to the necessity 
of being shut up in the house. People 
begin to shut up their houses in October, 
and by the middle of November this 
would probably produce an effect. The 
effect would become more and more 
marked as the weeks went on, and would 
be pronounced by the middle of January. 
It would not cease then, however, but 
would go on until about the middle of 
March, for not till that time do people 
in Connecticut begin to open their 
houses to any appreciable extent. As 
the curve of work has risen notably by 
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little importance. F ac- 
tory operatives ar 
not the kind of peop|; 
who take summe; 
vacations. This, h: 
ever, need not concern 
us, for the actual facts 
show that vacations 
have little to do with 
the matter. If th 
were the cause of th 
fast work, we ough: 
to find the fastest work 
within a few wee | 
after vacations—that 
is, aS soon as peopl 
once more get broken 
in to their work. 
But we find that 
that is not the case. 
During the vacation 
period of July and 
August the amount of 
work is moderatel\ 
low. Then at the end 
of August it begins t 
increase, and increases 


that time, some other factor must inter- 
vene, presumably the increase of light, 
to a small extent, and the rise of the 
temperature, to a large extent. 

The effect of keeping our houses shut 
up is produced largely through the un- 
natural conditions of humidity which it 
occasions. Our statistics of factory op- 
eratives show that in hot weather a rela- 
tive humidity of 60 or 65 per cent. is 
most favorable, while in spring and fall 
about 75 per cent. is best, and in winter 
about go per cent. In winter, when the 
inside temperature is near 70 degrees, 
the relative humidity ought to be not 
far from 65 or 70 per cent. in our houses. 
As a matter of fact, it is far lower because 
we heat the air so greatly. This condi- 
tion, as students of factory management 
have frequently pointed out, is most in- 
jurious, and is doubtless one cause of the 
lowness of our curves in winter. 

Another matter which is closely con- 
nected with the seasons is vacations. 
Do people work fast in the fall because 
they have been rested by vacation? 
They certainly do, but in the present 


steadily for two and 

a half months. Th: 
maximum in November is so long afte: 
the vacation period that it can hardl) 
have anything to do with it. 

We have an idea that people need 
vacations in summer, but apparently th: 
need is much greater in January and 
February. Of course, there are strong 
arguments for taking vacations in sum- 
mer, since that is the time when it 
pleasant to be out of doors, w hereas d\ 
ing the winter the majority of peop! 
have no means of enjoying themselv: 
In spite of this the work of our opera- 
tives suggests strongly that in the man- 
agement of factories it is eminently w: 
that work should be light during th 
winter months. Already it is a custom 
in many places to slow down during 
January, and now we see that there ar 
strong physical reasons for doing thi 
Another important suggestion afforded 
by our curves is this: If the operative: 
of a factory, or people engaged in an 
kind of work, are to be speeded up, th: 
time to do it is when_nature lends he! 
aid. To speed up in February is analo- 
gous to whipping atired horse and expect- 
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ing him to win a race. Later in the 
year, however, during the spring, and 
especially during May and early June, 
people may be pushed to the limit and 
will not suffer, because their energies are 
naturally increasing. This is still more 
the case in October and early November. 
After the middle of November pressure 
may produce important results, as we 
see at Christmas. Nevertheless, the 
chances are that if the pressure is con- 
tinued straight through the winter it 
exhausts people to an undue degree. It 
may be that a considerable part of the 
nervousness of Americans is due to the 
fact that, although we relax during the 
summer, even in years when we do not 
greatly need it, we keep ourselves at 
high pressure right through the winter, 
when the need of relaxation is much 
greater. 

Turning now directly to temperature, 
we see that in Fig. 1 the curve of tem- 
perature at the bottom and the average 
curve of efficiency above it are similar 
in many ways. Both are 
low in January and Feb- 
ruary. From February 
onward they rise together 
until about the middle of 
June. Then the efficiency 
curve begins to fall while 
the other goes on rising. 
The fall of the efficiency 
curve begins when the 
average temperature has 
risen to about 65 or 70 
degrees. When the tem- Pyoaboy 
perature stops rising, the bined 
work stops falling, and 
then remains steady for 
nearly a month, or until Physical 
the average temperature Lnergy 
has fallen again to about 
65 or 70 degrees. During Absorbtion of 
the succeeding period of Onygan 
favorable temperature the Crayfish 
curve of work keeps on 
going up until the middle 
of November, when the 
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average temperature falls — #a#e of Movin | 
below 48 degrees and be- of nfusoria 
gins to be unfavorable. 

Thereafter, if we omit Growth 
the Christmas hump and Plots: 


use the dotted line, the 
temperature and the 
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amount of work decline together until 
they reach the lowest point in January. 
It certainly looks as if there were a 
close relationship between temperature 
and work, but, curiously enough, the 
relationship is in part the reverse of 
what most people would expect. Low 
temperature seems much more harmful 
and high temperature less harmful than 
is commonly supposed. 

This by no means indicates that high 
temperature is favorable. Compare the 
first four curves of Fig. 1 with the four 
diagrams of Fig. 4. Fig. 4 represents 
the temperature week by week during 
the four summers from 1910 to 1913. 
The black portions indicate weeks hav- 
ing an average temperature night and 
day of over 73 degrees—that is, times of 
extreme heat. The size and distribution 
of the black areas is in close correspon- 
dence with the amounts by which the 
curves of work dip down in summer. 
In 1910 there were four extremely hot 
weeks, which were only slightly sepa- 
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FIG. 6—THE RELATION OF TEMPERATURE TO LIFE PROCESSES 
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rated from one another by two cooler 
weeks. As a result, the curve of work 
dips low. The next year three extremely 
hot weeks, one of which was the worst 
for a hundred years, came together. 
Then there was a respite for two weeks, 
after which there were two more weeks 
of extreme weather. That year the efh- 
ciency of the operatives dropped tre- 
mendously, and at its lowest—which is 
concealed by the smoothing of the curves 
of Fig. 1—was lower than during the 
winter. In 1912 there were four hot 
weeks, or as many as in 1910, but they 
were separated bya long cool period, and 
only one was excessive. Accordingly, 
the curve of work drops only a little. 
In 1913 the number of very hot weeks 
was only two, and they were separated 
by three moderate weeks. That year 
the efhiciency of the operatives scarcely 
suffered at all. The year 1914 was even 
cooler than 1913, and when its figures 
are compiled they will probably show 
that the rate of work increased steadily 
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perature should do so much harm even 
when people work in well-warmed fac- 
tories, and are out of doors only a few 
minutes each day. Nevertheless, phy- 
sicians say that the outside temperature, 
even when experienced only for a short 
time, is peculiarly effective in giving th: 
tone to a whole day. The closeness of 
the relationship may be seen when we 
determine how fast people work on 
days having various temperatures, no 
matter in what month they come. 

The very cold days, of course, will 
all come in winter, but may be in eithe: 
December, January, or February. The 
very hot days may come in June, July, 
or August, while days with a tempera- 
ture of about 50 degrees occur in almost 
every month of the year. Taking each 
group of days, we find the average 
wages for men and women separately, 
and also the average marks of students. 
This gives us Fig. 5. Here the left end 
represents the days with low tempera- 
tures, 15 degrees being the average of 
day and night together 
for the lowest group. 
Toward the right the 
temperature increases 
until it reaches a maxi- 
mum of 80 degrees, as 
the average for the 
300Men group of hottest days. 
250 Girls The curves show that 
at very low tempera- 
tures both mental and 
sl physical work are de- 
pressed. On days 


+2 


° with higher tempera- 

1 tures activity of both 

kinds increases, the 

-2 460 increase being slight 

Otudents at first. Mental work 

reaches its highest 

point at a tempera- 

FIG. 7—EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE CHANGES FROM DAY TO DAY ture of 38 d egrees, 


during the whole summer. Thus it ap- 
pears that in general the summers of 
southern New England are less debili- 
tating than the winters. It requires 
extreme summers, such as are experi- 
enced only once or twice in a century, 
to produce effects as harmful as those of 
an ordinary winter. 

It seems a strange thing that low tem- 


while physical work 
reaches a maximum 
at 59 degrees for men and 60 degrees 
for girls. Then the curves begin to fall. 
They would fall much more rapidly 
were it not that on very hot days many 
operatives, especially the girls, stop 
working. Hence only the stronger ones 
are left, and of course their wages are 
comparatively high. 
The curves of the variation of efh- 
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FIG. 8-——-THE STIMULUS OF STORMS 


ciency according to mean temperature 
are especially interesting because they 
are closely similar to curves which have 
been calculated for plants and animals. 
For instance, experiments have been 
made to show how fast plants grow at 
different temperatures. Beginning at 
about 40 degrees, which is almost the 
lowest temperature at which plants 
make much growth, the amount of 
growth increases slightly at first as the 
temperature rises, then rapidly, and af- 
terward more slowly, and reaches a 
maximum at about 86 degrees. This is 
seen in the lower curve of Fig. 6, which 
represents all the plants given in Pfeffer’s 
Plant Physiology. Turning to animals, 
Professor Woodruff has worked out the 
rate at which the kind of infusoria 
known as parameecia divide into new 
cells at various temperatures, and finds 
that this varies according to the second 
curve from the bottom. Infusoria are 
among the lowest of animal forms, and 
represent very closely the conditions of 
pure protoplasm, the stuff which lies at 
the basis of all life. Higher in the scale 
the crayfish conducts its activities ac- 
cording to the same law, as appears in 
the third curve from the bottom. This 
shows how much oxygen this crab ab- 
sorbs. Beginning at 40 degrees, the 
amount increases up to 73 degrees, and 
afterward drops i enlts rapidly. The 
oxygen used in breathing is a good 
measure of the animal’s activity. Ap- 
parently the crayfish does exactly what 





people do, as may be seen from the next 
curve, which shows the variation in 
man’s physical activity. This curve is 
formed by combining the men’s and 
women’s curves of Fig. 5. Finally, the 
curve of variations in mental activity 
has been placed at the top of Fig. 6, 
while just below it stands the combined 
curve of physical and mental activity. 
Taking this series of curves as a whole, 
a surprising relationship appears. The 
activities of all sorts of living beings 
seem to vary in response to temperature, 
and the variations all seem to follow the 
same law. Each type of activity has a 
distinct optimum at which it is greatest. 
The optimum lies at lower and lower 
temperatures as the type of activity 
reaches a higher level. For the plants 
here used the optimum is 86 degrees, 
for infusoria 83 degrees, for the crayfish 
74 degrees, for man’s physical activity 
60 degrees, for human activity of all 
kinds combined, about 50 degrees, and 
for mental activity 38 degrees. 
Turning back once more to our curve 
of changes in efficiency throughout the 
year, let us interpret it in the light of the 
facts that have just been presented. In 
general the two lower curves of Fig. 1, 
representing mean temperature and 
work, correspond to what we should 
expect from the third curve of Fig. 6; 
that is, from the curve representing 
man’s physical activity. This is high 
between the temperatures of about 45 
and 70 degrees. During the part of the 
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year when the temperature passes be- 
yond these limits people’s work falls off 
sharply. When the temperature ap- 

roaches these limits, work increases. 
eaneal the limits, however, it does not 

vary as one would expect, but tends to 
keep on rising all the time. Apparently 
this is because the temperature keeps 
changing, and change is a stimulus, pro- 
vided it does not carry conditions to 
undue extremes. 

The importance of changes of tem- 
perature is illustrated in Fig. 7. Here 
all the days with a temperature less 
than a degree different from that of the 
preceding day have been put in one 
group. Other groups have been made 
of the days where to-day’s temperature 
is higher or lower than yesterday’s by 
one, two, or three degrees, and so on 
until at the left end we get a group 
where the fall amounts to 14 degrees or 
more, and at the right a group with a 
rise of 12 degrees. These days are of 
course distributed all through the year, 
for we have great changes of tempera- 
ture both in summer and in winter. The 
height of the curves shows the amount of 
work done by our factory operatives 
and the marks of students. 

The curves differ in many ways, but 

ossess certain striking resemblances. 
In the first place, each has a low dip on 

days when the temperature falls one 
degree. If the bottom of the dip came 
at zero—that is, on days when there is no 
change of temperature—we should un- 
hesitatingly interpret it as meaning that 
people work and think slowly when the 
temperature remains constant. This is 
probably true, for the two upper curves, 
representing physical work, are nowhere 
so low as in the portions near zero. The 
most important feature of the curves, 
however, is that toward the left-hand 
end, but not at the extreme left—they 
are all high. This means that when the 
temperature drops, provided the drop is 
not excessive, human activity is decid- 
edly stimulated. Every time that a 
storm passes over a region and is fol- 
lowed by cooler weather, people’s efh- 
ciency is increased. We say bad things 
about our storms, we are loud in our 
defamation of the changeableness of the 
weather in the eastern United States. 


Yet, after all, this is by no means a bad 
feature. Each storm brings a stimulus. 
as is shown in Fig. 8. The curve in that 
figure represents the changes in the 
amount of work done by two hundred 
and ninety operatives during an averag: 
period of six days. The first day shows 
the amount done on all the clear days 
which followed cloudy days, the second 
the work done on all the clear days which 
followed another clear day, the third on 
all the partly cloudy days which fol- 
lowed clear days, and so on. The first 
clear day, surprising as it may seem, 
shows the least efficiency. The second 
cloudy day, on the other hand—that is, 
the day when the weather begins t 
clear off after a storm—shows distinct}, 
the greatest efficiency. More important 
than this, however, is the fact that each 
succession of stormy days brings a stimu- 
lus which we should not have without it. 

If space allowed it would be easy to 
go on and point out other effects of cli- 
mate. Day by day the changes of tem- 
perature which we sometimes curse and 
sometimes bless are stimulating us. 
When winter comes, or summer, as the 
case may be, our vitality is weakened. 
Or perhaps we live in a climate which 
is stimulating all the time and therefore 
exhausting because there is no alterna- 
tion from day to day or season to season. 
Year in and year out we are subject to 
these influences. Yet how little we 
know as to their effect on us! We judge 
by what is pleasant for the moment— 
we rarely stop to consider what is best 
in the long run. Indeed, it would be of 
little use to stop and consider, for as yet 
we do not know. We only know that a 
great force is constantly operating upon 
us for good or ill. Some day we shall 
doubtless discover precisely how it 
works. Then we shall be able to prevent 
many disorders which find their oppor- 
tunity because we do not now under- 
stand how to protect ourselves. In the 
course of his age-long wanderings over 
the face of the earth man has gone to 
many places which are ill adapted to 
his physical being. He must learn how 
to overcome the effects of such mal- 
adjustment. The only way to learn is 
to discover what nature is actually doing 
to us day by day. 
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The Phoenix 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


—- TT opag| HE moment after my 
EONGES | glance had been ar- 

1 BS|| rested by the striking 
S a] 4\ couple seated at the 
Iq ° 4{| table in the corner, 
(*4| suspected that Gifforc 
Bae SG ex} Wilde, with whom I was 


dining, would be able to identify them 


for me. For in spite of their rather bold 
:dividual pattern (the man had plain- 
" the air of a personage) the strangers 
re the further stamp, now long famil- 
iar to me, of Gifford’s enormously wide 
quaintanceship. My old friend knew, 
not, indeed, “‘everybody,” as was care- 
lessly said of him, but a surprising num- 
ber of carefully selected persons in care- 
fully selected places—just the people, 
after all, his friends confessed, that one 
vould be glad to know oneself if one 
could but combine his charm, his assi- 
duity, and his method. With the whim- 
sical certainty, therefore, that I should 
know more of them, I surreptitiously 
watched the strangers through two 
The woman’s lean, dark, small- 
eatured face would have suggested some 
alert, engaging little animal, if so much 
intelligence and animation hadn’t given 
it a light that was almost beauty. Yet 
wasn’t her exterior, or his, so much 
as the relation between them, that 
piqued my interest—and that still held 
my glance when they had finished their 
dinner and rose to leave the room. As 
they passed our table, the woman turned 
her small brown head and gave Gifford 
radiant look; then, as he rose quickly 
with an exclamation of greeting, she 
stretched out her hand in obviousiy 
frank pleasure, and a slow, vague smile 
softened her tall companion’s spectacled 
f — . 

“The Shortledges. They’re on their 
way South,” Gifford was explaining, a 
few moments later. “The Clark Short- 
ledges,” he added, at my look of blank- 
ness. 

“ That is Dr. Shortledge!” 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 776.—31 





courses. 


They’ve been bad for years. 


“Very much so,” Gifford assured me. 
“You didn’t know about his eyes? 
But if 
you ve followed his work, you know very 
well he’s not impaired. He’s more 
Shortledgian than ever.” 

“T’ve been watching them. One does 
stare, of course, at a man so distin- 
guished-looking. And she—I felt she 
was remarkable without guessing why. 
For one thing, her ministrations to him 
were so adroit—and so unemphatic. 
Her hands moved like a magician’s.” 

““Oh, he’s endlessly dependent on her. 
You'd scarcely believe—” Gifford hesi- 
tated. 

“You mean he’s over-exigent? But 
that woman isn’t the long-suffering, self- 
effacing type—you can see at a glance 
she’s tremendously happy. There was 
something about her that made me think 
of a young girl at a party, she was so 
innocently stimulated, so eager to please 
the difficult-looking man you say she’s 
married to, so frankly happy in her suc- 
cess—and she did succeed. She’s doubt- 
less immensely in love with him.” 

“TI suppose she is,” Gifford agreed. 
“But theirs is a case that it’s rather 
futile to discuss unless one has the essen- 
tial data. I wonder if there’s any reason 
why I shouldn’t give them to you.” 

“Don’t invent any scruple,” I begged; 
but I knew that Gifford wouldn’t. He 
is rich in a conversational quality that 
most men entirely lack. Too kind and 
too reflective to be labeled a gossip, he 
is a passionate observer of the spectacle 
of life,—and he shares, with discretion, 
his discoveries. On this occasion, he 
lost but a moment in yielding. 

“After all,” he remarked, “every one 
who knew them knew. And I should 
really like to know how the story would 
affect some one not a partisan. Then 
perhaps you can tell me what they illus- 
trate, what law they conform to; for 
that’s something I can’t tell you. If 
their story has a moral, you can point 
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it for me. You see, in those days we 
were all too close to the scene and we 
knew Shortledge too well. Then you 
realize what a college community is— 
how it distends situations, distorts per- 
sonalities. ... Did you like them, by 
the way?” 

“Enough to want to hear about 
them.” 

“We shall be late for the play.” 

“A little, perhaps. But first acts are 
so often dull. Do let us have the Short- 
ledges first.” 

There was no danger that Gifford 
would abridge the story. His recol- 
lections were always orderly and com- 
plete—affairs of substance and _ struc- 
ture, rather than of anecdote and impres- 
sion merely. He disposed of the waiter 
by giving an extra order, ingeniously 
elaborate, and lighted a cigarette. 

“You remember the reputation Short- 
ledge already had a dozen years ago,” 
he reminded me. ‘He was an inter- 
national figure even then, and of course 
in our small world he was a god. The 
rest of us all stuck to our little academic 
niches—you know very well how unim- 
portant mine was—but Shortledge was 
above categories. Of course we spoiled 
him, but to us he seemed to move in 
a shining blur of greatness. The uni- 
versity humbly accepted whatever time 
he chose to give. But he devoted him- 
self mostly to his own work. Fortu- 
nately for psychology, he had a little 
fortune, and not a responsibility in the 
world. Brilliant, capricious, arrogant— 
well, you had a glimpse of him just now. 

“One day—or this is the way the 
legend ran among his friends—a wom- 
an’s card was brought in to him with a 
letter of introduction from some big 
university man, it doesn’t matter whom. 
No one outside our worshipful commu- 
nity could conceive what an outrage it 
was to disturb Shortledge in work-hours; 
but he couldn’t ignore this letter. He 
went out, and this little brown creature, 
Jean Plaisted, the woman you saw a 
moment ago, was waiting for him. I 
saw her not long after and I know how 
she must have looked, though it’s a 
little difficult to reconstruct her now, 
she’s changed so. She had the old- 
fashioned college stamp, I should say. 
That is, she showed she’d been ‘edu- 





cated,’ but in the severe sense that ex- 
cludes all the graces. She was gaw. 
unaccustomed, almost plain—yet with 
odd flashes of something that set yoy 
wondering. 

“Well, she came right to the point. 
She wanted to work in Shortledge’s |aho- 
ratory. He laughed a little without 
answering her—I can hear him!—but }y 
listened. You realize, I suppose, that 
he didn’t even accept any men in that 
capacity. And of course no woman had 
ever dreamed of asking such a thing. 
But the girl went on explaining. Sh: 
had taken her master’s degree some- 
where here in the East. She had fussed 
about among the European universities 
She had come to the point where shx 
considered Shortledge’s instruction th: 
next step; and she was willing enough 
to drudge for him. 

“Shortledge didn’t say anything until 
she had finished. He was watching he: 
—and he’s tremendously keen. It can 
scarcely have escaped his attention that 
the girl had a mind; but I couldn't 
make you understand of what utterly 
trivial importance that would hav 
seemed to him. But there was something 
else in her that he saw—a certain tem- 

eramental endowment of which sh« 
Pereclf was entirely unconscious. On« 


wouldn’t, of course, expect that type of 


girl to display coquetry. But Jean 
Plaisted was almost unnaturally inno- 
cent of a desire to charm. It was quit: 
in spite of herself that she charmed 
Shortledge. However, all this is a 
roundabout way of saying that Short- 
ledge fell in love with her, and inside of 
five minutes. If he hadn’t, she would 
have irritated him beyond endurance. 
So he told her that a boy was coming in 
shortly for some tests, and that if she 
cared to stay and make notes, she might. 
So of course she took off her hat, whipped 
out a note-book—I suppose her clothes 
were lined with them—and assumed sh« 
had carried her point, which was, after 
all, no more than she had expected to 
do. Precisely what Shortledge thought 
isn’t on record. 

“After that she came every day. And 
three weeks later they were married.” 

“Oh, but then it’s an old-fashioned 
love-story!”’ I wailed. 

Gifford paused a moment. “At the 
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time,” he conceded, “‘the affair did have 
rather that complexion. It was so head- 
long and, superficially, so romantic. We 
| know what Shortledge was—the most 
fascinating man imaginable, when he 
chose to be, but usually an ungracious 
brute where women were concerned. 
But in from the highway had strolled 
this educated gipsy, this little learned 
waif from nobody knew where, and be- 
fore she had time to tell her name Short- 
ledge had appropriated her. It provided 
th kind of sensation we didn’t often 
get; you can imagine the zest with 
W hich we fell upon it. 
‘And the girl herself?’ 

““Oh, she had her emotions, that was 
perfectly patent. But I assure you they 

ere not the emotions of the old- 
fashioned love-story! Shortledge’s vio- 
lent preference flattered and gratified 
her enormously, but it was because she 
it the most unthinkably naive con- 
truction on it. Marrying him seemed 
to her—oh, there is no doubt of it!—lke 
receiving some peculiarly honorific aca- 
demic degree. She took it for granted 
that it was the number of German 
authorities she could quote, or some con- 
founded thesis she had written, that 
drew Shortledge to her, rather than any 
unsuspected grace. She seemed not to 
have an intuition in the world; - and 
who was there to tell her of her blun- 
ders? The faculty women didn’t un- 
derstand, though they did discover that 
she had no bridal regalia; and one of 
them—lI think it must have been Mrs. 
Severance—made sure that she had a 
white frock for her wedding-day, and 
that she wore it. I saw her married, 
poor little elf! She wasn’t particularly 
moved. To her that ceremony was very 
far from implying that she was surren- 
dering her life to Shortledge! She felt, 
rather, that a scientific partnership was 
being sealed. 

“For their honeymoon they took a 
hurried trip to the West Indies. The 
unenraptured bride may have gained 
some inkling of romance on that adven- 
ture, though I think it unlikely. What 
she didn’t get, I am sure, was any notion 
of the relation in which they were to 
stand to each other. Everybody knows 
that there’s nothing in nature as stony 
as the reticence a man can display 
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toward his wife, even when he is in love 
with her—and Shortledge was unques- 
tionably in love with his. However, he 
may have taken it for granted that she 
would know without telling the part she 
would have to play, the Shortledge fam- 
ily being what they were—that is to say, 
a clan of hidebound social conservatives. 
Shortledge’s mother used to feel that 
she was condescending a little when she 
called on our president’s family; the 
rest of the faculty she ignored alto- 
gether. The old lady had died two or 
three years before Shortledge married, 
and he had since been living at his club. 
But while they were away the house, at 
his order, had been reopened, and it was 
there that he took Jean. 

“It was a forbidding structure, that 
old mansion, its ugly, substantial fur- 
nishings all in depressingly perfect re- 
pair. Most women would have wept 
outright at the prospect of installing 
themselves in the midst of all that dreary 
sumptuousness. But Jean, I think, 
didn’t even perceive it. Her mind was 
on her projected work. She wasn’t ac- 
customed to having a vacation in the 
middle of the academic year, and she 
had doubtless seen no reason for taking 
this one. Now that she was back again, 
her instinctive procedure would have 
been to unpack her tooth-brush, or 
whatever light impedimenta she carried, 
put a little old red cap on her head, and 
run down to the college. But she didn’t 
go—even once. Shortledge went, as 
usual. And his wife, according to the 
immemorial tradition of the Shortledges, 
re -mained at home. ; 

“As Nina Severance said, it was like 

the things they do to guinea-pigs to 
take that very specially trained little 

creature, with her head full of references 
and statistics and charts and diagrams 
and consuming personal ambitions, and 
appoint her the social successor of the 
late Mrs. Shortledge, with really no 
personal liberty whatever. It wasn’t, 
you see, that Clark Shortledge had any 
idea of making a domestic drudge of the 
girl; the house swarmed with servants, 
and a housekeeper over them. There 
was nothing for Jean to do—and I sup- 
pose there never was a woman to whom 
leisure was so intolerable. With no in- 
stinct for domestic putterings, no social 
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gift, no leaning even toward every-day 
human contact, she had but one love 
and one longing, and the satisfaction of 
this was denied her. We wondered if her 
husband seriously expected her to emu- 
late the programme of his mother’s days: 
church committee meeting, ceremonious 
luncheon, nap, drive in a closed carriage. 
Oh, Shortledge had his idea of the proper 
pastimes of a lady; he had been born 
with it! 

“I don’t know how it was that every 
move that was made inside that old 
fortress of the Shortledges went the 
rounds of the college inside of twenty- 
four hours. But every college town 
has its highly developed secret-intelli- 
gence system—for all its false air of 
being wholly devoted to higher things. 
It rather shocks me now, the intimacy 
with which I followed, though through 
no effort of my own, the misunderstand- 
ings of that strange pair. Wherever I 
turned I caught the whisper of some 
fresh bulletin. Dear me! I can still 
remember some of them. Shortledge, 
lecturing to the Seniors, said something 
unconditionally damning about the ca- 

acity of a woman’s mind—the campus 
ied with it for days. Jean had 
chosen the occasion of their dining at the 
president’s house to set forth, quite with- 
out heat, her grievance in being excluded 
from her husband’s work; which had 
drawn from Shortledge, in spite of him- 
self, a biting phrase or two, enough to 
sustain the burden of malicious repeti- 
tion. Jean would have dallied with 
the suffrage cause, but there was the 
scandal of her husband’s having pro- 
hibited it. He was consistent, of course. 
His mother, at that period, would still 
have been an “anti”; the social distinc- 
tion between the two camps had not 
yet broken down 

“We faculty people were rather an 
agreeable group; but, as you see, we 
did concern ourselves with unessential 
things! And from debating overmuch 
on the matter we shortly found ourselves 
—although we all reverenced Shortledge 
and thought Jean unimportant—split 
into two factions: the incipient femi- 
nists who couldn’t stomach Shortledge’s 
attitude toward marriage, and consid- 
ered him, in spite of his eminence, a 
good bit of a brute; and those that 


piously believed in woman’s abasement 
and held that the triumph of being 
Shortledge’s wife ought to content any- 
body, with whatever humiliations j; 
might be involved. But both factions 
were naturally agreed that the marriagy 
should never have been 

“Nina Severance had the gracious art 
of approaching the unapproachable; and 
she had lost no time in making friends 
with poor, puzzled, thwarted little Jean 
Shortledge. From the first Jean talked 
to her with singular freedom; and th: 
girl’s plaints, Nina said, were the queer- 
est she ever listened to. She had 
jealousy of her husband’s absorption in 
the matters that made up the great 
part of his life. She made but th 
slightest demands upon his attention. 
But she was stricken by his having so 
definitely closed his official doors in hi 
unsuspecting face—by his having closed, 
indeed, the wider and usually so unex- 
cluding gates of the university itself. 
It was so strange and lonely, her exil 
from the life of learning. For the first 
time in her experience her days wer 
not conforming to some academic rou- 
tine; and when the chapel bell rang in 
the morning she used to pace the floo: 
in misery because it wasn’t summoning 
her to unnibbled intellectual pastures. 
She confided once to Nina that to he: 
the most thrilling odor in the world was 
that of a freshly washed blackboard. 
Even her own bedroom, they said, gav: 
the impression of being furnished with 
card catalogues and pencil-sharpeners. 
The rites of the scholastic life had ob- 
sessed her as the rites of religion or o! 
domesticity obsess other women. Shx 
suffered as a nun would suffer denied 
her austerities. Some people thought 
this wasn’t feminine of her. But I neve: 
heard of a man who fell in love with 
blackboards and card catalogues. 

“The girl made characteristic, care- 
fully thought-out efforts to regain what 
was for her the normal balance of life. 
She planned to give courses of lectures; 
to coach backward students; to stud) 
medicine and practise it. But Short- 
ledge wouldn’t hear of any of thes: 
things; and she, for her part, wouldn't, 
or couldn’t, be the gracious social fig- 
ure that he had doubtless supposed sh« 
would automatically become. How un- 
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reasonable each of them must have 
seemed to the other—and how unreason- 
ab le, in fact, each was! 

«Still Jean, at her most miserable 
hour, never went in for scenes, or even 
for the gentle tears to which her trials 
surely entitled her. She always thought 
of her own situation in academic, never 
in romantic, terms. She didn’t even 
spell her unhappiness in capitals. Being 
utterly unlearned in the literature of 
the subject, she didn’t think or feel in 
the accustomed phrases—the phrases 
that, it may be, novels have imposed 
upon life. Her own secret mirror did not 
in the least reveal her as a woman de- 
feated in the supreme adventure; rather 
as a student who had registered at an 
uncongenial school and lost time by the 
error! It had at least become clear to 
her by this time that her marriage had 
been far from the equivalent of the 
crimson hood of scholarship—such in- 
signia of the intellect were yet to win. 
And if she suffered none of the celebrated 
torments of love, the lesser humiliations 
that did afflict her were sharp and real 
enough. 

“T remember the rainy spring morn- 
ing W hen I was hurrying past the Sever- 
ances’ on my way to the college, and 
Nina called me in to give me the news— 
news naturally not yet public. It had 
come sooner than we supposed, even the 
best-informed of us. Jean Shortledge 
had told her husband—it was something 
more than a year since they were mar- 
ried—that she was going to leave him. 

She had found him pretty difficult, 
[ imagine, at the crisis—though it’s true 
she had never found him anything else. 
It must be that Shortledge, who, outside 
his own home, was so profound a psy- 
chologist, had anticipated no reaction 
from the many denials and inhibitions 
that he imposed. He hadn’t foreseen, 
with the rest of us, that her first inde- 
pendent action would be to free herself 
altogether from his autocracy. But on 
this point there is something to be said 
for him. He had supposed himself out- 
side the world where women commit 
such spiritual violences. No marriage 
covenant accepted by a Shortledge had 
ever been dissolved except by death. 
The manifestly serious criticism of < 
husband implied in such a eetindiog 


had never before been formulated by 
any woman bearing the Shortledge 
name. But Jean’s daring innovation 
didn’t move or modify Shortledge a sin- 
gle jot. There he loomed, as nature and 
his progenitors had shaped him. It was 
for his wife to accept, to concede, to sur- 
render utterly. Furthermore, he was in 
love with her; he wanted her. She had 
always charmed him; she charmed him 
still. From his point of view, what more 
could she ask than that? 

“*T don’t know how to talk about it, 
but I have to go,’ was what she had said 
to him, over and over. She was, of 
course, as ignorant of the traditional 
lore in regard to the relations of men 
and women as she was of most other 
things. Matters that speculative women 
give so large a share of their attention 
to never penetrated her mind at all. 
The science or art or game of marriage 
didn’t exist for her. I told you why it 
was she married Shortledge. 

“When he found she was inflexible, 
he pulled himself together and asked her 
to wait a week. He was to make a hur- 
ried journey to New York in the inter- 
val. This, as reported, had no signifi- 
cance for us; naturally, we didn’t guess 
the poor fellow’s reason. And Jean 
agreed, willingly enough, though she 
told him that it wasn’t necessary, that 
it would take her but an hour to pack. 
The little creature had so few posses- 
sions! Indeed, one grievance some of 
the women cherished against her was 
that she so conspicuously underdressed 
her social role. She had never weaned 
herself from her class-room costume— 
stubby shoes, rough shirt-waist, and 
red tie. You could see her marching out 
of town as she had marched into it— 
alone, unburdened, impersonal, her ca- 

pable mind bent on some fresh, distant 
opportunity. 

And yet, perh: aps that’s caricature. 
She must have been human—under- 
neath—even then. She had become 
touchingly attached to Nina Severance. 
It’s true that for a long time she had 
seemed to me, the only woman I knew 
who was utterly uninfluenced by Short- 
ledge’s attractions. But how can one 
be sure, even of that? For I saw what 
she was afterward. And you yourself 
saw what she was, an hour ago. 
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*‘It happened that the very day Short- 
ledge came back from New York I had 
to go to see him by appointment; we 
were on some faculty committee, and I, 
very properly, had done all the work. 
I took it for granted he would have for- 
gotten the engagement, as he usually 
did; but I found him alone in his office, 
doing nothing. It struck me as unnatu- 
ral that the big, energetic fellow should 
be so inert. He hadn’t been reading; 
indeed, he didn’t look as if he had been 
thinking; even his hands were curiously 

assive. It was as if a tremendously 
ce sal dynamo had broken down. 
. . . He listened to whatever it was that 
I had to read to him, but disconcerted 
me by making not the slightest com- 
ment. When I had finished, I asked 
him what I should do. 

*““*My dear fellow,’ he said, quietly, 
‘do exactly as you please.’ Only, if I 
remember, he swore a little. ‘The thing 
doesn’t concern me. I don’t know what 
does concern me. I’m out of it all—out 
of everything.’ 

“I didn’t understand him, of course; 
and I was embarrassed by my illegiti- 
mate knowledge of his own domestic 
affairs. I couldn’t condole with him on 
Jean’s threatened departure, and it was 
to this that I naturally attributed his 
frame of mind. So I stammered some- 
thing extremely stupid, though I can 
see now that it made no difference what 
I said or who I was. I was the first 
human being he had encountered since 
his return—and he had to talk. I be- 
lieve anybody would have had to, in his 
place. 

“*T’ll have to tell you, Wilde,’ he 
went on—but in the cool, depreciatory 
tones with which he would have dis- 
cussed the intellectual frailties of some 
lagging Sophomore— I’m giving up my 
work here. I’m giving up all my work, 
and for good. his 1s the last of me. 
That strikes you as an odd thing to be 
saying, but the truth is, my eyes have 
given out. I’ve suspected it for several 
weeks. Yesterday, in New York, I 
made sure. You see, my work isn’t the 
kind you can fumble with in the dark. 
And I don’t seem to care about learning 
to plait straw.’ 

“IT don’t remember what I said, or 
whether I said anything. You see, 


there wasn’t any measuring the extent 
of such a calamity. All other modern 
work in his line seemed to be linked with 
Shortledge’s—to hinge on his. And he 
was still at the stage of making brill- 
lant experiments; the world was wait- 
ing for his conclusions. So much mor 
was involved than the blow to the man 
himself, though that was bitter enough. 
We both perfectly realized the futility 
of speech; and he showed very soon 
that he wished me to leave him. But 
the horror of the man’s wrecked life 
stunned me so that not until I was out 
on the street again did I remember on: 
other critical element in his situation. 
And that had to do with Jean. 

“So I went straight to the Sever- 
ances’. It took very few words to let 
Nina know—no man would have grasped 
it all as quickly. I didn’t even have to 
tell her that I knew Shortledge intended 
not to survive his misfortune, for sh« 
guessed that, too. There had been 
something so dreadfully eloquent in his 
inertness! 

“*It’s pretty bad, isn’t it? she com- 
mented; ‘but not as bad as if Jean 
didn’t exist. Everything depends on 
her, now.’ 

“My conviction fell a little short of 
hers. ‘Oh, she could save everything,’ 
I said; ‘save his life, and more besides. 
But would she, without knowing what 
has happened? I’m pretty sure Short- 
ledge hasn’t told her. And she’d have 
to be able to swear every kind of an oath 
that she didn’t know what we know. 
Isn’t that rather beyond her? Or could 
you manage it, Nina? Could you per- 
suade that poor little thinking-machin« 
that she has got to take things on trust 
and save the man that belongs to her, 
whatever his failings are? Saving Short- 
ledge—that’s worth doing. She'll be 
amounting to something then. She’|! 
be doing something no other mortal on 
earth could do.’ 

“**But she must do it without knowing 
why,’ repeated Nina. ‘Yes, I think 
you're right. And she will.’ And Nina 
left me to talk college politics with her 
husband—a good, dull eg 5 Will Sever- 


ance was; a wizard in the Latin depart- 


ment—and flew off to apply her delicate 
touch to what was, I feared, an insufh- 
ciently responsive instrument. 
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“The greater part of what happened 
during the rest of that day I shall never 
know. But I do know that Nina ar- 
rived at the Shortledges’ with the air of 
an authoritative super-mortal and found 
Jean up-stairs, packing. 
that critical ceremony had at last ar- 
rived. But you would never have 
guessed from the orderly, unflurried, un- 
concerned air of the household that its 
very life was being undermined. Jean’s 
relation to her own establishment was 
such a pitifully unimportant one. 

“But Nina didn’t waste any effort 
pitying her. Instead, she went to work 
at that strange, unawakened child with 
the concentration of an evangelist or a 
‘debt-raiser.’ She used every wise and 
every foolish argument that had ever 
been conceived regarding a wife’s duty 
to her husband—and mixed them up so 
that you couldn’t put your finger on the 
foolish ones. She set forth with great 


emphasis the importance of Shortledge; 
and then she made equally clear the 
insignificance of Jean herself. Nina had 
a good bit of eloquence, when she chose 


to use it; and of course the girl had 
never been talked to with such scorching 
directness before. All that she could 
set against Nina’s determined rhetoric 
sounded small and selftsh, as Nina meant 
it to. And in the end she yielded. She 
promised, that is, to stay with Short- 
ledge. But I can’t explain to you why. 
I’ve really never understood. 

“Since you’re a woman, you can 
doubtless piece out the rest of the story 
for yourself. I remember that it seemed 
much less extraordinary to Nina Sever- 
ance than it seemed to me. In some 
half-blind, half-conscious way the girl 
did spring to her opportunity. She must 
have been inspired to sweeten Short- 
ledge’s bitterness with certainties that 
were something less than truths. At all 
events, she brought him to the point 
where he was unwilling to forego an 
existence that included her, even though 
it should prove, as he assumed, a mere 
existence. The next step was, of course, 
that he allowed her to help him—and 
her amazing capacity revealed itself. As 
it proved, there was nothing she couldn’t 
do for him except think; and that proc- 
ess he didn’t need to delegate. The 


The hour of 


new arrangement worked itself out with 
entire facility. He directed the experi- 
ments and she performed them; he dic- 
tated and she wrote. So that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the poor fellow’s work was 
very little interrupted by his misfortune. 
It was as though he had lost a limb that 
had immediately replaced itself, after the 
manner of more simple organisms. In 
an incredibly short time the thwarted, 
self-centered, miserable little creature 
who had been on the point of running 
away from him had delightedly become 
an indispensable part of his very being. 
As a matter of fact, she was recreated. 
His genuine need of the service she was 
so proud to give made a woman of her. 
Six months later she was desperately in 
love with him. It was all there, the 
elemental thing that Shortledge had 
seen in her from the first moment; but 
he hadn’t been able to call it out until 
disaster helped him. 

““A year later, a stranger knowing 
nothing of their history would have been 
likely to sentimentalize upon the sub- 
ject of their perfect marriage. In fact, 
every new acquaintance did discover 
that the Shortledges were the supreme 
demonstration that perfect marriage can 
exist. Even the rest of us, who had, at 
that time, rather less to say about that 
over-discussed situation, had to see, and 
to admit, that they were a preposter- 
ously happy pair. It was then that | 
got into the way of going to their house 
a good deal. It had come to be a house 
one couldn’t help going to. I should 
never have supposed that Jean Short- 
ledge could triumph over her mother-in- 
law’s furnishings; but she did. 

“However, if you lay stress on what 
she is, you are reminded of how narrowly 
she escaped being its very opposite. For 
which part, after all, did Nature intend 
her? And could one seriously entertain 
a theory of marriage that involved re- 
garding Shortledge’s affliction as the de- 
sirable solution of a difficulty?” 

The spell of the woman who had 
passed me earlier in the evening was still 
upon me. Gifford’s questions demanded 
answers that I couldn’t give. And the 
evening was nearly spent when we re- 
membered that we were to have gone 
to a play. 
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**Mrs. Alexander Campbell,” 
by Sir Henry Raeburn 


N a day when eccentric methods and false sprightli- 
ness are employed by painters to attract attention 
to their work, it is a deep satisfaction to turn to one 

who awakens our interest by delving into the mind 
and heart of his sitter and with whom an esthetic out- 
look on life takes the place of technical aggressiveness. 
The modern painter is deeply concerned with render- 
ing the quality of light and atmosphere; for him the 
aspect of his subject under a transient light may be of 
greater importance than any expression of the personal- 
ity, which is made subordinate to its surroundings, or, 
at most, becomes merely a part of them. 

Raeburn belongs to another day and sought a differ- 
ent result. His attention was wholly concentrated on 
the human problem, and not on man as an object to 
reflect light. He saw his sitters as human beings with 
definite characters and mental states. He was inter- 
ested in their physical structure, the glow of their 
flesh, and the texture of their raiment, yet he was 
not oblivious to their personalities nor their relation 
to the world about them. The play of light and 
atmosphere- was not the whole substance of painting; 
he looked beyond the physical aspect and sought the 
state of mind and spiritual color ane of those who 
sat to him. To render these he accepted the estab- 
lished conventions of painting which subordinate sur- 
roundings and accent line and modeling, structure and 
movement of his subjects. 

Between the older and the modern method lies a wide 
divergence, with different points of view. Each will 
continue to have its followers, and each is right accord- 
ing to the result sought, but in the midst of our exciting 
modern portraits there is a quiet pleasure and deep 
. satisfaction in turning occasionally to an earlier portrait 
such as this. Raeburn’s art is the kind that does not 
fade from memory, but lingers like a haunting, brief 
encounter in life with some person whom we fain would 
meet again. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 












































MRS. ALEXANDER CAMPBELI 3 SIR HENRY RAEBURN 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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The Turmoil 


A NOVEL 
BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


CHAPTER XXII 


an- 

ony curious thing about 
Love [Bibbs wrote]. Love 
is blind while it lives and 
only opens its eyes and 
becomes very wide awake 
| when it dies. Let it alone 
until then. 

You cannot reason with love or with any 
other passion. The wise will not wish for 
love—nor for ambition, These are passions 
and bring others in their train—hatreds and 
iealousies—all blind. Friendship and a quiet 
heart for the wise. 

What a turbulence is love! It1s dangerous 
fora blind thing to be turbulent; there are 
precipices in life. One would not cross a 
mountain-pass with a thick cloth over his 
Lovers do. Friendship walks gently 
and with open eyes. 

fe walk to church with a friend! To sit 
beside her there! To rise when she rises, and 
to ners with one’s thumb and fingers the 
other half of the hymn-book that she holds! 
What lover, with his fierce ways, could know 
this transcendent happiness? 

Friendship brings everything that heaven 
could bring. There is no labor that cannot 
become a living rapture if you know that a 
friend is thinking of you as you labor. So 
you sing at your work. For the work is part 
of the thoughts of your friend; so you love it! 

Love is demanding and claiming and insist- 
ent. Friendship is all kindness—it makes 
the world glorious with kindness. What color 
you see when you walk with a friend! You 
see that the gray sky is brilliant and shim- 

nering; you see that the smoke has warm 
browns and is marvelously sculptured—the 

r becomes iridescent. You see the gold 
in : bene hair. Light floods everything. 

When you walk to church with a friend 
you know that life can give you nothing 
richer. You pray that there will be no 
change in anything for ever. 

What an adorable thing it is to discover a 
little foible in your friend, a bit of vanity 
that gives you one thing more about her to 
adore! On a cold morning she will perhaps 
walk to church with you without her furs, 
Vor. CXXX.—No. 776.—32 








eyes. 





and she will blush and return an evasive 
answer when you ask her why she does not 
wear them. You will say no more, because 
you understand. She looks beautiful in her 
furs; you love their soft lines against her 
cheek; but you comprehend that they con- 
ceal the loveliness of her throat and the fine 
line of her chin, and that she also has com- 
prehended this, and, wishing to look still 
more bewitching, discards her furs at the 
risk of taking cold. So you hold your peace, 
and try to look as if you had not thought it 
out. 

This theory 1s satisfactory except that it 
does not account for the absence of the muff. 


Ah, well, there must always be a mystery 
somewhere! Mystery is a part of enchant- 
ment. 


Manual labor is best. Your heart can sing 
and your mind can dream while your hands 
are working. You could not have a singing 
heart and a dreaming mind ‘all day if you 
had to scheme out dollars, or if you had to 
add columns of figures. Those things take 
your attention. You cannot be thinking of 
your friend while you write letters beginning, 
“Yours of the 17th inst. rec’d and contents 
duly noted.” But to work with your hands 
all day, thinking and singing, and then, after 
nightfall, to hear the ineffable kindness of 
your friend’s greeting — always there — for 
you! Who would wake from such a dream 
as this? 

Dawn and the sea—music in moonlit gar- 
dens — nightingales serenading through al- 
mond-groves in bloom—what could bring 
such things into the city’s turmoil? Yet they 
are here, and roses blossom in the soot. That 
is what it means not to be alone! That is 
what a friend gives you! 


Having thus demonstrated that he 
was about twenty-five and had formed 
a somewhat indefinite definition of 
friendship, but one entirely his own (and 
perhaps Mary’s), Bibbs went to bed, and 
was the only Sheridan to sleep soundly 
through the night and to wake at dawn 
with a light heart. 

His cheerfulness was vaguely dimin- 
ished by the troublous state of affairs in 
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his family. He had recognized his condi- 
tion when he wrote, “Who would wake 
from such a dream as this?’ Bibbs was 
a sympathetic person, easily touched, 
but he was indeed living in a dream, and 
all things outside of it were veiled and 
remote—for that is the way of youth in 

dream. And Bibbs, who had never 
before been of any age, either old or 
young, had come to his youth at last. 

He went whistling from the house, be- 
fore even his father had come down- 
stairs. There was a fog outdoors, satu- 
rated with a fine powder of soot, and 
though Bibbs noticed absently the dim 
shape of an automobile at the curb 
before Roscoe’s house, he did not recog- 
nize it as Dr. Gurney’s, but went cheerily 
on his way through the dingy mist. And 
when he was once more installed beside 
his faithful zinc-eater, he whistled and 
sang to it, as other workmen did to their 
own machines sometimes, when things 
went well. His comrades in the shop 
glanced at him amusedly, now and then. 
They liked him, and he ate his lunch at 
noon with a group of Socialists who ap- 

roved of his ideas and talked of electing 
fim to their association. 

The short days of the year had come, 
and it was dark before the whistles blew. 
When the signal came, Bibbs went to 
the office, where he divested himself of 
his overalls—his single divergence from 
the routine of his fellow-workmen—and 
after that he used soap and water copi- 
ously. This was his transformation 
scene: he passed into the office a rather 
frail young workingman noticeably be- 
grimed, and passed out of it to the pave- 
ment a cheerfully preoccupied sample 
of gentry, fastidious to the point of ele- 
gance. 

The sidewalk was crowded with the 
bearers of dinner-pails, men and boys 
and women and girls from the work- 
rooms that closed at five. Many hur- 
ried and some loitered; they went both 
east and west, jostling one another, and 
Bibbs, turning his face homeward, was 
forced to go slowly. 

Coming toward him as slowly through 
the crowd, a tall girl caught sight of his 
long, thin figure and stood still until he 
had almost passed her, for in the thick 
crowd and the thicker gloom he did not 
recognize her, though his shoulder actu- 


ally touched hers. He would have gon 

by, but she laughed delightedly; and h 

stopped short, startled. “Two boys, on 

chasing the other, swept between then 

and Bibbs stood still, peering about hi: 

in perplexity. She leaned toward him. 
I knew you!” she said. 

“Good heavens!” cried Bibbs. ‘| 
thought it was your voice coming out 
of a star!” 

“There’s only smoke overhead,” s 
Mary, and laughed again. “The: 
aren't any stars.” 

“Oh yes, there were—when y 
laughed!” 

She took his arm, and they went o1 
“T’ve come to walk home with y 
Bibbs. I wanted to.” 

“But were you here in the—” 

“Inthe dark? Yes! Waiting? Yes!” 

Bibbs was radiant; he felt suffocat 
with happiness. He began to scold h« 

‘But it’s not safe and I’m not wort! 
it. You shouldn’t have— You ought 
to know better. What did—” 

“Tl only waited about twelve seconds,” 
she laughed. “I’d just got here.” 

“But to come all this way and to this 
part of town in the dark, you—” 

“T was in this part of town already,” 
she said. “At least, | was only seven o: 
eight blocks away, and it was dark when 
I came out, and I’d have had to go hon 
alone—and I preferred going home wit! 
you.” 

“Tt’s pretty beautiful for me,” s: 
Bibbs, with a deep breath. ‘You’ 
never know what it was to hear you: 
laugh in the darkness—and then to—to 
see you standing there! Oh, it was lik: 
—it was like— How can I #ell you what 
it was like?” They had passed beyond 
the crowd now, and a crossing-lamp 
shone upon them, which revealed th: 
fact that again she was without her fur: 
Here was a puzzle. Why did that ador- 
able little vanity of hers bring her out 
without them in the dark? But of cours: 
she had gone out long before dark. Fo 
undefinable reasons this explanation 
was not quite satisfactory; however, al- 
lowing it to stand, his solicitude for he: 
took another turn. “I think you ought 


to have a car,” he said, “especially 
when you want to be out after dark. 
You need one in winter, anyhow. Have 
you ever asked your father for one?” 
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“No,” said Mary. “I don’t think I'd 
care for one particularly.” 

“I wish you would.” Bibbs’s tone 
was earnest and troubled. “I think in 
winter you—” 

“No, no,” she interrupted, lightly. “I 
don’t need—” ; 

“But my mother tried to insist on 
sending one over here every afternoon 
forme. I wouldn’t let her because I like 
the walk, but a girl—” 

“ A girl likes to walk, too,” said Mary. 
“Let me tell you where I’ve been this 
afternoon and how I happened to be 
near enough to make you take me home. 
I’ve been to see a little old man who 
makes pictures of the smoke. He has a 
sort of warehouse for a studio, and he 
lives there with his mother and his wife 
and their seven children, and he’s glori- 
ously happy. I’d seen one of his pic- 
tures at an exhibition and I wanted to 

e more of them, so he showed them to 
me. He has almost everything he ever 
painted; I don’t suppose he’s sold more 
than four or five pictures in his life. 
He gives drawing-lessons to keep alive.” 

“How do you mean he paints the 
smoke?” Bibbs asked. 

“Literally. He paints from his studio 
window and from the street—anywhere. 
He just paints what’s around him—and 
it’s beautiful.” 

“The smoke?” 

“Wonderful! He sees the sky through 
it, somehow. He does the ugly roofs of 
cheap houses through a haze of smoke, 
and he does smoky sunsets and smoky 
sunrises, and he has other things with 
the heavy, solid, slow columns of smoke 
going far out and growing more ethereal 
and mixing with the hazy light in the 
distance; and he has others with the 
broken sky-line of down-town, all misted 
with the smoke and with puffs and jets 
of vapor that have colors like an orchard 
in mid-April. I’m going to take you 
there, some Sunday afternoon, Bibbs.” 

“You’re showing me the town,” he 
said. “I didn’t know what was in it 
at all.” 

“There are workers in beauty here,” 
she told him, gently. “‘There are other 
painters, more prosperous than my 
friend. There are all sorts of things.” 

“T didn’t know.” 


“No. Since the town began growing 
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so great that it called itself ‘greater’ 
one could live here all one’s life and 
know only the side of it that shows.” 

“The beauty-workers seem buried 
very deep,” said Bibbs. “And I imagine 
that your friend who makes the smoke 
beautiful must be buried deepest of all. 
My father loves the smoke, but I can’t 
imagine his buying one of your friend’s 

ictures. He’d buy the Bay of Naples, 
a he wouldn’t get one of those. He’d 
think smoke in a picture was horrible— 
unless he could use it for an advertise- 
ment.” 

“Yes,” she said, thoughtfully. “And 
really he’s the town. ‘They are buried 
pretty deep, it seems, sometimes, Bibbs.” 

“And yet it’s all wonderful,” he said. 
“It’s wonderful to me.” 

“You mean the town is wonderful to 
you?” 

“Yes, because everything is, since you 
called me your friend. The city is only 
a rumble on the horizon for me. It can’t 
come any closer than the horizon so long 
as you let me see you standing by my 
old zinc-eater all day long, helping me. 
Mary—” He stopped with a gasp. 
“That’s the first time I’ve called you 
*“Mary’!” 

“Yes.” She laughed, a little tremu- 
lously. “Though I wanted you to!” 

“*T said it without thinking. It must 
be because you came there to walk home 
with me. That must be it.” 

“Women like to have things said,” 
Mary informed him, her tremulous 
laughter continuing. “Were you glad 
I came for you?” 

““No—not ‘glad.’ I felt as if I were 
being carried straight up and up and 
up—over the clouds. I feel like that 
still. I think I’m that way most of the 
time. I wonder what I| was like before 
I knew you. The person I was then 
seems to have been somebody else, not 
Bibbs Sheridan at all. It seems long, 
long ago. I was gloomy and sickly— 
somebody else—somebody I don’t un- 
derstand now: a coward afraid of shad- 
ows—afraid of things that didn’t exist— 
afraid of my old zinc-eater! And now 
I’m only afraid of what might change 
anything.” 

She was silent a moment, and then, 
*“You’re happy, Bibbs?” she asked. 
“Ah, don’t you see?” he cried. “I 
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want it to last for a thousand, thousand 
years, just as it is! You’ve made me so 
rich, I’m a miser. I wouldn’t have one 
thing different—nothing, nothing!” 

“Dear Bibbs!” she said, and laughed 
happily. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

IBBS continued to live in the shel- 
BR ter of his dream. He had told 

Edith, after his ineffective effort 
to be useful in her affairs, that he had 
decided he was “a member of the fam- 
ily”; but he appeared to have relapsed 
to the retired list after that one attempt 
at participancy—he was far enough de- 
tached from memvership now. These 
were turbulent days in the New House, 
but Bibbs had no part whatever in 
the turbulence—he seemed an absent- 
minded stranger, present by accident 
and not wholly aware that he was pres- 
ent. He would sit, faintly smiling over 
pleasant imaginings and dear reminis- 
cences of his own, while battle raged be- 
tween Edith and her father, or while 
Sheridan unloosed jeremiads upon the 
sullen Roscoe, who drank heavily to 
endure them. The happy dreamer wan- 
dered into storm-areas like a somnambu- 
list, and wandered out again unawa- 
kened. He was sorry for his father and 
for Roscoe and for Edith and for Sibyl, 
but their sufferings and outcries seemed 
far away. 

Sibyl was under Gurney’s care. Ros- 
coe had sent for him on Sunday night, 
not long after Bibbs returned the aban- 
doned wraps; and during the first days 
of Sibyl’s illness the doctor found it 
necessary to be with her frequently, and 
to install a muscular nurse. And whether 
he would or no, Gurney received from 
his hysterical patient a variety of pun- 
gent information which would have stag- 
gered anybody but a family physician. 
Among other things he was given to 
comprehend the change in Bibbs, and 
why the zinc-eater was not putting a 
lump in its operator’s gizzard as of yore. 

Sibyl was not delirious—she was a thin 
little ego writhing and shrieking in pain. 
Life had hurt her, and had driven her 
into hurting herself; her condition was 
only the adult’s terrible exaggeration of 
that of a child after a bad bruise—there 
must be screaming and telling mother all 


about the hurt and how it happened. 
Sibyl babbled herself hoarse when Gur- 
ney withheld morphine. She went from 
the beginning to the end ina breath. No 
protest stopped her; nothing stopped 
her. 

“You ought to let me die!” she wailed 
“It’s cruel not to let me die! What 
harm have I ever done to anybody that 
you want to keep me alive? Just look 
at my life! I only married Roscoe to 
get away from home, and look what that 
got me into!—look where lam now! H 
brought me to this town, and what did 
I have in my life but his family? And 
they didn’t even know the right crow: 
If they had, it might have been some- 
thing! I had notlane—-nathine—noth- 
ing in the world! I wanted to have a 
good time—and how could 1? Where's 
any good time among these Sheridans? 
They never even had wine on the table! 
I thought I was marrying into a rich 
family where I’d meet attractive peop| 
I’d read about, and travel, and go to 
dances—and, oh, my God! all I got was 
these Sheridans! I did the best | could; 
I did, indeed! Oh, I did! I just tried to 
live. Every woman’s got a right to live, 
some time in her life, I guess! Things 
were just beginning to look brighte: 
we'd moved up here, and that frozen 
crowd across the street were after Jim 
for their daughter, and they'd have 
started us with the right people—and 
then I saw how Edith was getting him 
away from me. She did it, too! Sh 
got him! A girl with money can do that 
to a married woman—yes, she can, ever) 
time! And what could I do? What can 
any woman do in my fix? I couldn’t d 
anything but try to stand it—and | 
couldn’t stand it! I went to that icicle 
that Vertrees girl—and she could hav 
helped me a little and it wouldn’t have 
hurt her. It wouldn’t have done he: 
any harm to help me that little! Sh« 
treated me as if Id been dirt that sh 
wouldn’t even take the trouble to sweep 
out of her house! Let her wait!’ Siby!’s 
voice, hoarse from babbling; became no 
more than a husky whisper, though sh: 
strove to make it louder. She struggled 
half upright, and the nurse restrained 
her. “I’d get up out of this bed to show 
her she can’t do such things to me! | 
was absolutely ladylike, and she walked 
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out and left me there alone! She'll see! 
She started after Bibbs before Jim’s 
casket was fairly underground, and she 
thinks she’ s landed that poor loon—but 
she’ll see! She'll see! If I’m ever able 
to walk across the street again, I’ll show 
her how to treat a woman in trouble 
that comes to her for help! It wouldn’t 
have hurt her any—it wouldn’t—it 
wouldn’t! And Edith needn’t have 
told what she told Roscoe—it wouldn’t 
hurt her to let me alone. And he told 
her I bored him—telephoning him | 
wanted to see him. He needn’t have 
done it! He needn’t—needn’t—” Her 
voice grew fainter, for that while, with 
exhaustion, though she would go over it 
all again as soon as her strength re- 
turned. She lay panting. Then, seeing 
her husband standing disheveled in the 
doorway, “Don’t come in, Roscoe,” she 
murmured. ‘I don’t want to see you. 
And as he turned away she added, “I’m 
kind of sorry for you, Roscoe.” 

Her antagonist, Edith, was not more 
coherent in her own wailings, and she 
had the advantage of a mother for 
listener. She had also the disadvantage 
of a mother for duenna; and Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, under her husband’s sharp tutelage, 
proved an effective one. Edith was re- 
duced to telephoning Lamhorn from 
shops whenever she could juggle her 
mother into a momentary distraction 
over a counter. 

Edith was incomparably more in love 
than before Lamhorn’s expulsion. Her 
whole being was nothing but the deter- 
mination to hurdle everything that sepa- 
rated her from him. She was in a state 
that could be altered by only the lightest 
and most delicate diplomacy of sugges- 
tion, but Sheridan, like legions of other 
parents, intensified her passion and fed 
it hourly fuel by opposing to it an intol- 
erable force. He swore she should cool, 
and thus set her on fire. 

Edith planned neatly. She fought 
hard, every other evening, with her 
father, and kept her bed betweentimes 
to let him see what his violence had done 
toher. Then, when the mere sight of her 
set him to breathing fast, she said piti- 
ably that she might bear her trouble 
better if she went away; it was impos- 
sible to be in the same town with Lam- 
horn and not think always of him. Per- 
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haps in New York she might forget a 
little. She had written to a_ school 
friend, established quietly with an aunt 
in apartments—and a month or so of 
theaters and restaurants might bring 
peace. Sheridan shouted with relief; he 
gave her a copious check, and she left 
upon a Monday morning, wearing violets 
with her mourning and having kissed 
everybody good-by except Sibyl and 
Bibbs. She might have kissed Bibbs, 
but he failed to realize that the day of 
her departure had arrived, and was sur- 
prised, on returning from his zinc -eater, 
that evening, to find her gone. “I sup- 
pose they'll be married there,” he said, 
casually. 

Sheridan, seated, warming his stock- 
inged feet at the fire, jumped up, fuming. 
“Either you go out o’ here, or | will, 
Bibbs,” he snorted. “I don’t want to 
be in the same room with the particular 
kind of idiot you are! She’s through 
with that riffraff; all she needed was 
to be kept away from him a few weeks, 
and I kept her away, and it did the 
business. For Heaven’s sake, go on out 
o’ here!” 

Bibbs obeyed the gesture of a hand 
still bandaged. And the black silk sling 
was still round Sheridan’s neck; but no 
word of Gurney’s and no excruciating 
twinge of pain could keep Sheridan’s 
hand in the sling. The wounds, slight 
enough originally, had become infected 
the first time he had dislodged the ban- 
dages, and healing was long delayed. 
Sheridan had the habit of gesture; he 
could not “‘take time to remember,” he 
said, that he must be careful; and he 
had, also, a curious indignation with his 
hurt; he refused to pay it the compli- 
ment of admitting its existence. 

The Saturday following Edith’s de- 
parture Gurney came to the Sheridan 
Building to dress che wounds and to have 
a talk with Sheridan which the doctor 
felt had become necessary. But he was 

1 little before the appointed time and 
was obliged to wait a few minutes in an 
anteroom—there was a directors’ meet- 
ing of some sort in Sheridan’s office. 
The door was slightly ajar, leaking cigar 
smoke and oratory, the latter all Sheri- 
dan’s, and Gurney listened. 

“No, sir; no, sir; no, sir!’ he heard 
the big voice rumbling, and then, break- 
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ing into thunder, “I tell you no! Some 
o’ you men make me sick! You'd lose 
your confidence in Almighty God if a 
doodle-bug flipped his hind-leg at you! 
You say money’s tight all over the coun- 
try. Well, what if it is? There’s no 
reason for it to be tight, and it’s not 
goin’ to keep our money tight! You're 
always runnin’ to the woodshed to hide 
your nickels in a crack because some fool 
newspaper says the market’s a little 
skeery! You listen to every street-cor- 
ner croaker and then come and set here 
and try to scare me out of a big thing! 
We’re in on this—understand? I tell 
you there never was better times. These 
are good times and big times, and I 
won’t stand for any other kind o’ talk. 
This country’s on its feet as it never was 
before, and this city’s on its feet and 
goin’ to stay there!” And Gurney heard 
a series of whacks and thumps upon the 
desk. ‘‘‘Bad times’! Sheridan vocif- 
erated, with accompanying thumps. 
*Fool’s babble! These times are glori- 
ous, | tell you! We're in the promised 
land and we're goin’ to stay there! 
That’s all, gentlemen. The loan goes!” 

The directors came forth, flushed and 
murmurous, and Gurney hastened in. 
His guess was correct: Sheridan had 
been thumping the desk with his right 
hand. The physician scolded wearily, 
making good the fresh damage as best he 
might; and then he said what he had 
to say on the subject of Roscoe and 
Sibyl, his opinion meeting, as he ex- 
pected, a warmly hostile reception. But 
the result of this conversation was that 
by telephonic command Roscoe awaited 
his father, an hour later, in the library. 

“Gurney says your wife’s able to 
travel,” Sheridan said, brusquely, as he 
came in. 

“Yes.” Roscoe occupied a deep chair 
and ‘sat in the Aniestall attitude which 
had become his habit. “Yes, she is.” 

“Edith had to leave town, and so 
Sibyl thinks she'll have to, too!” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t put it that way,” 
Roscoe protested, drearily. 

“No; I hear you wouldn’t!” There 
was a bitter gibe in the father’s voice, 
and he added: “It’s a good thing she’s 
goin’ abroad—if she’ll stay there. I 
shouldn’t think any of us want her here 
any more—you least of all!” 


“Tt’s no use your talking that way,” 
said Roscoe. ‘You won’t do any good.” 

“Well, when you comin’ back to your 
office?” Sheridan used a brisker, kinder 
tone. “Three weeks since you showed 
up there at all. When you goin’ to be 
ready to cut out whisky and all the 
rest o’ the foolishness and start in again? 
You ought to be able to make up for a 
lot o’ lost time and a lot o’ spilt milk 
when that woman takes herself out o’ 
the way and lets you and all the rest of 
us alone.” 

“Tt’s no use, father, I tell you. | 
know what Gurney was going to say to 

o. I’m not going back to the office. 
*m done!” 

“Wait a minute before you talk that 
way!” Sheridan began his sentry-go 
up and down the room. “I suppose you 
know it’s taken two pretty good men 
about sixteen hours a day to set things 
straight and get ’em runnin’ right again, 
down in your office?” 

“They must be good men.” Roscoe 
nodded, indifferently. “I thought I was 
doing about eight men’s work. I’m glad 
you found two that could handle it.” 

“Look here! If I worked you it was 
for your own good. There are plenty 
men drive harder ’n J do, and—” 

“Yes. There are some that break 
down all the other men that work with 
’em. They either die, or go crazy, or 
have to quit and are no use the rest of 
their lives. The last’s my case, I guess 
‘complicated by domestic difficulties’!” 

“You sit there and tell me you give 
up?” Sheridan’s voice shook, and so did 
the gesticulating hand which he ex- 
tended appealingly toward the despond- 
ent figure. “Don’t do it, Roscoe! Don’t 
say it! Say you'll come down there 
again and be a man! This woman ain’t 
goin’ to trouble you any more. ‘The 
work ain’t goin’ to hurt you if you 
haven’t got on to worry you, and you 
can get shut o’ this nasty whisky- 

uzzlin’; it ain’t fastened on you, yet. 
n’t say—” 

“It’s no use on earth,” Roscoe mum- 
bled. ‘No use on earth.” 

“Look here! If you want another 
month’s vacation—” 

“T know Gurney told you, so what’s 
the use talking about ‘vacations’ ?”’ 

“Gurney!” Sheridan vociferated the 
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name savagely. “It’s Gurney, Gurney, 
Gurney! Always Gurney! I don’t 
know what the world’s comin’ to with 
everybody runnin’ around squealin’, 
‘The doctor says this,’ and, ‘The doctor 
savs that!’ It makes me sick! How’s 
this country expect to get its work done 
if Gurney and all the other old nanny- 
goats keep up this blattin’—‘Oh, oh! 
Don’t lift that stick o’ wood; you'll 
ruin your nerves!’ So he says you got 
‘nervous exhaustion induced by over- 
work and emotional strain.’ They al- 
ways got to stick the work in if they 
see achance. I reckon you did have the 
‘emotional strain,’ and that’s all’s the 
matter with you. You'll be over it 
soon’s this woman’s gone, and work’s 
the very thing to make you quit frettin’ 
al out her.” 

“Did Gurney tell you I was fit to 
wi rk?” 

“Shut up!” Sheridan bellowed. “I’m 
so sick o’ that man’s name I feel like 
shootin’ anybody that says it to me!” 
He fumed and chafed, swearing indis- 
tinctly, then came and stood before his 
son. “Look here; do you think you’re 
doin’ the square thing by me? Do you? 
How much you worth?” 

“T’ve got between seven and eight 
thousand a year clear, of my own, out- 
side the salary. That much is mine 
whether I work or not.” 

“Tt is? You could ’a’ pulled it out 
without me, | suppose you think, at 
your age?” 

“No. But it’s mine and it’s enough.” 

“My God! It’s about what a Con- 
gressman gets, and you want to quit 
there! I suppose you think you'll get 
the rest when J kick the bucket, and all 
you have to do is lay back and wait! 
You let me tell you right here, you’ll 
never see one cent of it. You go out 
o business now, and what would you 
know about handlin’ it five or ten or 
twenty years from now? Because | in- 
tend to stay here a little while yet, my 
boy! They'd either get it away from 
you or you’d sell for a nickel and let it 
be split up and—” He whirled about, 
marched to the other end of the room, 
and stood silent a moment. Then he 
said, solemnly: “Listen. If you go out 
now, you leave me in the lurch, with 
nothin’ on God’s green earth to depend 
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on but your brother—and you know 
what he is. I’ve depended on you for it 
all, since Jim died. Now you’ve listened 
to that dam’ doctor, and he says maybe 
you won’t ever be as good a man as 
you were, and that you certainly won’t 
be for a year or so—probably more. 
Now, that’s all a lie. Men don’t break 
down that way at your age. Look at 
me! And TJ tell you, you can shake this 
thing off. All you need is a little get-up 
and a little gumption. Men don’t go 
away for years and then come back into 
moving businesses like ours—they lose 
the strings. And if you could, I won’t 
let you; if you lay down on me now, I 
won’t; and that’s because if you lay 
down you prove you ain’t the man | 
thought you were.” He cleared his 
throat and finished quietly: “Roscoe, 
will you take a month’s vacation and 
come back and go to it?” 

“No,” said Roscoe, listlessly. “I’m 
through.” 

“All right,” said Sheridan. He picked 
up the evening paper from a table, went 
to a chair by the fire and sat down, his 
back to his son. “‘Good-by.” 

Roscoe rose, his head hanging, but 
there was a dull relief in his eyes. “ Best 
I can do,” he muttered, seeming about 
to depart, yet lingering. “I figure it 
out a good deal like this,” he said: “I 
didn’t know my job was any strain, and 
I managed all right, but from what 
Gur—from what | hear, I was just up 
to the limit of my nerves from over- 
work, and the—the trouble at home was 
the extra strain that’s fixed me the way 
Iam. I tried to brace, so I could stand 
the work and the trouble too, on whis- 
ky—and that put the finish to me! 
I—I’m not hitting it as hard as I was 
for a while, and I reckon pretty soon, if 
I can get to feeling a little more energy, 
I better try to quit entirely—I don’t 
know. I’m all in—and the doctor says 
so. I thought I was running along fine, 
up to a few months ago, but all the time 
I was ready to bust, and didn’t know 
it. Now, then, I don’t want you to 
blame Sibyl, and if I were you I wouldn’t 
speak of her as ‘that woman,’ because 
she’s your daughter-in-law and going to 
stay that way. She didn’t do anything 
wicked. It was a shock to me, and | 
don’t deny it, to find what she had 
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done—encouraging that fellow to hang 
around her after he began trying to 
flirt with her, and losing her head over 
him the way she did. I don’t deny it 
was a shock and that it ’ll always be a 
hurt inside of me I'll never get over. 
But it was my fault; I didn’t understand 
a woman’s nature.” Poor Roscoe spoke 
in the most profound and desolate ear- 
nest. ‘‘A woman craves society, and 
gaiety, and meeting attractive people, 
and traveling. Well, I can’t give her 
the other things, but I can give her the 
traveling—real traveling, not just going 
to Atlantic City or New Orleans, the 
way she has, two, three times. A 
woman has to have something in her life 
besides a business man. And that’s all 
I was. I never understood till I heard 
her talking when she was so sick, and I 
believe if you’d heard her then you 
wouldn’t speak so hard-heartedly about 
her; I believe you might have forgiven 
her like I have. That’s all. I never 
cared anything for any girl but her in 
my life, but I was so busy with business 
I put it ahead of her. I never thought 
about her, | was so busy thinking busi- 
ness. Well, this is where it’s brought 
us to—and now when you talk about 
‘business’ to me I feel the way you do 
when anybody talks about Gurney to 
you. The word ‘business’ makes me 
dizzy—it makes me honestly sick at the 
stomach. I believe if [ had to go down- 
town and step inside that office door I’d 
fall down on the floor, deathly sick. 
You talk about a ‘month’s vacation’— 
and I get just as sick. I’m rattled—I 
can’t plan—I haven’t got any plans— 
can’t make any, except to take my girl 
and get just as far away from that ofhce 
as | can—and stay. We’re going to 
Japan first, and if we—” 

His father rustled the paper. “I said 
good-by, Roscoe.” 

“All right.” Roscoe gave him a final 
glance, and then went out listlessly. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
G the sound waited until he heard 


the sound of the outer door closing; 
then he rose and pushed a tiny 
disk set in the wall. Jackson appeared. 


“Has Bibbs got home from work?” 
**Mist’ Bibbs? No, suh.” 


“Tell him I want to see him, soon as 
he comes.” 

*Yessuh.” 

Sheridan returned to his chair and 
fixed his attention fiercely upon the 
newspaper. He found it difficult to pur- 
sue the items beyond their explanatory 
rubrics—there was nothing unusual or 
startling to concentrate his attention: 

“Motorman Puts Blame on Brakes. 
Three Killed When Car Slides.” “ Bur- 
glars Make Big Haul.” “Board Works 
Approve Big Car-Line Extension.” 
X: Hold-Up Men Injure Two. Man Found 
in Alley, Skull Fractured.” “Plan 
New Fifteen-Story Structure.” “ School- 
girl Meets Death Under Automobile.” 
“Negro Cuts Three. One Dead.” “Life 
Crushed Out. Third Elevator Accident 
in Same Building Causes Action by Cor- 
oner.” “Declare Militia Will Be Men- 
ace. Polish Societies Protest to Gov- 
ernor in Church Rioting Case.” “Short 
$3,500 in Accounts, Trusted Man Kills 
Self with Drug.” “Found Frozen. 
Family Without Food or Fuel. Baby 
Dead when Parents Return Home from 
Seeking Work.” “Minister Returned 
from Trip Abroad Lectures on Big Fu- 
ture of Our City. Sees Big Improve- 
ment During Short Absence. Says No 
European City Holds Candle.” (Sheri- 
dan nodded approvingly here.) 

Bibbscame through the hall, whistling, 
and entered the room briskly. “Well, 
father, did you want me?” 

“Yes. Sit down.” Sheridan got up 
and Bibbs took a seat by the fire, holding 
out his hands to the crackling blaze, for 
it was cold outdoors. 

“I came within seven of the shop 
record, to-day,” he said. “I handled 
more strips than any other workman 
has any day this month. The nearest to 
me is sixteen hehind.” 

**There!”’ exclaimed his father, greatly 
pleased. “‘What’d I tell you? I'd like 
to hear Gurney hint again that I wasn’t 
right in sending you there—I would just 
like to hear him! And you—ain’t you 
ashamed of makin’ such a fuss about 
it? Ain’t you?” 

“TI didn’t go at it in the right spirit, 
the other time,” Bibbs said, smiling 
brightly, his face ruddy in the cheerful 
firelight. “I didn’t know the difference 
it meant to like a thing.” 
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“Well, I guess I’ve pretty thoroughly 
vindicated my judgment. I guess 
have! 1 said the shop ’d be good for you, 
and it was. I said it wouldn’t hurt you, 
and it hasn’t. It’s been just exactly 
what I said it would be. Ain’t that so?” 

‘“‘{ ooks like it!” Bibbs agreed, gaily. 

“Well, I’d like to know any place I 
been wrong, first and last! Instead o’ 
hurtin’ you, it’s been the makin’ of you, 

physically. You’re a good inch taller ’n 
what I am, and you’d be a bigger man 
than what I am if you’d get some flesh on 
your bones; and you are gettin’ a little. 
Physically, it’s started you out to be 
the huskiest one o’ the whole family. 
Now, then, mentally—that’s different. 
I don’t say it unkindly, Bibbs, but you 
got to do something for yourself men- 
tally, just like what’s begun physically. 
And I’m goin’ to help you.” 

Sheridan decided to sit down again. 
He brought his chair close to his son’s, 
and, leaning over, tapped Bibbs’s knee 
confidentially. “I got plans for you, 
Bibbs,” he said. 

Bibbs instantly looked 
alarmed. He drew back. 
right now, father.” 

“Listen.” Sheridan settled himself in 
his chair, and spoke in the tone of a 
reasonable man reasoning. “Listen 
here, Bibbs. I had another blow to-day; 
and it was a hard one and right in the 
face, though I have been expectin’ it 
some little time back. Well, it’s got to 
be met. Now I'll be frank with you. 
\s I said a minute ago, mentally | 
couldn’t ever called you exactly strong. 
You been a little weak both ways, most 
of your life. Not but what I think you 

t a mentality, if you'd learn to use it. 
You got will-power, I’ll say that for you. 
| never knew boy or man that could be 
stubborner—never one in my life! Now, 
then, you’ve showed you could learn to 
run that machine best of any man in 
the shop, in no time at all. That looks 
to me like you could learn to do other 
things. 1 don’t deny but what it’s an 
encouragin’ sign. I don’t deny that, at 
all. Well, that helps me to think the 
case ain’t so hopeless as it looks. You're 
all | got to meet this blow with, but 
maybe you ain’t as poor material as | 
thought. Your tellin’ me about comin’ 
within seven strips of the shop’s record 
Vou CXXX.—No. 776.—33 
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to-day looks to me like encouragin’ in- 
formation brought in at just about the 
right time. Now, then, I’m goin’ to give 
you a raise. I wanted to send you 
straight on up through the shops—a 
year or two, maybe—but I can’t do it. 
I lost Jim, and now I’ve lost Roscoe. 
He’s quit. He’s laid down on me. If 
he ever comes back at all, he’ll be a 
long time pickin’ up the strings, and, 
anyway, he ain’t the man I thought he 
was. I can’t count on him. I got to 
have somebody I know I can count on. 
And I’m down to this: you’re my last 
chance. Bibbs, I got to learn you to 
use what brains you got and see if we 
can’t develop ’em a little. Who knows? 
And I’m goin’ to put my time in on it. 
I’m goin’ to take you right down-town 
with me, and I won’t be hard on you if 
you're a little slow at first. And I’m 
goin’ to do the big thing for you. I’m 
goin’ to make you feel you got to do the 
big thing for me, in return. I’ve vindi- 
cated my policy with you about the 
shop, and now I’m goin’ to turn right 
around and swing you ’way over ahead 
of where the other boys started, and 
I’m goin’ to make an appeal to your 
ambition that ’ll make you dizzy!” He 
tapped his son on the knee again. 
“Bibbs, I’m goin’ to start you off this 
way: I’m goin’ to make you a director 
in the Pump Works Company; I’m 
goin’ to make you vice-president of the 
Realty Company and a vice-president 
of the Trust Company!” 

Bibbs jumped to his feet, blanched. 
“Oh no!” he cried. 

Sheridan took his dismay to be the 
excitement of sudden joy. “Yes, sir! 
And there’s some pretty fat little sal- 
aries goes with those vice-presidencies, 
and a pinch o’ stock in the Pump Com- 
pany with the directorship. You thought 
I was pretty mean about the shop—oh, 
I know you did!—but you see the old 
man can play it both ways. And so 
right now, the minute you ve begun to 
make good the way I wanted you to, I 
deal from the new deck. And I’ll keep 
on handin’ it out bigger and bigger every 
time you show me you’re big enough 
to play the hand | deal you. I’m startin’ 
you with a pretty big one, my boy!” 

“But I don’t—I don’t—I don’t want 
it!” Bibbs stammered. 
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*“What’d you say?” Sheridan thought 
he had not heard aright. 

“TI don’t want it, father. I thank 
you—I do thank you—” 

Sheridan looked perplexed. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with you? Didn’t you under- 
stand what I was tellin’ you?” 

a 

“You sure? I reckon you didn’t. I 
offered—” 

“I know, I know! But I can’t take 
it. 

**What’s the matter with you?” Sheri- 
dan was half amazed, half suspicious. 
**Your head feel funny?” 

‘I’ve never been quite so sane in my 
life,” said Bibbs, “as I have lately. And 
I’ve got just what I want. I’m living 
exactly the right life. I’m earning my 
daily bread and I’m happy in doing it. 
My wages are enough. I don’t want 
any more money and I don’t deserve 
any—” 

“Damnation!” Sheridan sprang up. 
“You've turned Socialist! io been 
listening to those fellows down there, and 
you—’ 

“No, sir. I think there’s a great deal 
in what they say, but that isn’t it.” 

Sheridan tried to restrain his growing 
fury, and succeeded partially. “Then 
what is it? What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” his son returned, ner- 
vously. “Nothing — except that I’m 
content. I don’t want to change any- 
thing.” 

“Why not?” 

Bibbs had the incredible folly to try 
to explain. “I'll tell you, father, if I can. 
I know it may be hard to understand—” 

“Yes, I think it may be,” said Sheri- 
dan, grimly. “What you Say usually is 
a little that way. Go on!” 

Perturbed and distressed, Bibbs rose 
instinctively; he felt himself at every 
possible disadvantage. He was a sleeper 
clinging to a dream—a rough hand 
stretched to shake him and waken him. 
He went to a table and made vague 
drawings upon it with a finger, and as he 
spoke he kept his eyes lowered. “You 
weren’t altogether mght about the shop 
—that is, in one way you weren't, 
father.”” He glanced up apprehensively. 
Sheridan stood facing him, expression- 
less, and made no attempt to interrupt. 
“That’s difficult to explain,” Bibbs con- 


tinued, lowering his eyes again, to fol- 
low the tracings of his finger. ‘“[—| 
believe the shop might have done for 
me this time if I hadn’t—if something 
hadn’t helped me to—oh, not only " 
bear it, but to be happy in it. Well, 
am happy in it. I want to go on just 
as | am. And of all things on earth 
that I don’t want, I don’t want to live a 
business life—I don’t want to be drawn 
into it. I don’t think it is eine—an. { 
now I am living. I have the healthfu! 
toil—and I can think. In business as 
important as yours I couldn’t think any- 
thing but business. I don’t—I don’t 
think making money is worth while.’ 

‘4Go on,” said Sheridan, curtly, as 
Bibbs paused timidly. 

“Tt hasn’t seemed to get anywher 
that J can see,” said Bibbs. ‘‘ You think 
this city is rich and powerful—but 
what’s the use of its being rich and 
powerful? They don’t teach the chil- 
dren any more, in the schools, because 
the city is rich and powerful. The) 
teach them more than they used to be- 
cause some people—not rich and power- 
ful people—have thought the thoughts 
to teach the children. And yet when 
you've been reading the paper |’v 
Rined you objecting to the children 
being taught anything except what 
would help them to make money. You 
said it was wasting the taxes. You 
want them taught to make a living, but 
not to live. When I| was a little boy this 
wasn’t an ugly town; now it’s hideous. 
What’s the use of being big just to be 
hideous? I mean I don’t think all this 
has meant really going ahead—it’s just 
been getting bigger and dirtier and noisic: 
Wasn’t the whole country happier a1 
in many ways wiser when it was smal!c: 
and cleaner and quieter and kinder? 
know you think I’m an utter fool, father, 
but, after all, though, aren’t business and 
politics just the housekeeping part of 
life? And wouldn’t you despise a 
woman that not only made her house- 
keeping her ambition, but did it so 
noisily and dirtily that the whole neigh- 
borhood was in a continual turmoil ove: 
it? And suppose she talked and thought 
about her housekeeping all the time, and 
was always having additions built to 
her house when she couldn’t keep what 
she already had clean; and suppose, 
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with it all, she made the house altogether 
unpeaceful and unlivable 

‘Just one minute!” Sheridan inter- 
rupted, adding, with terrible courtesy, 

“Tf vou will permit me? Have you ever 
been right about any thing?” 

“T don’t quite—” 

“T ask the simple question: Have you 
ever been right about anything whatever 
in the course of your life? Have you 
ever been right upon any subject or 
question you've thought about and 
talked about? Can you mention one 
single time when you were proved to be 
right?” 

He was flourishing the bandaged hand 
as he spoke, but Bibbs said only, “If 
I’ve always been wrong before, ‘surely 
there’s more chance that I’m right about 
this. It seems reasonable to suppose 
something would be due to bring up my 
average.” 

Yes, I thought you wouldn’t see the 
point. And there’s another you prob- 
ably couldn’t see, but I'll take the lib- 
erty to mention it. You been balkin’ all 
your life. Pretty much everything I 
ever wanted you to do, you’d let out 

e kind of a holler, like you are now— 
al yet I can’t seem to remember once 
when you didn’t have to lay down and 
do what I said. But go on with your 
remarks about our city and the business 
of this country. Go on!” 

“T don’t want to be part of it,” said 
Bibbs, with unwonted decision. “I 
want to keep to myself, and I’m doing 
itnow. I couldn’t, if I went down there 
with you. I’d be swallowed into it. | 
don’t care for money enough to—” 

“No,” his father interrupted, still 
dangerously quiet. ‘“‘You’ve never had 
to earn a living. Anybody could tell 
that by what you say. Now, let me 
remind you: you're sleepin’ in a pretty 
good bed; you’re eatin’ pretty fair food; 
you're wearin’ pretty fine clothes. Just 
suppose one o’ these noisy housekeepers 

me, for instance—decided to let you 
do your own housekeepin’. May I ask 
Ww hi at your proposition would be: ?” 

“I’m earning nine dollars a week,’ 
said Bibbs, sturdily. “It’s enough. I 
shouldn’ t mind at all.” 

“Who’s payin’ you that nine dollars 


a week?” 
“My work!” Bibbs answered. “And 
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I’ve done so well on that clipping-ma- 
chine I believe I could work up to fifteen 
or even twenty a week at another job. 
I could be a fair plumber in a few 
months, I’m sure. I’d rather have a 
trade than be in business—I should, infi- 
nitely!” 

“You better set about learnin’ one 
pretty dam’ quick!” But Sheridan 
struggled with his temper and again was 
partially successful in controlling it. 
“You better learn a trade over Sunday, 
because you’re either goin’ down with 
me to my office Monday morning—or— 
you can go to plumbing!” 

“All nght,” said Bibbs, gently. “I 
can get along.’ 

Sheridan raise -d his hands sardonic ally, 
as in prayer. “O God,” he said, “this 
boy was crazy enough before he began 
to earn nine dollars a week, and now his 
money’s gone to his head! Can’t You 
do nothin’ for him?” Then he flung his 
hands apart, palms outward, in a furious 
gesture of dismissal. “Get out o’ this 
room! You got a skull that’s thicker ’n 
a whale’s thigh-bone, but it’s cracked 
spang all the way across! You hated the 
machine-shop so bad when I sent you 
there, you went and stayed sick for over 
two years—and now, when I offer to 
take you out of it and give you the mint, 
you holler for the shop like a calf for 
its mammy! You're cracked! Oh, but 
I got a fine layout here! One son died, 
one quit, and one’s a loon! The loon’s 
all I got left! H. P. Ellersly’s wife had 
a crazy brother and they undertook to 
keep him at the house. First morning 
he was there he walked straight through 
a ten-dollar plate-glass window out into 
the yard. He says, ‘Oh, look at the 
pretty dandelion! That’s what you’re 
doin’! You want to spend your life 
sayin’, ‘Oh, look atthe pretty dandelion!’ 
and you don’t care a tinker’s dam’ what 
you bust! Well, mister, loon or no loon, 
cracked and crazy or whatever you are, 
I’ll take you with me Monday morning, 
and I’ll work you and learn you—yes, 
and I’ll lam you, if I got to—until I’ve 
made something out of you that’s fit 
to be called a business man! [I'll keep 
at you while I’m able to stand, and if I 
have to lay down to die, I’ll be whisperin’ 
at you till they get the embalmin’ fluid 
into me! Now go on, and don’t let me 
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hear from you again till you can come 
and tell me you’ve waked up, you poor, 
pitiful, dandelion-pickin’ sleep-walker!” 

Bibbs gave him a queer look. There 
was something like reproach in it, for 
once; but there was more than that— 
he seemed to be startled by his father’s 
last word. 


CHAPTER XXV 


HERE ‘was sleet that evening, 
K 3 with a whooping wind, but neither 

this storm nor that other which 
so imminently threatened himself held 
place in the consciousness of Bibbs Sheri- 
dan when he came once more to the 
presence of Mary. All was right in his 
world as he sat with her, reading Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck’s Alladine and Palo- 
mides. ‘The sorrowful light of the gas-jet 
might have been May morning sun- 
shine flashing amber and rose through 
the glowing windows of the Sainte- 
Chapelle, it was so bright for Bibbs. 
And while the zinc-eater held out to 
bring him such golden nights as these, 
all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men might not serve to break the spell. 

Bibbs read slowly, but in a reasonable 
manner, as if he were talking; and 
Mary, looking at him steadily from be- 
neath her curved fingers, appeared to dis- 
cover no fault. It had grown to be her 
habit to look at him whenever there was 
an opportunity. It~may be said, in 
truth, that while they were together, 
and it was tight, she looked at him all 
the time. 

When he came to the end of Alladine 
and Palomides they were silent a little 
while, considering together; then he 
turne -d back the pages and said: 

“There’s something I want to read 
over. This: 

You would think I threw a window open 
on the dawn. . . . She has a soul that can 
be seen around her—that takes you in its 
arms like an ailing child and without saying 
anything to you consoles you for everything. 

I shall never understand it all. I do 
not know how it can all be, but my knees 
bend in spite of me when | speak of it vee 


He stopped, and looked at her. 

“You boy!” said Mary, not very 
clearly. 

“Oh yes,” he returned. “But it’s 
true—especially my knees!” 


“You boy!” she murmured again, 
blushing charmingly. “You might read 
another line over. The first time I ever 
saw you, Bibbs, you were looking into 
amirror. Do it again. But you needn't 
read it—I can give it to you: ‘A litt\ 
Greek slave that came from the heart of 
Arcady!’” 

“TI! Vm one of the hands at the 
Pump Works—and going to stay one, 
unless I have to decide to study plumb- 
- 8S 
ing. 

“No.” She shook her head. “You 
love and want what’s beautiful and deli- 
cate and serene; it’s really art that you 
want in your life, and have alw: 
wanted. You seemed to me, from thy 
first, the most wistful person I had ev. 
known, and that’s what you were wistful 
for.” 

Bibbs looked doubtful, and more wist- 
ful than ever; but after a moment o: 
two the matter seemed to clarify itsel| 
tohim. ‘Why, no,” he said; “I wanted 
something else more than that. | 
wanted you.” 

“And here I am!” she laughed, com- 
letely understanding. “I think we'r 
ike those two in The Cloister and | 
Hearth. I’m just the rough Burgun- 
dian cross-bow man, Denys, who fol- 
lowed that gentle Gerard and told 
everybody that the devil was dead.”’ 

“He isn’t, though,” said Bibbs as a 
hoarse little bell in the next room began 
a series of snappings which proved to 
be ten, upon count. “He gets into th 
clock whenever I’m with you.” And, 
sighing deeply, he rose to go. 

“You're always very prompt ab 
leaving me.” 

“I—I try to be,” he said. “It isn't 
easy to be careful not to risk everything 
by giving myself a little more at a time. 
If I ever saw you look tired—” 

“Have you ever?” 

“Not yet. You always look—you al- 
ways look—” 

“How?” 

“Care-free. That’s it. Except when 
you feel sorry for me about something, 
you always have that splendid look. !t 

uts courage into people to see it. |! 
Thad a struggle to face I’d keep remem- 
bering that look—and I’d never give up! 
It’s a brave look, too, as though gaicty 
might be a kind of gallantry on your 
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part, and yet I don’t quite understand 
why it should be, either.” He smiled 
quizzically, looking down upon her. 

‘Mary, you haven't a ‘secret sorrow, 
have you?” 

For answer she only laughed. 

“No,” he said; “I can’t imagine you 
with a care in the world. I think that’ S 
why you were so kind to me—you have 
nothing but happiness in your own life, 
and so you could spare time to make 
my troubles turn to happiness, too. But 
there’s one little time in the twenty-four 
hours when I’m not happy. It’s now, 
when I have to say good night. I feel 
dismal every time it comes—and then, 
when I’ve left the house, there’s a bad 
little blankness, a black void, as though 
| were temporarily dead; and it lasts 
until I get it established in my mind 
that I’m really beginning another day 
that’s to end with you again. Then | 
cheer up. But now’s the bad time—and 
| must go through it, and so—good 
night.” And he added with a pungent 
vehemence of which he was little aware, 
“T hate it!” 

“Do you?” she said, rising to go to 
the door with him. But he stood mo- 
tionless, gazing at her wonderingly. 

“Mary! Your eyes are so— He 
stopped. 

“Yes?” But she 
away. 

“T don’t know,’ 
just then—” 
“What did you think? 

“1 don’t know—it seemed as though 
there was something I ought to under- 
stand—and didn’t.” 

She laughed and met his wondering 
gaze again frankly. “My eyes are 
pleased,” she said. “I’m glad that you 
miss me a little, after you go. 

“But to-morrow’s coming faster than 
other days if you'll let it,’’ he said. 

She inclined her head. “Yes. Ill 
‘let it’!” 

“Going to church,” said Bibbs. “It 
is going to church when | go with you!” 

She went to the front door with him; 
she always went that far. They had 
formed a little code of leave-taking, by 


looked quickly 


"he said. “I thought 


”” 


habit, neither of them ever speaking of 


it; but it was always the same. She 
always stood in the doorway until he 
reached the sidewalk, and there he al- 
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ways turned and looked back, and she 
waved her hand to him. Then he went 
on, half-way to the New House, and 
looked back again, and Mary was not in 
the doorway, but the door was open and 
the light shone. It was as if she meant 
to tell him that she would never shut him 
out; he could always see that friendly 
light of the open doorway—as if it were 
open for him to come back, if he would. 
He could see it until a wing of the New 
House came between, when he went up 
the path. The open doorway seemed to 
him the beautiful symbol of her friend- 
ship—of her thought of him; a symbol 
of herself and of her ineffable kindness. 

And she kept the door open—even 
to- night, though the sleet and fine snow 
swept in upon her bare throat and arms 
and her brown hair was strewn with 
tiny white stars. His heart leaped as he 
turned and saw that she was there, wav- 
ing her hand to him, as if she did not 
know that the storm touched her. When 
he had gone on, Mary did as she always 
did—she went into an unlit room across 
the hall from that in which they had 
spent the evening, and, gazing from the 
window, watched him until he was out 
of sight. The storm made that difficult 
to-night, but she caught a glimpse of 
him under the street-lamp that stood 
between the two houses, and saw that 
he turned to look back again. Then, 
and not before, she looked at the upper 
windows of Roscoe’s house across the 
street. They were dark. Mary waited, 
but after a little while she closed the 
front door and returned to her window. 
A moment later two of the upper win- 
dows of Roscoe’s house flashed into light 
and a hand lowered the shade of one of 
them. Mary felt the cold then—it was 
the third night she had seen those win- 
dows lighted and that shade lowered 
just after Bibbs had gone. 

But Bibbs had no glance to spare for 
Roscoe’s windows. He stopped for his 
last look back at the open door, and, 
with a thin mantle of white already 
upon his shoulders, made his way, gasp- 
ing in the wind, to the lee of the ‘shelter- 
ing wing of the New House. 


A stricken George, muttering hoarsely, 
admitted him, and Bibbs became aware 
of a paroxysm within the house. Ter- 
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rible sounds came from the library: 

Sheridan cursing as never before; his 
wife sobbing, her voice rising to an 
agonized squeal of protest upon each of 
a series of muffled detonations—the out- 
rageous thumping of a bandaged hand 
upon wood; then Gurney, sharply im- 
perious, “‘Keep your hand in that sling! 
Keep your fared in that sling, I 
say! 

“Look!” George gasped, delighted to 
play herald for so important a tragedy; 
and he renewed upon his face the ghastly 
expression with which he had first beheld 
the ruins his calamitous gesture laid 
before the eyes of Bibbs. “Look at ’at 
lamidal statue!” 

Gazing down the hall, Bibbs saw 
heroic wreckage, seemingly Byzantine— 
painted colossal fragments of a shattered 
torso, appallingly human; and gilded 
and silvered heaps of magnificence 
strewn among ruinous, prostrate palms 
like the spoil of a barbarians’ battle. 
There had been a massacre in the oasis— 
the Moor had been hurled headlong from 
his pedestal. 

“He hit at ole lamidal statue,” said 
George. “Pow!” 

“My father?” 

“Yessuh! Pow! hehit’er! An’ you’ 
ma run tell me git doctuh quick ’s I 
kin telefoam—she sho you’ pa goin’ bus’ 
a blood-vessel. He ain’t takin’ on ’tall 
now. He ain’t nothin’ ’tall to what he 
was ‘while ago. You done miss’ it, 
Mist’ Bibbs. Doctuh got him all quiet’ 
down, to what he was. Pow! he hit ’er! 
Yessuh!” He took Bibbs’s coat and 
proffered a crumpled telegraph form. 

“Here what come,” he said. “I pick 
*er up when he done stompin’ on ’er. 
You read ’er, Mist’ Bibb 
me tuhn ’er ovah to you soon’s you 
come in.” 

Bibbs read the telegram quickly. It 
was from New York and addressed to 
Mrs. Sheridan: 


Sure you will all approve step have taken 
as was so wretched my health would prob- 
ably suffered severely Robert and I were 
married this afternoon thought best have 
quiet wedding absolutely sure you will un- 

erstand eidion of step when you know 





Robert better am happiest woman in world 
are leaving for Florida will wire address 
when settled will remain till spring love to 


all father will like him too when knows him 
like I do he is just ideal. 
Epira Lamnorn. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
(jet ex departed and Bibbs was 


left gazing upon chaos and listen- 

ing to thunder. He could not 
reach the stairway without passing the 
open doors of the library, and he was 
convinced that the mere glimpse of him, 
just then, would prove nothing less than 
insufferable for his father. For that rea- 
son he was about to make his escape into 
the gold-and-brocade room, intending to 
keep out of sight, when he heard Sheri- 
dan vociferously demanding his pre: 
ence. 

“Tell him to come in here! He’s out 
there. I heard George just let him in. 
Now you'll see!” And tear-stained Mrs. 
Sheridan, looking out into the hall, 
beckoned to her son. 

Bibbs went as far as the doorway. 
Gurney sat neatly winding a strip of 
white cotton, his black bag open upon a 
chair near by; and Sheridan was striding 
up and down, his hand so _ heavily 
wrapped in fresh bandages that he 
seemed to be wearing a small boxing- 
glove. His eyes were bloodshot; his 
forehead was heavily bedewed; one side 
of his collar had broken loose, and there 
were blood-stains upon his right cuff. 

“ There’s our little sunshine!” he cried, 
as Bibbs appeared. “ There’s the hope 
o’ the family—my lifelong pride and 
joy! I want—” 

“Keep your hand in that sling,” said 
Gurney, sharply. 

Sheridan turned upon him, uttering a 
sound like a howl. ‘For God’s sake, 
sing another tune!”’ he cried. “ You said 
you ‘came as a doctor but stay as a 
friend,’ and in that capacity you under- 
take to sit up and criticize me—” 

“Oh, talk sense,” said the doctor, and 
yawned intentionally. “‘What do you 
want Bibbs to say?” 

“You were sittin’ up there tellin’ me 
I got ‘hysterical’—‘hysterical,’ my God! 
You sat up there and told me I got 
‘hysterical’ over nothin’! You sat up 
there tellin’ me I didn’t have as heavy 
burdens as many another man you knew. 
I just want you to hear this. Now lis- 
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ten!” He swung toward the quiet figure 
waiting in the doorway. “Bibbs, will 
you come down-town with me Monday 
morning and let me start you with two 
vice-presidencies, a directorship, stock, 
and salaries? I ask you. 

“No, father,” said Bibbs, gently. 

Sheridan looked at Gurney and then 
faced his son once more. 

“Bibbs, you want to stay in the shop, 
do you, at nine dollars a week, instead 
of takin’ up my offer?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“And I’d like the doctor to hear: 
What ’ll you do if I decide you’re too 
high- priced a workin’-man either to live 
in my house or work i in my shop?” 

a ind other work,” said Bibbs. 

‘There! You hear him for yourself.” 
Sheridan cried. “ You hear what—” 

‘Keep your hand in that sling! Yes, 
I hear him.” 

Sheridan leaned over Gurney and 
shouted, in a voice that cracked and 
broke, piping into falsetto: “‘He thinks 
of bein’ a plumber! He wants to be a 
plumber! He told me he couldn’t think 
if he went into business—he wants to be 
a plumber so he can think!” 

He fell back a step, wiping his fore- 
head with the back of his left hand. 
“There! That’s my son! That’s the 
only son I got now! That’s my chance 
to live,” he cried with a bitterness that 
seemed to leave ashes in his throat. 
“That’s my one chance to live—that 
thing you see in the doorway yonder!” 

Dr. Gurney thoughtfully regarded the 
bandage strip he had been winding, and 
tossed it into the open bag. “What's 
the matter with giving Bibbs a chance 
to live?” he said, coolly. “I would if 
I were you. You’ve had two that went 
into business.” 

Sheridan’s mouth worked frightfully 
before he could speak. “Joe Gurney,” 
he said, when he could command himself 
so far, “‘are you accusin’ me of the re- 
sponsibility for the death of my son 
James?” 

“T accuse you of nothing,” said the 
doctor. “But just once I’d like to have 
it out with you on the question of Bibbs 
—and while he’s here, too.” He got up, 
walked to the fire, and stood warming 
his hands behind his back and smiling. 
“Look here, old fellow, let’s be reason- 
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able,” he said. “You were bound Bibbs 
should go to the shop again, and I| gave 
you and him, both, to understand pretty 
plainly that if he went it was at the risk 
of his life. Well, what did he do? He 
said he wanted to go. And he did go, 
and he’s made good there. Now, see: 
Isn’t that enough? Can’t you let him 
off now? He wants to write, and how do 
you know that he couldn’t do it if you 
gave him a chance? How do you know 
he hasn’t some message—something to 
say that might make the world just a 
little bit happier or wiser? He might 
in time—it’s a possibility not to be de- 
nied. Now he can’t deliver any message 
if he goes down there with you, and he 
won't have any to deliver. I don’t say 
going down with you is likely to injure 
his health, as I thought the shop would, 
and as the shop did, the first time. I’m 
not speaking as doctor now, anyhow. 
But I tell you one thing I know: if you 
take him down there you'll kill some- 
thing that I feel is in him, and it’s finer, 
I think, than his physical body, and 
you'll kill ic deader than a door-nail! 
And so why not let it live? You've 
about come to the end of your string, 
old fellow. Why not stop this perpet- 
ual devilish fighting and give Bibbs his 
chance?” 

Sheridan stood looking at him fixedly. 
“What ‘fighting’ ?”’ 

“Yours—with nature.” Gurney sus- 
tained the daunting gaze of his fierce 
antagonist equably. “You don’t seem 
to understand that you’ve been strug- 
gling against actual law.” 

“What law?” 

** Natural law,” said Gurney. “What 
do you think beat you with Edith? Did 
Edith, herself, beat you? Didn’t she 
obey without question something power- 
ful that was against you? Edith wasn’t 
against you, and you weren’t against 
her, but you set yourself against the 
power that had her in its grip and it shot 
out a spurt of flame—and won in a 
walk! What’s taken Roscoe from you? 
Timbers bear just so much strain, old 
man; but you wanted to send the load 
across the broken bridge, and you 
thought you could bully or coax the 
cracked thing into standing. Well, you 
couldn’t! Now, here’s Bibbs. There are 
thousands of men fit for the life you 
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want him to lead—and so is he. It 
wouldn’t take half of Bibbs’s brains to 
be twice as good a business man as Jim 
and Roscoe put together.” 

“What! Sheridan goggled at him 
like a zany. 

“Your son Bibbs,” said the doctor, 
composedly, “Bibbs Sheridan has the 
kind and quantity of ‘gray matter’ that 
will make him a success in anything—if 
he ever wakes up! Personally I should 
prefer him to remain asleep. I like him 
that way. But the thousands of men fit 
for the life you want him to lead aren’t 
fitto do much with the life he oughttolead. 
Blindly, he’s been fighting for the chance 
to lead it—he’s obeying something that 
begs to stay alive within him; and, 
blindly, he knows you'll crush it out. 
You’ve set your will to do it. Let me 
tell you something more. You don’t 
know what you’ve become since Jim’s 
going thwarted you—and that’s what 
was uppermost, a bafllement stronger 
than your normal grief. You're half- 
mad with a consuming fury against the 
very self of the law—for it was the very 
self of the law that took Jim from you. 
That was a law concerning the cohesion 
of molecules. The very self of the law 
took Roscoe from you and gave Edith 
the certainty of beating you; and the 
very self of the law makes Bibbs deny 
you to - night. The law beats you. 
Haven’t you been whipped enough? ‘But 
you want to whip the law—you’ve set 
yourself against it, to bend it to your 
own ends, to wield it and twist it—” 

The voice broke from Sheridan’s heav- 
ing chest in a shout. “Yes! And by 
God, I will!” 

**So Ajax defied the lightning,” said 
Gurney. 

*‘T’ve heard that dam’-fool story, too,” 
Sheridan retorted, fiercely. “That’s for 
chuldern and niggers. It ain’t twentieth 
century, let me tell you! ‘Defied the 
lightning,’ did he, the jackass! If he’d 
been half a man he’d ’a’ got away with 
it. We don’t go showin’ off defyin’ the 
lightning—we hitch it up and make it 
work for us like a black steer! A man 
nowadays would just as soon think o’ 
defyin’ a wood-shed!”’ 

“Well, what about Bibbs?” said Gur- 
ney. “Will you be a really big man 
now and—” 


“Gurney, you know a lot about big- 
ness!” ‘Sheridan began to walk to 
and fro again, and the doctor returned 
gloomily to his chair. He had shot his 
bolt the moment he judged its chance 
to strike center was best; but the target 
seemed unaware of the marksman. 

“T’m tryin’ to make a bi 0” 

y g man out 
that poor truck yonder,” Sheridan went 
on, “‘and you step in, beggin’ me to let 
him be God knows what—I don’t! | 
suppose you figure it out that now I got 
a son-in-law, | mightn’t need a son! Yes, 
I got a son-in-law now—a sponser! 

“Oh, put your hand back!” said Gur- 
ney, wearily. 

here was a bronze inkstand upon the 
table. Sheridan put his right hand in 
the sling, but with his left he swept the 
inkstand from the table and half-way 
across the room—a comet with a de- 
stroying black tail. Mrs. Sheridan 
shrieked and sprang toward it. 

“Let it lay!’ he shouted, fiercely. 
*Letitlay!” And, weeping, she obeyed. 
“Yes, sir,” he went on, in a voice the 
more ominous for the sudden hush he 
put upon it. “I got a spender for a son- 
in-law! It’s wonderful where property 
goes, sometimes. There was ole man 
Tracy—you remember him, Doc—J. R. 
Tracy, solid banker. He weat into the 
bank as messenger, seventeen years old; 
he was president at forty-three, and he 
built that bank with his life for forty 
years more. He was down there from 
nine in the morning until four in the 
afternoon the day before he died—over 
eighty! Gilt edge, that bank? It was 
diamond edge! He used to eat a bag o’ 
peanuts and an apple for lunch; but he 
wasn’t stingy—he was just livin’ in his 
business. He didn’t care for pie or auto- 
mobiles—he had his bank. It was an 
institution, and it come pretty near bein’ 
the beatin’ heart o’ this town in its time. 
Well, that ole man used to pass one 0’ 
these here turned-up nose and turned- 

pants cigarette boys on the streets. 
ever spoke to him, Tracy didn’t. 
Speak to him? God! he wouldn’t ’a’ 
coughed on him! He wouldn’t ’a’ let 
him clean the cuspidors at the bank! 
Why, if he’d ’a’ just seen him standin’ in 
front the bank he’d ’a’ had him run off 
the street. And yet all Tracy was doin’ 
every day of his life was workin’ for that 
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‘warette boy! Tracy thought it was for 
-he bank; he thought he was givin’ his 
fe and his life-blood and the blood of his 
rain for the bank, but he wasn’t. It 
as every bit—from the time he went 
at seventeen till he died in harness at 
ehty-three—it was every last lick of 
just slavin’ for that turned-up nose, 
turned-up pants cigarette boy. And 
Tracy didn’t even know his name! He 
lied, not ever havin’ heard it, though he 
chased him off the front steps of his 
house once. The day after Tracy died 
his old-maid daughter married the ciga- 
rette—and there ain’t any Tracy bank 
any more! And now’’—his voice rose 
again— ‘J got a cigarette son-in-law!” 
Gurney pointed to the flourishing 
right hand without speaking, and Sheri- 
dan once more returned it to the sling. 
“My son-in-law likes Florida this 
winter,’ Sheridan went on. ‘“That’s 
good, and my son-in-law better enjoy it, 
because I don’t think he’ll be there next 
winter. They got twelve-thousand dol- 
lars to spend, and I hear it can be done 
in Florida, by rich sons-in-law. When 
Roscoe’s woman got me to spend that 
much on a porch for their new house, 
Edith wouldn’t give me a minute’s rest 
till | turned over the same to her. And 
she’s got it, besides what I gave her to 
go East on. It’ll be gone long before 
this time next year, and when she comes 
home and leaves the cigarette behind 
for good she'll get some more. My 
name ain’t Tracy, and there ain’t goin’ 
to be any Tracy business in the Sheridan 
family. And there ain’t goin’ to be any 
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college foundin’ and endowin’ and trus- 
teein’, nor God-knows-what to keep my 
property alive when I’m gone! Edith’ll 
be back, and she’ll get a girl’s share when 
she’s through with that cigarette, but—” 

3y the way,” interposed Gurney, 
“didn’t Mrs. Sheridan tell me that Bibbs 
warned you Edith would marry Lam- 
horn in New York?” 

Sheridan went completely to pieces. 
He swore, while his wife screamed and 
stopped her ears. And as he swore he 
pounded the table with his wounded 
hand, and when the doctor, after storm- 
ing at him ineffectively, sprang to 
catch and protect that hand, Sheridan 
wrenched it away, tearing the bandage. 
He hammered the table till it leaped. 

“Fool!” he panted, choking. ‘“‘If he’s 
shown gumption enough to guess right 
the first time in his life, it’s enough for 
me to begin learnin’ him on!” And, 
struggling with the doctor, he leaned 
toward Bibbs, thrusting forward his con- 
vulsed face, which was deathly pale. 
“My name ain’t Tracy, I tell you!” he 
screamed, hoarsely. ‘‘ You give in, you 
stubborn fool! I’ve had my way with 
you before and I'll have my way with 
you now!” 

Bibbs’s face was as white as his father’s, 
but he kept remembering that ‘splendid 
look” of Mary’s which he had told her 
would give him courage in a struggle, so 
that he would “never give up.” 

“No. You can’t have your way,” he 
said. And then, obeying a significant 
motion of Gurney’s head, he went out 
quickly, leaving them struggling. 


CONTINUED. | 
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Dividing Up 


BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 


Ter RS. LEONARD’S con- 
os 0) fectionery, toy, and no- 
* el tion store (commodities 
named in the order of 
‘| their importance) was 
a ‘em phenomenon. 
Boy IE was not ‘“down- 
town,” like a ph store, but right 
among the residences; in fact, Mrs. 
Leonard herself lived in a house adjoin- 
ing the little frame building and con- 
nected with it at the rear. It was the 
kind of shop people’s mothers told them 
to “run over to” and get a spool of 
thread, or a paper of pins, or rubbers for 
the mason-jars. Its single show-window, 
rightly considered, was a clock that told 
the time of year. In February it put 
forth valentines—pretty ones that girls 
affected, and delicious, funny, ugly 
ones to settle old scores and start new 
ones. As soon as the snow disappeared, 
jackstones and marbles and _ baseballs 
bloomed in this sunny, sheltered place, 
and, almost before one knew it, a flannel 
rabbit and colored eggs (the same rab- 
bit every year, but different eggs). On 
some bright morning in June, as a person 
was walking along thinking of something 
else entirely, he suddenly discovered that 
Mrs. Leonard’s window was riotously 
unsafe and incane with red fire-crackers, 
Roman candles, and boxes containing a 
few torpedoes and a great deal of saw- 
dust. At this period mothers always 
looked worried and said: _ “Oh, my gra- 
cious! it’s coming again.’ 

Passing quickly over the drab days of 
school-tablets and pencil-boxes, one ex- 
isted somehow until a certain fair, crisp 
afternoon in early December when the 
window was a promised land of sweet- 
ness and sno There was candy in 
infinite variety and inconceivable quan- 
tity—trays of chocolates and cocoanut, 
peanut-bars, gum-drops glistening with 
sugar, striped sticks in glass jars, red 
drops, beans surpassing anything in na- 
ture, licorice, broken taffy, foothills of 








assorted joy circling a mixed -cand\ 
mountain of pure delight—or approxi- 
mately pure. Crabbed age estimated 
that there was enough stuff in this on 
window to bring a toothache to ev: 
home in Lakeville; but youth gazed 
gregariously and wished it had a million 
dollars. 

On such a day as this, Randolph Har- 
rington Dukes, with one cheek dis- 
tended, stood upon the steps of this em- 
porium of delight and contemplated our 
social and economic system. His om 
liberate, eight-going- on-nine opinion of 
it was far from flattering; any one could 
see that there was no justice in the ar- 
rangement. In spite of the teacher's 
frequent assertion that this is a land of 
equality, it was plain that people wer 
divided into three classes. There wer 
the rich, like Mrs. Leonard, who had 
more candy than they could eat (even 
by eating nights), and yet who parted 
with it only in driblets and strictly in 
accordance with the prices marked on 
little pasteboard tags. ‘There were thos« 
who, like Ranny himself, frequently had 
pennies to spend for all-day-suckers, 
jaw-breakers, chewing-gum, and_ such 
durable delights, with occasional five- 
cent windfalls of soft and expensive con- 
fectionery. And then there were the 
poor who never had candy at all. 

It was the spectacle of Mary Murray 
and her little brother, John, standing 
hungrily before the show-window and 
typifying grinding poverty that started 
all this philosophy. Mary and John 
lived with shiftless parents (Ranny had 
“‘shiftless” on high authority) in the 
short street between the railroad and the 
marsh. The real name of this thorough- 
fare was Water Street, but people al- 
ways called it “Frogtown,” and then, 
when it was too late, looked cautiously 
about to see whether anybody who lived 
there was present. “Frogtown” was a 
good place to go when parents would not 
admit that the lake was solid enough to 
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slide on; and one spring of joyful mem- 
ory the people there had to go to their 
houses in boats. In spite of its aquatic 
advantages, it was a well-known fact 
that only the poor lived in “ Frogtown”; 
<tvlish adults seldom went there except 
to see somebody about the washing. 

Young John, who had been breathing 
upon the window until the scenery was 
obscured, turned and observed Ranny’s 
lumpy jaw. 

“‘Gimme candy,” he said. 

Mary jerked him by the arm, because 
it isn’t nice to ask for things, but her 
shawl fluttered loose, and she suddenly 
seemed cold and unhappy; a hole in her 
stocking showed her skin all rough and 
blue. 

Ranny shifted his indivisible jaw- 
breaket to his front teeth and exposed it 
to the public gaze. 

“T only had one cent — honest,” he 
said, slapping flabby pockets with empty 
hands. 

Young John was so disheartened 
this report that Ranny 
was sorry he had not 
plunged on_ three-for- 
a-cent caramels. Char- 
ity being out of the 
question, he went in 
for uncomplimentary 
thoughts about the 
scheme of things. His 
reflections lasted even 
longer. than the jaw- 
breaker. 

He brought up the 
subject that evening 
when he and father were 
reading in the sitting 
room —that is, father 
was reading and Ranny 
was lying on his stom- 
ach within the light 
circle on the floor look- 
ing at the animal pic- 
tures in a book about 
Henry M. Stanley. 
Mother was indulging 
her queer taste for 
mending. 

“Father,” he asked, 
as he shifted his weight 
upon one elbow, “‘why 
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“That’s what J’d like to know.” 
Father smiled but did not remove his 
eyes from the paper. 

‘It ain’t right,” Ranny insisted, “for 
some folks to have all the candy that 
way. , 

At this father dropped the paper and 
drew the boy to his side. 

“Look here, son; we're not exactly 
rich, but we have plenty to eat and 
comfortable home. And I guess you get 
all the candy you need. It’s bad for the 
teeth, anyway.” Thereupon, with true 
adult logic, the manufacturer of sterling 
farm-wagons reached into his pocket and 
gave up two cents—as if that small 
amount would muffle the cry of injustice 
without hurting the teeth. 

Jingling the profits of this otherwise 
sad misunderstanding, Ranny made a 
fresh start. 

““How does people get rich?” 

‘If you are honest and work hard 
and save money, some day you will be 
rich—” Here father faltered (perhaps 
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because of mother’s disconcerting smile) 
and ended weakly: ‘“‘or, anyway, not 
very poor.” 

“Does rich people work harder ’n 
poor?” 

“No, no!” said father, impatiently, 
and took refuge behind his paper and 
the time-worn pretext, “‘ You'll under- 
stand these things better when you are 
older.” 

““But remember this, dear,” mother 
added, “‘you should always be kind to 
the poor—and most of all in this Christ- 
mas season.” 

Ranny went back to darkest Africa; 
but, though his eyes were fixed upon a 
deliciously terrifying gorilla about to eat 
a tree, his thoughts were upon the queer 
world close at home. When one has a 
disappearing father and a mother who is 
more interested in household matters 
and the baby than in public affairs, one 
naturally learns to rely much upon per- 
sonal experience. It was pleasarit, there 
before the coal-fire; Ranny had two 
cents in his pocket and a school-free 
Saturday ahead of him, yet he was not 
happy; the candyless, shiftless Murrays 
had settled down in his consciousness 
and refused to move out. Ranny, who, 
all unknown to himself, was living a 
rapid résumé of the history of the race, 
had arrived on that crisp December 
afternoon at the era of the social con- 
sc ie nce, 

Father’s talk about working hard and 
saving money had no bearing upon the 
present crisis: the Murrays could not 
be expected to hunger for candy until 
Ranny had grown rich through frugality. 
This was a childhood problem and had 
to be settled by more direct methods. 
Once when the boys were playing shinny 
with a tin can, Bud Hicks’s mother came 
out and gave him five warm cookies. It 
is a well-known law that everything 
must be divided equally, yet they had to 
sit on Bud’s head and poke him with 
shinny-sticks before they could make 
him remember this rule. And then the 
cookies were practically ruined. 

Before Ranny went to sleep that night 
he had a matured plan. To-morrow he 
would go to Mrs. Leonard and ask her 
civilly to do the right thing by the poor. 
If she refused he would have to take 
matters into his own hands. Public 


opinion would back him up; _ the teache 

would probably hear about the affair and 
commend him openly. ‘Frogtown’ 

would be contented and happy, except 
for a toothache here and there. Besides 
he would get his share with the rest. 

The next morning he started out earl, 
so that he might set our economic Sys 
tem to rights and get home in time fo: 
dinner. Leaving by the back gate, hi 

carried on his arm a basket which, befor: 
it became an instrument of social justice, 

had been used for bringing in kindlings 
For a moment he sought inspiration be- 
fore the toothsome show-window, then 
boldly mounted the steps. As he opened 
the door a bell tinkled faintly some- 
where in the rear, and presently Mrs. 
Leonard’s ample form appeared between 
the parted curtains. 

“Was there something this morning, 
Ranny?” she asked, as she put on her 
spectacles. 

Ranny was fully prepared. “I need 
lotsa candy to give to the poor.” 

The shopkeeper looked surprised, but 
as cheerful as possible—though that was 
not too cheerful at best, because she 
had a strange growth under one eye 
which gave her a perpetually tearful ap- 
pearance. Ranny had often wondered 
oe anybody who lived adjacent to so 
much free candy could be so unhappy. 

“How much do you want?” 

“About a basketful.” Ranny rested 
this receptacle upon the counter. 

“Good land, child! How much 
you got to spend?” 

“] want it free. Many persons is too 
poor to buy candy.” 

“No, Ranny; | can’t do that.” 

“T’ll pay ya two cents for mine.” As 
evidence of good faith Ranny Te haved 
the specie together with some irrelevant 
pocket fuzz. 

“No, I can’t afford to give away no 
candy.” With this weak rejoinder Mrs. 
Leonard turned to a more promising 
shopper who had just entered. As 
Ranny was closing the front door he dis- 
tinctiy heard the words: 

“That Dukes boy has the queerest 
ideas—” 

Around the corner, where the little 
store turned a windowless side to Jeffer- 
son Street, he collected his scattered 
moral forces. The first repulse, while 
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ALONE IN THE CANDY-STORI 


disappointing, was not wholly unex- 
pected; nothing in his experience had 
led him to believe that Mrs. Leonard’s 
heart bled for the poor and shiftless. 
[he next step required strategy. Ranny 
saw the current customer go away and 
set himself to wait for another; old Mr. 
Jennings stopped before the show-win- 
dow, but he did not go inside. He only 
shook his head and murmured, “‘ How 
time flies!” 

\t last a woman came across the 
street, wiping her steaming hands upon 
her apron, and entered the store. This 
was Ranny’s opportunity. By watching 
through the show-window he contrived 
to be going in just as this purchaser was 
coming out—a manceuver based upon the 
scientific fact that the bell in the back 
room jingled just the same no matter 
which way one was bound; Mrs. Leon- 
ard would not be expecting any one. 
[he ruse was entirely successful, and 
Ranny slipped into the room just in time 
to see the back curtains fall together, 
leaving him alone in the candy-store 
with a kindling-basket and a firm moral 
purpose. 





WITH FIRM MORAL PURPOSE 

















Without delay he attacked the win- 
dow—the trays first, because they were 
easy to dump, next the open boxes of 
caramels, and presently the broken taffy. 
He was starting to remove the mixed- 
candy mountain with a scoop thought- 
fully provided by the management when 
he discovered the white, flat ends of two 
noses pressed against the window-glass. 
Though they were not Murray noses, he 
threw a benevolent smile in their direc- 
tion and went on with his work, filling 
his basket hurriedly, and, except for one 
trifling gum-drop, without loss from per- 
sonal consumption. 

Outside, the disinherited 
bering two boys and a girl—hailed him, 
hopefully, and with an unnecessary 
“Come on!” the premature Santa Claus 
started in the direction of “ Frogtown.” 

There followed the finest example of 
speedy mobilization that the peaceful 
community had ever known. By a kind 
of juvenile wireless telegraphy the glori- 
ous news flashed down Jefferson Street 
that a person of tender years was Car- 
rying an open market-basket of as- 
sorted sweetmeats. Peaceful pursuits 


now num- 





IN FROGTOWN THE REDISTRIBUTION 
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were abandoned; all kindling-splitting 
instantly ceased, nails were left half 
driven, skates half sharpened, cats scared 
half to death; bows and arrows dropped 
from the hands of astonished Indians. 
In the first block Ranny was the center 
of noisy curiosity; in the second, the 
leader of a mob; in the third, the Pied 
Piper of Lakeville. 

“Fatty” Hartman came dancing pon; 
derously in anticipatory delight. Tom 
Rucker clambered over a picket-fence, 
exclaiming as he fell: 

“Ya know me, Ranny! 
uncle!” 

This became a popular slogan, and by 
the time the social revolutionist reached 
“Frogtown” he had acquired a pro- 
digious number of uncles—and several 
aunts. 

Ranny had proceeded quietly, answer- 
ing no questions, recognizing no relation- 
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ships—a little frightened at the extent of 


his success, but unalterable in his pur- 
pose. In “Frogtown” the uncle supply 
was greatly increased (for “Frogtown” 
atoned for the small size of its houses by 


OF WEALTH BEGAN 


the large size of its families), and at the 
center of its short and only street the 
redistribution of wealth began. 

Generous but firm, Ranny restrained 
a tendency on the part of the Collander 
bey to grab, and doled out the pieces one 
at a time. 

‘Jes’ wait a minute, can’t ya?” h 
kept shouting above the din. ‘Ever’ 
body ‘Il get their share! Girls, too!’ 

For a moment this programme went 
smoothly, but, the news having depopu- 
lated the skating-pond, there came boys 
who were larger and stronger than 
Ranny, and lacking his ideas of equity 
These at once began dipping into th 
source of supply and fighting with on« 
another for favored places. In an in- 
stant Ranny became the center of a 
candy riot. 

Suddenly, however, all scrambling 
ceased and the young Robin Hood, sur- 
prised and relieved, was left alone with 
his somewhat depleted basket. Imm« 
diately the cause of this phenomenon 
descended upon him, flashing violenc: 
from indignant spectacles, and a mo- 
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ment later Mrs. Leonard, with a basket 
in one capable hand and a tender young 
ear firmly pinched in the other, was 
starting back toward her place of busi- 
ness. 

It is a regrettable fact that the recipi- 
ents of sweetness and light deserted 
Ranny in this extremity; they withdrew 
to trees and fences, and munched se- 
dately. “Fatty” Hartman was sudden- 
ly deeply concerned as to whether the 
ice in the gutter would bear his vast 
weight. Tom Rucker was cautiously 
proclaiming himself the uncle of Bud 
Hicks, who, Budlike, had fared well in 
the scramble. 

This was disillusioning, but the sharp- 
est serpent’s tooth of all was the attitude 
of the Murrays, the innocent cause of all 
this anarchy. Mary and John, shiftless 
as usual, had arrived late at the uprising 
and found it no place for women and 
children. As they had not shared in the 
profits, Mary saw no reason why they 
should share in the prevailing panic, so 
they stood stolidly on the sidewalk. As 
the criminal passed 
he saw Mary pull her 
brother back from the 
contaminating pres - 
ence and heard her 
say,‘ Hestold candy!” 

lo this, young John, 
deeply impressed, re- 
plied, “Gimme can- 
dy!” and was duly 
shaken. Thus the 
Murrays bit the hand 
that would have fed 
them as soon as it 
had time. 

Mrs. Leonard did 
not speak during that 
melancholy journey; 
but once inside the 
store, the silence was 
utterly shattered. 
Ranny learned that 
he was a burglar and 

1 dangerous criminal 
of all kinds, that his 
parents would have 
their hearts broken 
without delay, and 
that everybody for 
miles around would 
be thrown into prison. 
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Also, as if not caring to wait upon the 
slow processes of justice, Mrs. Leonard 
administered at once a thorough and 
workmanlike spanking. 

The wireless had been busy again, this 
time attuned to the adult ear. Two 
neighbor women and the driver for Alle- 
ston’s grocery-store formed a sympa- 
thetic audience for Mrs. Leonard’s ac- 
count of the outrage. The delivery man 
readily identified Ranny as one of those 
abandoned characters who are for ever 
stealing rides on the back of his wagon, 
when, goodness knew it was hard enough 
to remember where everything went. 
One woman made clucking sounds in- 
dicating hopeless resignation; the other, 
absently taking a caramel out of the 
basket, said, “‘This is awful!’’—meaning 
the situation. Ranny ached to justify 


himself, but the channels of informa- 
tion were choked, and what little news 
he did give out was subjected to censor- 
ship by Mrs. Leonard. 

Her garbled version had for the unfor- 
tunate young man only one illuminating 





THE RECIPIENTS OF SWEETNESS DESERTED RANNY IN THIS EXTREMITY 
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WHAT LITTLE NEWS HE DID GIVE OUT WAS 
SUBJECTED TO CENSORSHIP BY MRS. LEONARD 


point: she had been summoned to the 
store by the bell which rang as he was 
leaving with his spoils. Thus science, 
which had been his ally at the beginning, 
had in the end betrayed him. When the 
candy magnate discovered what had 
happened to the show-window you could 
have knocked her down with a feather; 
but, as there had been nobody present to 
perform this service to humanity, she had 
gone outside to look around. 

“It didn’t take no detective to find 
out which way they went,” she con- 
cluded, modestly; “I never heard such 
carryings-on in all my born days!” 

Throughout this ordeal Ranny could 
see in the street clumps of ex-uncles with 
tireless jaws and faces gory with red 
drops staring at the store and gloating 
over the lively scenes that were to come. 
When the door opened to let the deliv- 
ery man go back to his nerve-racking 
task, they scattered in all directions, then 
gradually reassembled. But when Mrs. 
Leonard, having placed the store in the 
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hands of the candy-eat- 
ing lady for safe-keeping 
and secured a_ bonnet 
from the house, haled the 
culprit forth, the rising 
generation melted int< 
the winter landscape. 

To Ranny’s relief, 
Mrs. Leonard did not 
start in the direction of 
the jail; at any rate 
he w a not to be deprived 
of a last look at the old 
homestead. With many 
unnecessary jerks she 
led him to the side-door 
of the Dukes residence 
and delivered him over 
to mother, who was at 
first surprised and then 
frightened. Mrs. Leonard proceeded to 
put him in the worst possible light, 
but presently showed signs of departure. 

“T ain’t got no call to do it, Mis’ 
Dukes,” she declared. “He's a bad boy, 
and I ought to have the law on him. 
But you been a good customer to me, 
Mis’ Dukes, and I don’t cherish no 
malice.” 

“I’m very, very sorry,” mother said, 
as she showed her visitor out. “Mr. 
Dukes will come and pay you for what 
was taken.” 

“Well, of course a poor widow-woman 
trying to make ends meet can’t afford no 
losses.” While making this speech Mrs. 
Leonard turned her face so as to display 
the permanent tear-drop. 

Thus to her crimes of refusing aid to 
the needy, of thwarting the ends of 
justice, and of misrepresenting the mo- 
tives of high-minded people, the opulent 
Mrs. Leonard added that of hypocrisy. 

Ranny was just beginning to realize 
that he was not to be taken at once to a 
felon’s cell when he received a shock that 
transcended anything in his experience. 
Mother turned from the closed door, 
took a step toward him, and burst into 
tears. 

“Oh, Ranny! Ranny!” she sobbed, fall- 
ing on her knees before him and clasp- 
ing him convulsively. “I thought you 





were such a good boy! I would neve: 

have believed that you would steal!” 
“I didn’t steal it,” he said, huskily. 

“T took it to give to poor boys and girls.” 
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“Didn’t you eat any yourself?” 
Vother’s glistening eyes were looking 
lee p into his. ; ; 

“Only a |-little,” he replied, misera- 
ly. And so they cried together. 

* All right, dear,”’ mother said at last. 
‘Run out in the back yard and don’t go 
rway. We shall talk to father about it 
when he come sto dinner.’ With a final, 
heart- straining kiss Ranny was dis- 
missed. 

It was a relief to be out in the bright 
sunshine, though his throat ached and 
the “secret den” in the woodshed re- 
fused to lend itself to illusion and become 
a post- -office or drug-store. But as Ran- 
ny s temperé ament was equipped with an 
automatic stabilizer, he soon began to 
feel a normal curiosity about the hideous 
and interesting uproar out in the alley. 
What he saw, through a loose board in 
the fence, convinced him that mother 
was right—it was best to stick to the 
back yard. 

Tom Rucker, smacking his lips over 
some imaginary delicacy, was being 
overwhelmed by superior force (in real 
life, “Fatty”? Hartman) and prodded off 
to justice with a wagon-spoke. Minor 
offenders were being apprehended all 
up and down the alley. This spasm of 
righteousness only ceased at “Colly” 

Collander’s disgusting suggestion that 
all parties go down-town and look at the 
jail! 

Considering how many things had 
happened since breakfast, it was an 
unbelievably long time until noon, but 
father came at last and summoned the 
culprit to justice m the dining-room. 

“Randolph,” he asked, in his Supreme 
Court tones, “is it true that you stole 
candy from Mrs. Leonard?” 

“I t-took the candy,” said the ac- 
cused, avoiding the objectionable verb, 

‘to give to the .poor—an’ shif'less. 
Mother said we should be kind to the 
poor.” 

““Mother never said we should be kind 
to the poor with other people’s property. 
[ guess you thought your initials, R. H., 
stood for Robin Hood.” 

_“T asked ’er to give me the 
hrst, but she was too stingy.” 

Father’s face lightened a little. 

“Mother, did Mrs. Leonard tell you 
Ranny asked for the candy?” 

Vou. CXXX.—No. 776.—35 
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The witness replied in the negative. 
“First I did.” Ranny eagerly fol- 

lowed up this advantage. “I told 

I needed it for the poor. I said I’d pay 

"er two cents for mine.” 

“Wait here a minute.” 

Father took his hat, but not his over- 
coat, and went out. Not knowing what 
to make of this new turn of affairs, Ran- 
ny looked to mother for enlightenment, 
but got no comfort worth mentioning. 
At the end of a nervous fifteen minutes 
father returned, bringing, not the town 
marshal, but the kindling-basket. 

“Give me fifty cents, Ranny,” he said, 
with startling abruptness. The boy 
searched his father’s face in vain for a 
smile. 

“T ain’t got fifty cents,” he said. 

“T paid Mrs. Leonard fifty cents for 
the candy you gave to the poor, and / 
want my money back.” This time father 
held out his hand. 

Ranny was silent at the thought of 
that fabulous sum; he realized for the 
first time the seriousness of his raid. 

“Mother, isn’t there some job we 
could give this boy that would help him 
to get out of debt?” father asked. 

It was finally agreed that Ranny was 
to dry the dishes every evening and on 
Saturdays and Sundays. For this ser- 
vice he was to receive ten cents a week, 
which father would promptly appro- 
priate. He was not to hurry too much 
and break things—that was mother’s 
contribution. 

“It will take you five weeks,” father 
said. “You see, it’s lots harder to get 
out of debt than to get in.” 

Glad to escape at any price, Ranny 
agreed to these terms—but not without 
a final shot at the enemy. 

**Mis’ Leonard’s awful rich an’ 
stingy!” 

Thereupon, in a series of astonishing 
disclosures, it came out that Mrs. Leon- 
ard was not a plutocrat at all, but a 
poor, hard-working widow. Even her 
little store practically belonged to some- 
body else. It was like this: Mr. Thomp- 
son, who lived in the big house with the 
steeple, and the fountain in the yard, 
really owned Mrs. Leonard’s store, be- 
cause she owed him money. This was 
called a mortgage. Mr. Thompson also 
had a mortgage on such things as the 
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say in the First National Bank”—a 
talkative person, evidently. 

“He mus’ work very hard,” said Ran- 
ny, remembering the formula. 

In the silence which followed Ranny 
had time to get acquainted with the new 
idea. 

“T tell ya,” he said at last; “I’m goin’ 
to start a candy-store in the ‘secret den’ 
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lumber-yard, and “had a good deal to 


“T’'ll keep ’em out,” said Ranny. 
can’t afford no losses.” 

“ But the poor?” mother asked. “ W] 
about them?” 

“If they’d be honest and work ha 
and save their money,” Ranny sa 
looking down tolerantly upon femini 
ignorance of finance, “they wouldn’t 
so poor. They’d be rich like father.”’ 

At this point the conversation got | 











jest pertend, ya know.” yond Ranny’s depth. — 

“Yep,” said father. “I suppose this lesson had to ral 
“An’ you got a—now—morketch— learned,” said mother, thoughtful Se 
because | owe ya fifty cents.” “but it does seem a shame to destroy (A 

“Goodness! mother, I’m a capitalist!’ generous illusion like that.” Oe 

To Ranny, father added: ‘‘ You better “1 know,” said father. “Suppose y: pa 

keep a close watch over the stock. talk to him some time about the poor harb 
There’s a great deal of crime in this and such matters. I seem to be bette: the 
neighborhood.” at making wagons.” shut 
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British 


=a] A PUA—the 


New Guinea of recent 


, 
Zi isi times and unsavory 
4 pP Ks memory—is still canni- 
y Lf a 
4 24| bal country. Aboard 


the packet, lying in the 
ees) brilliant, colorful little 
h; arbor of Port Moresby; and ashore, in 
the deep tropical shade, with the sun 
shut out and the breeze let in, singular 
tales are told of murder and magic. 
lhe half of Papua—the whole being a 
matter of ninety thousand square miles 
of swamp land, hardly accessible jungle, 
frosty plateaus, and considerable moun- 
tains, lying a bit under the Line—has 
not been explored; and what remains 
except the patches of settled country 
near the sea) is not so familiarly known 
that no mystery attaches to its physi- 
cal characteristics and savage customs. 
L rue . the land iS open to settleme ‘nt a 
fertile, lovely, tropical country, but ag- 
eravating to white blood, in the way of 
all new tropical lands. It is not now a 
Crown colony; it is administered under 
the Australian Commonwealth—a _pa- 
tient, industrious, cunning, ( God- fearing 
administration, moreover, imposing civ- 
lization in no violent way, but adapting 
it, and cherishing, in an unusual experi- 
ment, the preservation and enlighten- 
ment of the native races, who thrive 
in the benign sphere of influence, above 
the wanton advantage of the settlers and 
trading adventurers. White inhabitants 
there are, to be sure, in slowly increasing 
number—a thousand, in round num- 
bers, nowadays, occupied with planting, 
mining, and trading, the planters ex- 
porting chiefly cocoanuts, rubber, and 
sisal hemp; and of the natives it is 
roughly estimated that there are four 
hundred thousand, in widely scattered 
and mutually unfriendly tribes, speak- 
ing many languages and dialects, and 
frankly given, in the remoter parts, to 
the enjoyment of murder and the prac- 
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tice of the ancient cannibal customs. 
Notwithstanding these disproportionate 
numbers and established customs, and 
in spite of the amazing point of view 
in relation to the taking of life, a 
white man is reasonably secure, so surely 
and heavily has the hand of the law 
fallen upon offenders. Provided a man 
walk circumspectly through the familiar 
places, with some small notion of pro- 
priety in respect to alien property, dig- 
nity, and wives, he need go in no very 
grave fear of being boiled and eaten; 
but let him venture far afield, where the 
law is not and the emphasis of the gov- 
ernment’s disapprobation is unknown, 
and let him prove himself a truculent 
fellow the while—he may then save 
himself from the boiling-pot and broil- 
ing-stones as best his wit and courage 
can manage. 

“Tt is not,” a planter explained, with 
no glint of amusement, “that a New 
Guinea native prefers a white man, for 
whom, as a matter of fact, he has a 
considerable distaste.” 

‘Distaste!’’ we exclaimed, in aston- 
ishment. “Why?” 

“Well, you see,” the planter replied, 
“a white man is salty. And naturally, 
too, he tastes disagreeably of tobacco. 
You couldn’t expect anything else, could 
your” 

Little is known—much from infer- 
ence, perhaps nothing surely from in- 
telligent contact—of what lies “‘ beyond 
the mountains,” in the far-away, unex- 
plored places. And this region of mys- 


tery engages the horrified speculation of 


the natives of the coastal regions as well 
as the interest of the white inhabitants 
of the territory. It is recorded by a 
magistrate of the Rigo district, for ex- 
ample, that there is declared to be a 
village of women with tails, in the direc- 
tion of Mount Brown. A native in- 
formed the Administrator of the terri- 
tory, as the Administrator relates, that 
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there is at any rate a race of tailed men 
“beyond the mountains.” “I know,” 
said he, “that tailed men live beyond 
the mountains.” “How do you know? ? 
the Administrator inquired. “I ate 
one,” was the native’s sufficient reply. 
Another native, according to the Admin- 
istrator, protested that he was perfectly 
well aware of the existence and place of 
habitation of these tailed men. Taken 
in his garden, said he, he had been car- 
ried captive to the very village of tailed 
men; and he had lived there for many 
weeks, and had acquainted himself with 
the customs of the tribe, who were so 
indubitably possessed of tails, indeed, 
that they had bored holes in the floors 
of their houses, which were elevated 
upon piles, so that, to squat comfortably 
when at home, it was their custom to 
thrust their tails through these aper- 
tures and dangle them unconstrained in 
the space below. ‘The captive, with his 
very own eyes, had observed them do 
this very thing; and not only had he 
observed the comfortably disposed ap- 
pendages, he had himself slipped under 
the houses, upon occasion, and softly, 
very softly, tied a knot in each dangling 
tail. It was his pleasure in this way 
to annoy the tailed men. In response 
to his outecry—that an enemy ap- 
proached—the tailed men would leap to 
their feet; and it was vastly amusing 
(said he) to observe their behavior when 
the knots brought them back to their 
haunches with a jerk. Tailed men? 
Of course there were tailed men! How 
in the world, it may be inquired, could 
the captive have tied knots in the tails of 
the tailed men if the tailed men had no 
tails? It isa fair illustration of the fear- 
some regard in which the New Guinea 
native holds the unknown regions—a 
fair illustration, too, of the quality of 
the logic of the New Guinea native. 
Papua has long been known as a 
bloody land. It is a bloody land still. 
But the blood of white men is rarely 
let; and the wanton slaughter of na- 
tives, the one by the other—at least in 
those fast-widening regions which are 
within the sphere of the law—is fast 
diminishing. All this being so, in one 
rear, nevertheless, when there were two 
Leaded and fifteen prisoners committed 
for trial, one hundred and eighteen of 


them were charged with murder, ni 
with manslaughter, and five with =:- 
tempted murder. To the civilized mind 
the motives to murder, shocking enoug 
to be sure—nor wanting an aspect of 
gruesome humor—are upon occasion in- 
credible. As they are matters of record, 
however, disclosed upon painstaking in- 
vestigation, they are to be accepted, not 
as irresponsible tales, such as wander 
about the Eastern seas, but as substan- 
tial facts, however singular and incom- 
prehensible they may appear. It is a 
matter of court record, for example, that 
certain natives of what is called the 
Coast Range, being upon trial for the 
murder of two carriers, whose throats 
they had cut, admitted the deed without 
the least hesitation, and sought to justify 
the ghastly business upon the ground 
that the carriers had appeared to be 
“cold and hungry”—dejected fellows, 
far away from their village. The pris- 
oners had not eaten the carriers. They 
had merely—with the most considerate 
expedition—cut the throats of the car- 
riers, who were strangers, at any rate, 
and therefore of no great consequence; 
and no ingenuity of cross-questioning 
could elicit a motive ulterior to the one 
so ingenuously advanced—that the car- 
riers, appearing to be “cold and hun- 
gry,” were, in the opinion of the gentle- 
men who had incontinently cut their 
throats, much better dead. A similar 
case of merciful extermination con- 
cerned a young native, employed to 
shoot game for a white planter, who 
encountered a sick man (Papuan) on the 
road, near by a river, and strangled him 
to death. Upon trial he explained that 
the sick man had created annoyance, 
and a considerable embarrassment, as 
weli, by insistently requesting to be 
carried across the river to the other side, 
whence his way lay forward to his 
village. 

“Quite so,” said the presiding officer. 
“Why, then, didn’t you carry him across 
the river?” 

“He was too heavy,” replied the na- 
tive. “It would have put me to a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“Why did you fill him?” 

“What else could I do? The man 
was sick.” 

It was out of the question to endure 
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the labor of carrying the sick man across 
the river. It was equally out of the 
question to abandon the pitiable object. 
Therefore the bewildered fellow had 
strangled him—the most obvious way 
out of a dilemma which bade fair to 
distress his feelings. 


Two natives of a village near Ukaudi 
were charged before a magistrate with 
the murder of a man of Ukaudi. True, 
they had killed him. No; he had not 
offended them. Animosity had had 
nothing to do with the affair. As a mat- 
ter of fact they had never seen the man 
before. They had killed him, said they, 
to oblige an amiable stranger with 
whom they had pleasantly fallen in, and 
who, desiring this death for reasons of 
his own, which were doubtless sufficient, 
had entreated them to accomplish the 
little favor. A Northern native, ap- 
prehended for the murder of his aged 
father, confessed that he had killed him. 
Oh yes—he had killed his father, all 
right! Why had he killed his father? 
“The old man,” he replied, “wasn’t 
much good”’—and no other motive 
could be elicited. Another native ex- 
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plained that his victim had “talked too 
much’”’—bored him altogether beyond 
endurance. ‘“‘He talked and talked,” 
said he, “until I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. And so I killed him.” It was 
a similar propensity that inspired a na- 
tive to beat his wife near to death. “Her 
tongue never ceased,” he told the magis- 
trate, “and as she troubled me seriously, 
I beat her.”” Another native, upon trial 
for a murderous assault upon his wife, 
the death of the woman having been 
nearly accomplished, explained: “I was 
in a hurry to go to school. My wife was 
slow in bringing my reading-book.” A 
village constable, one Baruga of Baipa 

the territory is policed by native con- 
stables, after a fashion, and in a re- 
stricted way, under the close direction 
of the magistrates—was taken in cus- 
tody, charged with leading a murderous 
raid against a near-by community, a 
crime of which he was clearly guilty. He 
had been for some years in the service: 
he was described “in the books” as “‘a 
good man.” There was no reason why 
he should have organized this bloody 
expedition except that he had had noth- 
ing else to do—no other pleasure in 
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prospect. And sheer ennui, indeed, is 
tid to have been the cause of his lapse 

from grace. Dull days follow upon the 
idvent of the law: the women do the 
ork of the world; a man of spirit must 
mploy his energies — must entertain 
mself—somehow. 

“Sheer ennui,” says the Administra- 
tor, “has been the motive in many 
imilar instances.” 

Sheer ennui, indeed, involves the 
Papuan in a great deal of difficulty. In- 
ited all at once to give a new direction 
to his energies—the thing is doubtless 
both incomprehensible and unattractive 

he finds it dificult to adjust himself to 
the new conditions of enjoyment. After 
the sanguinary delights of the raid and 
the man-hunt, what joy can indenture 
to a planter afford, and how, in the 
ecure, dull villages, can time hang any- 
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thing but heavily? The Papuan must 
have distraction. It is not an amusing 
incident of administration: it is a grave 
problem. The Administrator ence tried 
two natives from the mountains back of 
Rigo for throwing spears at the police. 
It was a serious offense. The police 
must not be molested, and the Papuans 
knew it—knew that the diverting sport 
had gravely endangered them. Never- 
theless they pleaded guilty. The Ad- 
ministrator explained—through several 
interpreters, to make sure of driving the 
admonition home—that the Papuans 
must never again throw spears at the 
police. To his amazement the Papuans 
asked that they might be hanged. 
“But why?” inquired the Administrator. 
“Throwing spears at the police is the 
only pleasure we have left,” replied the 
Papuans, disconsolately. ‘‘You have 
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said that we must not throw spears at 


the police any more. Let us be hanged. 
We do not want to live any longer.” 
The constable who led the murderous 
raids for lack of other entertainment was 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment. 
Other lapses of the police have been pun- 
ished less severely. I recall the case of 
Karara, sometime village constable—a 
man whose record was dark, who had 
led raids in the Delta, and who, in 
search of acceptable excitement, had 
taken part in a deal of tribal fighting. 
For his misdeeds (he was probably never 
caught red-handed) he “was deprived of 
his clothes” —a degradation of conse- 
quence and a brutal blow to his vanity. 
It was no light punishment. The Papuan 
is devoted to the wearing of clothes—so 
devoted to the new fashion, indeed, that 
the government goes to great lengths of 
alarm in discouragement of the vicious 
prac tice. 

Wearing clothesis emphatically frown- 
ed upon by the administration. The 
fashion, indeed, is condemned with tem- 
per. One magistrate goes the length of 
declaring that “‘the curse of rags” should 
forthwith be prohibited by law—that it 
should be made a criminal offense for a 
native to wear more than a loin-cloth 
and a woman to adorn herself with any- 
thing more voluminous and unsanitary 
than a brief grass skirt. I do not know 
what part the missionaries have in en- 
couraging the native population to 
clothe its perfectly inoffensive naked- 
ness. In Port Moresby, I recall, a shock- 
ing contrast to the modest native attire 
of the women who were unloading the 
packet, while we lay at the wharf, was 
presented by a group of their idle sisters, 
who appeared each in a loose garment 
commonly known, I believe, as a Mother 
Hubbard. It was something to laugh at, 
to be sure—the flirtatious vanity and 
grotesque appearance of these ample 
maidens. It was revolting, too. One 
might search the open world in vain for 
a more striking exhibition of immodesty; 
and one jumped to the conclusion that 
the missionaries were in fault—that the 
benevolent folk at home had sought to 
further missionary endeavor in a canni- 
bal country by contributing the civil- 
izing influence of these discarded Mother 
Hubbards. Yet I fancy that the mis- 


sionaries, who are far wiser than + 
comic supplements allow, were not in ¢ 
least to blarne—that the traders were 
the bottom of this unhappy change 
costume. Clothes are worn by the N 
Guinea native with no degree of circu 
spection. They are never taken off 
except to be traded—and consequent 
being counted articles of trade, th 
pass from hand to hand, from district 
district, proceeding from the settlements 
to the far-away regions, leaving a trail 
of contamination to mark their cour 
Where the natives take to them “to an 
immoderate degree” (the reports de- 
clare) there is an alarming increase in 

“the lung disease.” The object of a 

discerning administration seems to be a 
paradoxical attempt to civilize the na- 
on without interrupting his healthfully 
naked condition. 

Some of the New Guinea murders—to 
return to the matter of casual blood- 
letting—are done in mere childish ex- 
plosions of temper. They indicate what 
manner of difficulty the administration 
encounters in dealing with a fixed and 
traditional propensity to shed blood. 
How cheap life is—how inconsequential 
its taking! And how amazingly insecure 
life was before the occupation and fast- 
growing pacification of the land! And 
by what a slender thread it still hangs 
in the remoter, still savage parts! A 
mere momentary lapse from caution 
and life is lost. ‘‘One man’’—runs a 
report—‘irritated because a baby would 
not stop crying, killed not the baby, but 
his own mother; and I remember a case 
in which a man split open the head of 
another because he could not find his 
knife. So cases happen of accidental 
wounding, caused by the habit these 
people have of discharging arrows at 
random when they have a headache or 
feel otherwise out of sorts.”” On Rossel 
Island they punish a thief by killing the 
woman who cooks his food. In some 
cases the wife of the thief is killed. In 
Port Moresby they relate a plain tale of 
murder done with no other motive than 
to relieve the feelings. It illustrates, in 
a measure, the inclination of a civilized 
man, being in a rage, to kick something 
—to “take it out of somebody.” ‘Two 
brothers, it seems, owned a most charm- 
ing pig. And they loved that pig. And 
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the pig fell sick and died. To assuage 
their grief they sallied forth and killed 


’ he an unsuspecting member of a neighbor- 
“a ' ing tribe. ‘The victim had never seen the 
“f : pig—had never even heard of the be- 
a F- reaved brothers. Had he been ac- 
7” i juainted with the pig, and had he been 
ad ; icquainted with the brothers, and had 
he known that the brothers were ap- 
a proaching, and that the pig was dead, 


he would doubtless have taken to his 

ad heels with what expedition he could com- 

mand. It was their custom, said the 

brothers, upon trial, to kill somebody, 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 776.—36 
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anybody, when a particularly beloved 
pig died. Had they killed this man? 
lo be sure! the pig had died, and it was 
the custom. The magistrate remarks 
that they were “‘still sighing like fur- 
naces”’ over the loss of the beloved when 
they were led away to jail. 

All the common motives obtain in 
New Guinea as elsewhere. A man kills 
his enemy hates him a 
blood feud, an altercation, a quarrel over 
a woman (or a pig). And there are a 
number of peculiar inspirations. In 
some districts, an assassination, for ex- 


because he 
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ample, privileges a young man to wear 
a certain feather; in others, the beak of a 
hornbill; and it is not to be wondered 
at that coveting this badge of valor—it is 
of course awe-inspiring and highly at- 
tractive to the maidens of the villages 
brings many a young fellow under the 
high displeasure of the law. A prisoner 
who had killed a white man—a very 
rare occurrence—explained that “ when- 
ever he wanted tobacco he killed a white 
man.” In a swift punishment of this 
magical process the man was hanged. 
Certain inland natives, brought to trial 
before the Administrator for an attack 
upon a body of police, were greatly as- 
tonished to find themselves charged with 
a heinous offense. They had never seen 
a policeman before, they said; and they 
did not know what policemen were— 
nor particularly liked the looks of them. 
“If,” said they, apologetically, “we had 
for a moment imagined that you at- 
tached any value to these persons we 
should not have dreamed of hurting 
them. We did not think they were any 
good.” A certain Hariki, of the Port 
Moresby neighborhood, built himself a 
new house which he wished to paint 
with a mixture of red clay and cocoanut 
oil. As custom forbade him to employ 
this mixture, however, until he had 
killed a man, he set forth and murdered 

white man. ‘That he had no grudge 
against the victim who had admirably 
served his purpose is obvious. He 
sought, indeed, by every means in his 
power—he had some skill in incantation 

to charm the dead man back to life, 
and succeeded (said he) with the legs, 
but though he continued his incanta- 
tions diligently, even until nightfall, 
he could make no impression above the 
mortal wound in the chest. What is the 
administration to do (it has been asked) 
with folk of such simplicity?—who re- 
gard the taking of life as a feat of valor, 
a necessity of custom, a traditional dis- 
traction, a matter of no consequence 
whatsoever. 

A resident magistrate visited a moun- 
tain tribe in whose territory a number 
of carriers had mysteriously vanished. 

“You killed the men?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“You must not do it any more, you 
know.’ 


“But, sir,” the villagers protest 
“the men were merely strangers.” 

“In the sight of the government it 
quite as grave an offense to kill a str: 
ger,” the magistrate admonished th: 
imparting a bit of shocking informati: 
“as it is to kill anybody else.” 

It is altogether probable that the n 
ly enlightened villagers were thereaft 
guided by this perfectly fresh inforn 
tion. That the natives are at least ox 
sionally moved to live in respect of t! 
law, when they are aware of its requir 
ments, is shown, at any rate, in the ca 
of the Kuni mountaineers who can 
four days’ journey to Kairuku to i: 
quire of the magistrate if a widow might 
marry again, the village constable (a 
native) being in doubt. In the Sinaketa 
district, a village constable, reasoning 
from what meager knowledge he had o! 
the bewildering regulations of the go. 
ernment in respect to the ordinary affairs 
of life though, indeed, the poor fellow 
must have been sorely puzzled by th 
extraordinary circumstances— saved the 
villagers from a slight error of behavior. 
The funeral of a middle-aged man was 
in progress. Near the grave the middle- 
aged man complained of discomfort. It 
was found, upon taking him back to the 
house, and unwrapping the mats with 
which he was swathed, that what he 
wanted was a banana. Having disposed 
of one banana, he demanded another; 
and having disposed of the second, hi 
reclined, seeming now to be satisfied and 
dead beyond doubt. Laid in his grave, 
however, he complained again. It was 
annoying. The middle-aged man was 
putting his relatives to “shame.” It 
was the sentiment of the village that he 
should be buried, anyhow. With this, 
the village constable (a native) heartily 
agreed, speaking as a man, but om 
out, speaking as a constable, that, hu- 
miliating as the situation of the family 
unquestionably was, the government 
would “make trouble” if the man wer 
buried alive. The middle-aged man, 
being indulgently returned to his home, 
demanded this time a drink of water, 
and, having drunk, once more reclined, 
as though beyond all mortal concerns 
At the same time in a neighboring hous« 
the relatives, whom the middle-aged 
man was scandalizing by his obstrepe- 
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us behavior, consulted together. Even- 


genuinely incapable of comprehending 
tually it was proposed to procure the why life should not be taken, a discreet 
consent of the middle-aged man to the white man is safe in the land, so suc- 
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eemly progress of his own funeral by cessful has the native policy of the ad- 
tightly winding a cord around his neck. ministration proved in practice—a pol- 
“No,” said the village constable. “It icy of the reasonable and patient dealing 


” 


“But why 
the relatives de- 
manded, like chil- 
dren. 

‘| don’t know,” 
the constable re- 
plied; “vet | am 
sure that the gov- 
ernment will be 
annoyed if you 
yrepare the man 
for burial by 
winding a cor d 


around his nec Sg 
“Well, then,” 


tid the relatives, 








“what are we to 
do?” 

“Wait awhile,” 
replied the cun- 
ning constable, 
“and see what 
happens.” 

What hic fl y 
conce rned the 
relatives of the 
: middle-aged man 

was not the 
“shame” to which 

| the middle - aged 
man was putting 

them by inter- 

; rupting his own 

7 funeral. It was 
‘ this —that the 

body of the mid- 
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§ would annoy the government.” out of justice rather than of wholesale 


retaliation in the 
form of punitive 
expeditions. ‘“‘It 
would probably be 
quite safe for a 
white man totrav- 
el unarmed from 
the Purari Delta 
to the German 
boundary,” says 
the Administra- 
tor; “far safer 
than to walk at 
night through 
parts of some of 
the cities of Eu- 
rope and Austra- 
lia.” Not long 
ago, however, as 
time runs in new 
places, it was as 
much as a man’s 
life was worth to 
land helpless on 
the coast. ‘Trad- 
ers and mission- 
aries were slaugh- 
tered and eaten. 
The ill fame of 
New Guinea was 
celebrated and 
well won. It was 
a feat of consider- 
able daring to 
penetrate the for- 
est even to lie 


t dle-aged man was carelessly at an- 

¥, unduly restraining chor off the coast. 

the spirit from its A HOUSE SERVANT OF PORT MORESBY It is this New 

flight. ‘‘ He wish- Guinea—now 

; ad es to go,” they comparatively a 
. said; ““we don’t want to hold him back land of peace and a measure of fertile 

: " —we want to help him to go.” Next promise—that remains alive in the popu- 
pi day—all this from a report of the lar imagination. A score of shocking 
magisterial investigation—the middle- tales, current in Port Moresby, might be 

; aged man’s spirit succeeded in loosing told to illustrate the recent precarious- 
the bonds of the flesh and escaping ness of life in a land where an unarmed 

J, to its place of desire. man may now walk as safe as in some 
] slum quarters of an Australian city. As 





Bloodthirsty as these natives are, and a matter of fact, the first traders led 
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adventurous lives—gave and took death, 
always in a highly thrilling fashion, and 
sometimes in a way almost humorously 
diverting to read about. 
Chinamen, béche-de-mer fishermen, for 
example, having brought themselves 
into peril of massacre, sought to impress 


the natives with the deadly efhicacy of 


their firearms. To this end they set up 
a sheet-iron target and impressively pep- 
pered away at it. Unfortunately, they 


missed it every time—at a distance of 


thirty yards. Perceiving this, the na- 
tives, to display a superior skill, cast 
spears at the target, and scored with 
unfailing accuracy; and having thus 
proved their own superiority upon trial 
of the weapons, they attacked the China- 
men, killed every man-jack of them, and 
ate them every one. 

Cannibalism is of course practised in 
New Guinea to this day. Some of the 
remoter tribes would doubtless be 
amazed to learn that it is regarded with 
disfavor in any quarter of the wide 
world. A man consumes his victim. In 
some districts, however, he must not 
consume his own victim; he may dis- 
tribute his own victim, but must him- 
self partake of the victim of a generously 
inclined friend. The administration has 
put an end to the thing within the lim- 
ited sphere of its influence—has put an 
end to the freedom of village raiding, 
moreover, and has pretty thoroughly 
discouraged the murder of one individual 
by another. Cases of cannibalism, how- 
ever, still come before the court; and 
they are dealt with, | believe—it is said 
to be an exceedingly difficult matter to 
deal with them at all—under that sec- 
tion of the criminal code which relates 
to body-snatching. ‘The incidents are 
far too revolting for description—the 
boiling and broiling and barter of the 
victims. The time-worn joke about the 
missionary and the cannibal king is 
really in bad taste: the business is no 
laughing matter—not when one comes 
close to it. Some of the Papuan tribes 
are not cannibals; some protest a hor- 
ried loathing of the practice; and 
some, formerly accustomed, have now 
abandoned the custom in response to the 
teaching of the missionaries, or in defer- 
ence to the attitude of the administra- 
tion. It may be said, in a general way, 


A group of 
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that the cannibal is a cannibal becaus 
he has a taste for that sort of thing. | 
is a food to which he inclines. Wh 
waste it? he inquires. It may be tha: 
he consumes some small part of a dé 
parted relative because he has dear 
loved that relative and desires openly t 
demonstrate his duty and affection; an 
it may be that he partakes of a cere- 
monial feast because custom indicaté 
that to partake in such circumstances i 
a matter of high privilege and imper 
tive propriety. The opinion is, htepees r, 
that cannibalism is not, generally speak- 
ing, a ceremonial affair, but a mere con- 
sumption of a certain sort of food with 
which the cannibal wishes to sustain lif 
and tickle his palate. 

**T understand,” a resident informed 
us, “‘that women are not particularly 
edible.” 

We suggested that this was a singular 
thing. 

“They do all the work,” the resident 
explained, “‘and are consequently lean 
and tough.” 


A more or less palatable classic of 


New Guinea cannibalism describes the 
fate of no less than three hundred and 
twenty-six wretched Chinamen. It has 
been reasonably authenticated by a cur- 
sory investigation of one of the Adminis- 
trators of the territory, and there is no 
good reason—it jumps precisely with the 
habits of some of the savage natives—to 
question the truth of it. It seems that 
the three hundred and twenty-six China- 
men, having been cast away in the Louis- 
dale Archipelago, and in this way ma- 
rooned on a small island, were discovered 


in their helpless state by the natives of 


that region. One by one, as occasion 
required, they were taken off and eaten, 
until, as might be inferred, the natives 
were surfeited. Upon this the remaining 
Chinamen were hawked along the coast 
—exchanged, as might again be inferred, 
for more palatable food and for desirable 
articles of every description. One, how- 
ever, escaped; and this survivor, it is 
related in one of the Annual Reports, 
was picked up, four months after the 
wreck of his vessel, by a French steamer, 
and carried to Melbourne, whence he 
made his way to the gold-fields of Vic- 
toria, and was eventually arrested upon 
the charge of selling liquor without a 
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CANNIBAL 


license. It is not to be inferred from 
this incident that all Papuans are canni- 
bals—that cannibalism flourishes as once 
+ did. As a matter of fact, cannibalism 
all the while diminishing; it has been 
it down in the settled places, driven 
to close cover on the edge of civilization, 
nd is practised, in the free ancient 
fashion, without reproach—as when the 
three hundred and twenty-five China- 
men were disposed of -only in those 
ther extensive regions to which the 
white influence has not authoritatively 
extended. One does not expect to rub 
elbows with a cannibal in the little capi- 
tal of Port Moresby. One may, of 
course; but the cannibal will wear no 
mark of his degradation—flowers in his 
hair, rather, and armlets of gay blos- 
soms, and a garland around his neck. 


To the infliction of punishment as a 
measure of correction the childish sim- 
plicity of the New Guinea native is 
something of a barrier. Not infre- 
quently a native will accuse himself of 
murder and ask to be dealt with accord- 
ing to law. 

‘I have told you already,” said an 
impatient magistrate to a village (na- 
tive) constable, who had brought in a 
self-accused murderer, “‘that there must 
be an eye-witness of the crime.” 

“TI told him so,” the constable replied; 
“but he killed the man and ate him 
and he says so.” 

“Don’t care what he says,” roared the 
magistrate; “he can’t get justice in this 
court before he’s able to prove it!” 

\n experience of a magistrate on pa- 
trol in the Gwoira Range precisely illus- 
trates the difficulty which the perverse 
simplicity of the native attitude of mind 
toward reasonable information opposes 
to the administration of the law. In 
this instance, however, the law had 
nothing to do with the matter: it is a 
mere example of native mcomprehen- 
sion. It seems that the natives of the 
Gwoira Range had in some way per- 
suaded themselves that they could swal- 
low the white man’s bullets and thus 
escape damage. he magistrate in- 
quired if this were so. ‘“‘It is perfectl 
true,” replied one of the natives. “‘! 
can do it myself.” Upon this the magis- 
trate loaded his rifle and explained to the 
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native that if he should by any unhappy 
chance be unable to ‘‘eat”’ the bullet 
it would surely kill him. ‘Now, open 
vour mouth,” he continued, “‘and | will 
shoot the bullet down your throat.” 
The native ope ned his n outh all un- 
concerned. To demonstrate the effe ct 
of a discharge the magistrate shot the 
bullet through a log and triumphantly 
indicated the devastation. ‘The native 
examined the aperture of entrance and 
the aperture of exit. Undoubtedly the 
bullet had gone clean through the log. 
The magistrate once more loaded his 
rifle. ‘“‘Now, open your mouth,” said 
he, “and swallow the bullet if you dare.” 
And the native opened his mouth. 
Naturally, the magistrate, outraged and 
nonplussed by this amazing perversity, 
and appalled by its implications, con- 
cludes his story with the inquiry: What 
in the world is one to make of such 
people—what is one to do with them? 

Well, what is one to do with a canni- 
bal? It would not be fair to hang him. 
Upon reflection, as a matter of fact, it 
would be an outrage. He is obedient 
to the immemorial custom not con- 
sciously a breaker of any comprehensi- 
ble law. And he is not hang d. He is 
imprisoned for a spell. And what is one 
to do with a murderer in a land where 
murder is very much of a pastime and 
an eX rcist \ native who kills a white 
man is hanged as a matter of course. 
There is nothing else to do. But no 
expedition is despatched it is a re- 
markable thing, come to think of it—to 
slaughter the half of his tribe. A meas- 
ure of that sort is held by the present 
benefhcent administration to be the very 
extremity of injustice and unwisdom. 
Native murderers of natives are sent 
to jail for terms varying from twelve 
months to seven years. The fact that 
life has always been cheap in New 
Guinea—that to take life has not been 
in the native catalogue of capital crime, 
and that the mysteries of civilization are 
new and difhcult—is mercifully taken 
into account. In some cases a term in 
jail is a severe punishment. In others, 
it seems, it 1s a form of relaxation. A 
few years in confinement, perhaps, is no 
great hardship except that it deprives 
the prisoner of the company of his vil- 
lage; and it may be said, approximating 
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a general truth, that the prisoners cher- 
ish the importance of their state—as 
on Rossel Island, for example, where the 
resident magistrate does not find it nec- 
essary to lock up his prisoners (incar- 
cerated for minor offenses), but bids 
them remain in an open shed until he 
gives them word to go. At Daru, a 
native gave himself up to a magistrate 
and desired to be sent to jail forthwith. 

“What have you done?” the magis- 
trate inquired. 

The native replied, ‘‘ Nothing.” 

“Why, then,” said the magistrate, 
‘should I send you to jail?” 

“The mosquitoes are so bad!” said 
the native. 


Notwithstanding all these tales of 
bloodshed and cannibalism, New Guinea 


A COAST VILLAGE 


is a fertile, beautiful, not completely un- 
inviting land; and the white population 
lives at least in an astonishing abun- 
dance of security and in the reasonable 
hope of eventual prosperity. Peace—its 
continual extension, too—has been ac- 
complished by an unusually intelligent 
and benevolent administration. One 
wonders, however, how much the mis- 
sionaries have had to do with the 
pacification of a land which was until 
recently a byword of murder and man- 
eating. Missionary effort is everywhere 
a pertinent topic in the East: the mis- 
sionaries are scorned, lauded, humored- 

praised and damned. There is nowhere 
any conspicuous unanimity of opinion 
in respect to them. It is therefore en- 
lightening to come upon a statement 
which is at once positive and authori- 
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tative. As for New Guinea, where he- upon the native population, and the fact 
roic missionary endeavor has for many that all native schools in Papua are con- , 
vears been celebrated, the Administra- ducted by missionaries, together with the 


sor of the territory, |. H. P. Murray. devoted assistance which the missions have 
as this t say, im one of his Annsal 7" in combating the epidemics with which 

: the territory has been visited, constitute 
in my opinion a sufficient answer to the 
contention that the missionaries have done 
no rood; but, upon broader grounds, | think 
not only that the missions do good, but that 
they are absolutely necessary to the de velop- 
ment of backward races. 


Reports: 


[he steady advance of missionary enter- 
prise will be noted with satisfaction. Any 
1e who has had experience of Papua, what- 
ever his views on religion may be, must at 
least realize the enormous civilizing influence 
hich has been exercised by the missions. All this being from a “purely adminis- 
99 
And elsewhere ( “ Papua”’): trative point of view. a 

s [ recall the Dutch captain’s character- 

So far as one may judge from the ordinary ;__ |: P oh . . 
q a * ization of the undesirable part of the 
mversation that one hears in Papua, the “petal bast Pak Winellie, 
feeling of the European community is not -uropean population of Port Moresby. 





favorable to missions, and I wish, at the risk “Scum o’ the earth!” says he. ; 

of appearing eccentric, to say that I do not Subsequently _ agreed with him. 
hare in this feeling. The civilizing influence The New Guinea “beach” is the last 
vhich the mere presence of a missionary has “‘ beach”’ of all. 


Triumph 
BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


vo hurt my heart when I was young, 
Caressing eyes and mocking tongue, 
Till my wild nights of suffering 

I sought to soothe, with visioning 

Some triumph-hour when I should come 

With flaunting fame of flag and drum 

To mock your heart, that would not yield 

Once in a far-off daisy-field: 

So you should shade your eyes, and sigh 

(Hearing the fame of me go by) 

“This is that love I would not keep!” 

And close your door and run to weep. 


But now that this old dream is true- 

[ have no will to mock at you; 

For very good that young day seems 

When I could have such flaming dreams 

And feel a hurt so wild, and seize 

Such glories from such agonies 

(For in this world where now I wake 

Men do not deal in hearts that break). 
And if I turned to seek you still 

I might not know which low green hill 

Holds you enfortressed, deaf and blind 

To horn or banner on the wind! 
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Love 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 





[eis ee|HE dinner had been a 
1-7 4) 


| wee ae y| Success; now the eve- 
p <4 . 
71 HA) ning was over, and all 
E) 3 |-“| the guests had gone but 
<a | | one. U pon this one 
> TAS “4| Miss Janet Varick, sis- 
SK, +44 > 
y ter of the bz achelor host, 


and sh: xo a deserted by that weary 
gentleman, turned a compelling eye. 

“Good night, Bertie,” she remarked, 
allowing a certain drowsiness to creep 
into her voice. “Don’t let me keep you 
up.” 

Mr. Herbert Gildersleeve favored her 
with his most radiant smile—a smile 
which, to his secret horror, always 
brought into play a deep dimple in his 
left cheek. This dimple did not go with 
his athletic record, but he had been pri- 
vately assured that the record, so to 
speak, “carried” it. At least few men- 
tioned it in his hearing. The unmascu- 
line effect of the dimple was also coun- 
teracted by a strong jaw strong for such 
a young person—the lines of which were 
especially firm at this moment, as he 
settled more comfortably into his chair. 

‘I'll go in an hour or two,” he prom- 
ised. “In the mean time cast your mem- 
ory back over the brilliant festivity we 
have just adorned, and answer one ques- 
tion: With the exception of yourself, 
who was the most entertaining person at 
the table? 

Miss Varick’s reply was prompt, for 
she was just. Moreover, she was sleepy. 

“You were,” she conceded, and turned 
a yearning gaze upon the clock. 

Bertie nodded. Glad you noticed 
it,” he said. “I noticed it myself. I 
held them enthralled, without effort. 
Yoward the end I realized that they'd 
never leave if | kept on, so I subsided; 
and when they saw it was for good they 
tore themselves away. I could have 
kept them,” he added, proudly, “till 
breakfast-time, if there had been any 
need of it.” 

“I thought you were going to,” cor- 


roborate d his hostess. ‘Good night 
You’ve been splendid, but I’m sure yo 
need rest. 

“I don’t know what we'd have don 
without me,” continued Mr. Gilde: 
sleeve, gazing dreamily at her. “Thx 
way I rescued you from Arthur Mur 
ray’s analysis of the political situation 
was simply masterly. And few things 
could be neater than the tact with which 
I kept May Allen from telling that Gil 
bert story, with Gilbert’s first wife at the 
table!” 

“If you call it neat to upset a glass of 
claret,’ murmured his listener. 

“Better a stain on the table-cloth 
than a strain on your guests,” responded 
Bertie, oracularly. He studied his well- 
shaped pumps admiringly, lost in the 
charm of agreeable reminiscences. “| 
thought,” he added, after waiting in 
vain for an echo of his tributes from her 
lips, “the experience might make you 
realize how handy I'd be around the 
house all the time, and especially at the 
head of a table of our own. Did it?” 

He studied her expression hopefully 
for an instant. Then, seeing her eye- 
brows pucker and her slipper tap the 
floor impatiently, he relapsed‘ into de- 
pression. 

“It didn’t,” he murmured, pensively. 

Her lips twitched a trifle, but when 
she spoke her voice held the accents of 
sustained but sorely tried patience with 
which one addresses a refractory child. 

“Bertie,” she began, “in five minutes 
you’re going home. But first I’ve got 
to say something. There aren’t many 
certain things in this world, but one of 
the few is this: You must stop telling 
me you love me. You must stop urging 
me to marry you. Because’’—she was 
very serious now—‘‘you don’t really 
love me, and I don’t love you, and deep 
in our hearts we both realize it perfectly. 
And it isn’t nice to go on making a 
game of something that is a big and vital 
interest to those who take life seriously.’ 
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YOUNG LOVE 


It was not easy to bring out the final 
words, for he was staring at her like the 
small boy of eight he had been when she 
Grst knew him, and his face bore the 
same hurt, puzzled look it used to wear 

hen she, a “temperamental” 

the same tender age, had flown at him 
n one of her sudden childish tempers. 
It was hard to hurt Bertie, her life- 
ng playmate, schoolmate, chum, and 
iend, but Bertie was becoming impos- 
ble. She proceeded to make her mean- 
ng clear. 

‘Don’t you see?”’ she continued. “We 

in’t possibly go on like this. You make 

ve to me at all times, at all seasons, 
and in all places, and you place me in 
the most absurd positions. I don’t think 
| shall ever quite forget,’ she added, 

ymberly, “‘the expression of that con- 
luctor’s face when you put me on his 

ar yesterday, paid my fare, bade me 

good-by, and then lingered on the plat- 
form to propose to me, while he stood 

vaiting to give the starting signal.” 

Bertie grinned reminiscently. “It 
suddenly came over me that trolley-cars 
are dangerous,” he defended himself, 
‘and that something might happen to 

ou. Besides, you had on a new hat, 
and you looked so sweet—”’ 

Her face softened, but she interrupted 
him. 

“When you proposed at the Philhar- 
monic concert the other night, old Mrs. 
Hunter, who sat next to me, heard every 
word. She pretended to be asleep, but 
she wasn’t. I distinctly saw her smile.” 

“She enjoyed it,”’ adraitted the young 
man. “Told me so afterward. Sug- 
gested some arguments I’d left out. She 
remarked,” he added, thoughtfully, 
“that she didn’t see how you could re- 
sist me.” 

" Moreover,” continued Miss Varick, 
ignoring the interruption, “your habit 
f sending me five or six postal cards 
every day, asking if I haven’t changed 
my mind, interests the servants but 
madde ‘ns me.” 

“Does it, really?” inquired Mr. Gil- 
dersleeve, sitting up with sudden inter- 
est. “Now that’s strange.” He leaned 
toward her eagerly, emphasizing his 
points with an impressive forefinger. 

“You see, I’ve been reading one of those 
French psychological chaps on love. 
Vout. CXXX.—No. 776.—37 
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He says the vital thing is to keep your- 
self before the loved one’s mind every 
minute, no matter how you do it, and 
that it helps to have those around her 
familiar with your hopes because they 
can mentally assist you. I’ve had some 
thought of speaking to Kawa and the 
cook,” he added, musingly, “but I 
haven’t had a really good chance. I 
suppose I might send each of them a 
postal,” he reflected, aloud. 

“Bertie Gildersleeve! If you dare!’ 
Her voice had a razor-like edge to it 
now, her tired eyes flashed at him. 
“But I don’t think you will after I’ve 
finished,” she added with meaning. “It 
all amounts to this: I don’t want to be 
unkind, but you’re beginning to annoy 
me. Unless you promise never to speak 
of love or marriage to me again, I must 
ask you to—well, to try staying away 
for a while.” 

The young man sat up suddenly under 
the words, the pink of his handsome 
face deepening to an unbecoming crim- 
son. For what seemed a long time he 
looked at her in silence. Then, “You 
mean that?” he asked, slowly. 

She nodded. “I do,” she said, “and 
it’s final. I’m awfully sorry to hurt 
you, Bertie, but, to be frank, I don’t 
think the hurt goes very deep. If the 
feeling itself were deep you couldn’t 
make a joke and a game of it as you’ve 
done for the last two years, making 
yourself and me the laughing-stock of 
every one who knows us.” 

He rose, a sudden gravity draping him 
like a mantle. In it he looked strange 
to her, and, for the moment. much older 
than his years. 

“T understand,” he said. “I didn’t 
before. Naturally, if I had, I wouldn’t 
have kept on annoying you. A man 
doesn’t deliberately annoy the girl he 
loves. As to not being in earnest—well”’ 
—he laughed a little—“‘you know my 
fool way. I put my silly nonsense into 
everything I do, because I can’t help it. 
I’m built so. My love for you is there, 
but ”’—he held out his hand and smiled 
at her—‘‘it sha’n’t annoy you again.” 

She laid her hand in his, and as he 
held it the memory of the little boy of 
long ago swept over her again with a 
sudden tenderness. 


“And you’re not cross?” she asked. 
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“It would be horrible to think we 
weren't going to be friends!” 

It was the old Bertie who answered 
her, his new gravity dropping from him 
as unexpectedly as he had taken it on. 

“We'll be friends, all right,” he said, 
heartily. ‘“‘We couldn’t change that if 
we tried. Good night.” 

He was in the hall now, putting on 
his coat. “Good night,” he called 
again. Then the street door closed after 
him and she heard his quick step on the 
sidewalk. For some reason her drowsi- 
ness had left her. She stood by the 
open fire for a few moments, one foot 
on the fender, watching the dying flames 
and recalling the details of the little 
interview. ‘Then, with a satished nod, 
she went slowly up-stairs. She was 
through with Bertie as an importunate 
lover, but she had kept him as a friend. 

Young Mr. Gildersleeve had been in 
the habit of dropping into the Varick 
home three or four evenings a week. It 
was a hospitable house, and the brother 
and sister had come to accept him 
almost as a fixture of their domestic 
hearthstone. The dinner and his talk 
with Janet had taken place on Wednes- 
day night. That he did not appear on 
Thursday did not surprise her. That 
he did not either call or telephone on 
Friday was in the nature of a surprise, 
to which she gave the tribute of a fleet- 
ing wonder. Saturday evening, how- 
ever, he arrived at his usual hour, im- 
maculate, radiant, as of old, and, finding 
other guests there, resolutely outstayed 
them, according to his invariable cus- 
tom. As a small boy, Bertie had never 
gone home until he had been sent by 
Janet or her mother. As a young man, 

e had kept this engaging peculiarity. 
“You can’t stay any longer, Bertie,” 
she declared now, when they found 
themselves alone. “I have a headache.” 

The confession filled Mr. Gildersleeve 
with interest and sympathy, and stimu- 
lated him into the most helpful activity. 
He advised remedies for the incipient 
headache. He offered a tablet from a 
box he carried in his pocket as a souvenir 
of a headache he had once had last 
winter. He settled her in the most com- 
fortable easy-chair in the room, and 
adjusted a pillow at her back—an art 
in which he had no peer. 


“T waited,” he said when she \ 
comfortable, “because I have something 
very important to say.” 

A sudden rush of anger swept thro. 
her. So this was it: he had come with 
the deliberate purpose of disobeying h, 
—of reopening the subject she had d 
tinctly forbidden him to mention. |; 
was not like him. She was at once dj 
appointed, hurt, and annoyed, and s}, 
looked at him with mingled increduli: 
and reproach. That he would disrega: 
her wishes sooner or later she had fel 
sure; that he would obey them for 
least a week had seemed equally certain 

“Oh, how can you!” she exclaimed 
“You know what I told you—” 

He interrupted her, his eyes shinin; 
“I know I’m a selfish beast,” he sai 
“But I can’t help it. I’ve got to talk 

to you. It’s such a big thing.” 

She leaned back wearily in the big 
chair. “I can’t believe you're doin; 
this,” she murmured. ‘You seem 
different from—”’ 

Again he interrupted. “Am | 
changed?” he asked, radiantly. ‘Ot 
course | feel that I’ve lived a thousand 
years in the last two days, but’—h 
laughed buoyantly—‘I didn’t know | 
showed it so plainly.” 

She stared at him. His words we: 
easy to understand, but his tone, h 
manner—she was so puzzled by th: 
that she missed his next sentence, but 
the following one reached her ears wit! 
great distinctness. 

“I want you to be the first to know,” 
he was saying, “that I’m going to l« 
married!” 

He had said those words. There was 
no doubt of it, though at first it had 
seemed impossible, incredible, that 
had. And now, sitting facing her, with 
ecstatic eyes on hers, he waited for het 
response. It seemed to her a long tim: 
before she could speak, but it was on); 
a second or two that she stared at him, 
her eyes incredulous, questioning, he: 
eyebrows drawn together in the chara: 
teristic pucker he knew so well. 

“But I don’t understand,” she stam 
mered. And then, her mind leaping t 
the inevitable conclusion, her ey: 
plumbed his with a flash in their depth 
that reminded him of the tempestuou 
little girl she had been at eight. 
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“Unless you mean,” she demanded, 
“that you have been engaged all along 
and haven’t told us?” 

He repudiated this charge with vigor. 
aa | f course not!” He waved the thought 
way. “I’ve only been engaged since 
last night.” 

His voice took on a mellow unction as 
he spoke. A fatuous smile rested on his 
“Since last night,” he repeated, 
dreamily, and gazed out of the window 
at something far removed from the view 
t afforded. Janet felt the strained mus- 

les of her face relax. For a difficult 
instant she was not sure whether she 
meant to laugh or cry. Then both her 
hands went out to him, while she reso- 
lutely assumed the sisterly attitude she 
knew the situation demanded from her. 

“But before I really congratulate 
you,” she smiled, after he had released 
them, “tell me who it is. Some one [ 
know, of course.” 

Her mind was already calling the roll 
of the girls in their set, examining each, 
dismissing some summarily, pausing over 
othe rs, but never pausing long. 

“No one you know,” he 


1 
Ips. 


laughed. 


“Never met her myself till the night 


before last. But—well, you'll like her!” 

“Bertie Gildersleeve!” Miss Varick 
might have been her own maiden aunt, 
so austere was her manner, so suddenly 
worldly and disapproving her tone. “‘ Do 
you mean to say vou’ve taken up with 
some girl we’ve never heard of—some 
girl without family or position?” 

“She’s got family and position, all 
right,” he reassured her. “‘She’s Mrs. 
Van Brunt’s niece, from Virginia, and 
she’s just come here on a visit. Never 
saw her in my life till Thursday, but 
the minute I looked into her eyes I 
knew it was all over with me.” 

He was moving around the room now 
like an exultant boy, his hands in his 
pockets, his head up, happiness and self- 
confidence radiating from him. 

Janet followed his movements with 
unseeing eyes, her thoughts busy with 
the problem he suggested. That he was 
in earnest seemed impossible. That he 
could change so suddenly was inex- 
plicable. And that he could come and 
tell her of the change without a trace 
of embarrassment or self-consciousness 
simply could not be happening. 
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“And you met her Thursday night, 
proposed to her Friday night—?” she 
asked, suddenly. 

“Exactly; and came to tell you about 
it Saturday night.” 

He was obviously proud of the expe- 
dition with which the little matter had 
been concluded. 

** And to-morrow,” he went on, blithe- 
ly, ‘I’m going to bring her here to meet 
you. May wecometotea? She wants to. 
I’ve told her all about you,” he added. 

“What did you tell her?” she asked. 

“Said I’d known you all my life, and 
that you were the best pal I had.” 

She dropped her eyes and studied the 
pattern of a prayer-rug at her feet. For 
a moment the hope came to her that 
the episode was a dream—a rather un- 
leasant dream, she admitted, mentally. 
[To dream of Bertie as the property of 
another girl was strangely unexhilarat- 
ing. But the six feet of triumphant 
manhood before her was not the stuff 
of which dreams were made. No; this 
incredible thing was really occurring. 
Bertie, who three short days ago had 
been ready to tear the stars from the 
heavens to make a diadem for her, 
Bertie was in love with some one else! 
Had he ever been in love with her? She 
did not know. Had she—and this was 
the vital question—had she, despite her 
coy misgivings, ever been in love with 
him? She did not know that, either— 
and now it didn’t matter, to Bertie, at 
least. Under an abrupt jar of the glass 
in Time’s relentless hand, Bertie had 
suddenly become an affectionate brother 
with a confidence to make, and she, in 
the same disturbance, had been trans- 
formed into that greatest need in his 
univ erse—a Sympathetic Ear. 

“You’re not half as enthusiastic 
about it as I expected,” he told her, 
ruefully. ‘‘Aren’t you glad?” 

She accepted her réle and produced a 
creditable smile. ‘“‘I’m delighted,” she 
said. ‘“‘But it’s so—so unexpected. 
Bring her to-morrow,” she added, warm- 
ly. “Of course I want to meet her.” 
Then she rose and gave him her hand. 
“And now good night,” she said again. 
“T needn’t tell you how happy I want 
you to be. Till to-morrow, at five.” 

“You'll like her,” he prophesied, joy- 
fully, lingering at the pa “All I’ve 
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got to say is, wait till you see her. 
bowls folks over. The other fellows are 
mad about her. Why, Janet, she’s the 
most exquisite thing that ever lived 
utterly different from our Northern 
girls. | didn’t know girls came that 
way.. She has bronzy hair with gold 
lights in it, and great big brown eyes—~” 

“Bertie, for Heaven’s sake go home!” 
begged Janet Varick, wearily. “This 
headache of mine—” 

He was all contrition. ‘I’m a beast,’ 
he admitted, abjectly; “forgot all about 
your headache. I’m an awful muff to 
bore you about our affair like this. 
But—well, you know, some way,” he 
finished with a rush, “‘ when a fellow feels 
like this he’s simply got to talk about 
it to any one that will listen.” 

He left her to digest that, and Janet 
took her headache to bed. It was not 
easy to dismiss Bertie and his fiancée 
from her mind, but she did it. The 
silent watches of the night, she decided, 
were not the time for mental work over 
the problem they presented. Nor was 
it easier to solve when they arrived the 
next afternoon, on the stroke of five. 
Until she saw them together she had 
dared to hope, subconsciously, that 
there had been a mistake. Was it a 
joke ?—1in extremely bad taste, of course, 
and not at all like Bertie. Still she 

rather hoped it might be even that. 
Acting on the maxim that “All’s fair in 
love and war,” possibly Bertie had ar- 
ranged an object-iesson for her that 
would galvanize her into the knowledge 
of what she was losing. If he had con- 
ceived such a plan it would be quite like 
him to persuade some girl cousin or 
friend to join in the game. But one 
look at the faces of the couple dispelled 
that illusion. Here was young love, 
indeed—the real thing: confident, bliss- 
ful, exultant. There was no self-con- 
sciousness in the manner of the bride- 
elect, nor any flutter in the presence of 
this other girl who had known Bertie 
so long, and who might be expected to 
be critical. She was sure, quite sure, 
of herself and of him. 

Bertie, who had written and produced 
two plays at college, intended, of course, 
to devote his life to the inspiring but 
uncertain field of play-writing. Fortu- 
nately, he had an independent income, 
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She 


so the result of his dramatic experime: 
would not affect the domestic supply of 
bread and butter. They could be ma 
ried at once, and Ethel—that was H;, 
name—who was an excellent musicia: 
would ~— the incidental music { 
Bertie’s plays. It was all planne: 
They told. Janet about it, both talking 
at once, interrupting each other, apo! 
ogizing, and doing it again. Neith 
listened to Janet, who devoted herself : 
refilling their teacups. 

Ethel, it seemed, had already writte: 
one bit of music on the evening of th: 
engagement, when, for some strange re: 
son, she was unable to sleep. At h 
urging, she rose and played it—a charm- 
ing little thing, haunting, melodiou 
with an originality which Miss Varic! 
at least had not expected to find. Be: 
tie had seized Ethel’s tea-cake whi! 
she was away from the table, and sh: 
scrambled good-naturedly with him fi 
its possession when she returned. Th« 
compromised, at last, by eating it t 
gether, in alternate bites, and with muc! 
laughter. Watching them, Janet felt 
thousand years old. 

Bertie left with his beloved, and te 
derly, solicitously, escorted her hon: 
It was quite understood, in the final 
moments, that Janet was always to | 
their dearest friend, and was to com 
to them when she felt tired, and occupy) 
the room which would be ready for he: 
in their home. Later in the evenin 
Bertie reappeared, the sun of his con 
tent temporarily obscured by a cloud « 
enforced separation. Ethel had a dinne: 
engagement for that night—made b: 
fore she had met him—and as they had 
been together all day, her aunt had 
sternly ruled that she must keep it 
Miss Varick, it appeared, was happi! 
disengaged, and Bertie, lounging befo: 
her open fire, his hands behind his hea 
in excess of comfort, discoursed of th: 
Only One. 

“You're quite sure, Bertie,” Jane 
ventured to ask, “that this is the real 
thing—that it will stand the wear and 
tear of life? You know marriage is im 
portant. You’ve got to spend you 
lives together. Are you really congenial! 
Will you make each other happy’ 
You’ve known each other so short 
time, and you’re both so young—” 
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Bertie nodded, his face very grave. 
“Don’t I know?” he said. “I’m as old 
as you are! Since I’ve met her I’ve 
broken into a cold perspiration some- 
times over the thought that some other 
girl might have got me before she came. 
It often happens, you know,” he added. 

Miss Varick favored him with a pierc- 
ing glance, but it was clear that he was 
speaking with entire sincerity and with 
an utter absence of memories which 
might have checked his artless prattle. 

“A man,” he continued, oracularly, 
“flirts and flutters about a bit, and loses 
his head a few times, perhaps. But all 
the while he knows in his heart it isn’t 
the real thing, and if any girl he’s flirting 
with takes him when he’s off his guard, 
you know, why it makes him sick!’’ 

“Really?” 

He could see that she was interested. 

““Ye-s,” said Bertie, impressively. ‘I 
know one chap that got caught because 
he was out walking with a girl and saw 
a sign advertising a flat for seventy-five 
dollars a month. They had nothing to 
do, so for a joke they went in and looked 
at it. It was a dandy flat—beamed 
ceiling in the living-room, tiled bath- 
room, view up the river from the dining- 
room. Jim was so fascinated by it that 
he asked the girl to marry him. She 
took him like a shot, and the first thing 
he knew he was engaged and had the 
lease of the flat in his pocket. It scared 
him frightfully at first, for he didn’t 
really care for her and had never 
dreamed of marrying her. But he got 
used to her after a while, and they hit 
it off very well. He told me the last 
time I met him, though, that the apart- 
ment was a fraud,” added Bertie, reflec- 
tively. ‘“‘All the nickel came off the 
plumbing the very first year.” 

Janet listened in silence to these reve- 
lations. She found nothing to say, but 
that was unimportant, for it was obvious 
that nothing was expected. This, she 
reflected, gloomily, was Man’s Love! 

“Several fellows I know,” continued 
Bertie, dreamily, “‘are married to girls 
they proposed to by accident. One of 
them was a classmate of mine at New 
Haven. We called him ‘Hunks,’ be- 
cause it wasn’t anything like his name. 
Hunks was walking in the country with 
a girl and she sprained her ankle. She 
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couldn’t walk, so he telephoned from a 
farm-house for an automobile, and then 
sat down beside her to wait till it came. 
She was in a good deal of pain, and he 
was so sorry for her that he asked her to 
marry him. She accepted him,” con- 
cluded Bertie. ‘‘ Forgot the ankle, and 
took him then and there. She had 
presence of mind.” 

Still Janet did not speak, and, still 
unconscious of her lack of response, Ber- 
tie continued his recitation. 

“Sometimes you propose because you 
can’t think of anything else to say,” he 
pursued, reflectively, “‘and sometimes 
because it would hurt a girl’s feelings if 
you didn’t. She thinks she likes you, 
and she thinks you like her. Or a man’s 
lonesome, and hates hotels and clubs 
and boarding-houses, so he ‘marries for 
a home,’ exactly as much as any woman 
ever does.”” He shook his head mourn- 
fully. ‘It’s an awful thing,” he summed 
up, “for every one of them, when they 
do that, misses the biggest thing in life— 
meeting the Right Girl and getting her.” 

Janet moved restlessly in her chair. 
There were several things she could have 
said, several questions she wished to 
ask, but any one of them would have 
broken the spell of the moment and 
might have hurled into abject embar- 
rassment the young man who now sat 
beside her, deep in his pet arm-chair, 
thinking aloud, submerged in the inter- 
est of the great question he was dis- 
cussing. She ventured what she believed 
would be a fairly safe inquiry. 

“When the real girl arrives,” she 
asked, “‘how does a man know it?” 

Bertie regarded her pityingly, as one 
outside the garden of life. 

“There’s no mistaking it,” he de- 
clared, positively. ‘‘ Every nerve, every 
drop of blood in one’s body, testifies to 
it. Every instinct of one’s heart and 
soul cries, ‘She’s here at last!’ Jove! but 
it’s great when that happens—simply 
great! It makes the other little affairs 
seem like the tuning up of the violins 
before the symphony begins.” 

For a long minute he gazed into the 
fire, seeing there, no doubt, some dream- 
picture of his future home. Then he 
drew a deep breath. 

“Think of the chaps it comes to too 
late!” he exclaimed, almost under his 
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breath. “But one mustn’t think of that. 
It’s too awful.” 

She did not speak, for his words had 
sent her thoughts on a little journey in 
which he had no part. She hardly heard 
him, yet, subconsciously, she knew that 
he was helping her to find an answer to 
the question in the background of her 
mind. Her nerves relaxed and she 
smiled to herself in restored content. 
Suddenly Bertie roused himself from his 
brown study, almost with a start, then 
turned to her with the irresistible boyish 
smile that revealed the despised dimple 
in his cheek. 

“I’m a chump to sit here, boring you 
with all this,” he apologized. ‘But, 
you know, I can say things to you I 
can’t say to any one else.” 

This was like the old days—the old 
days of last week. She smiled at him 
quizzically. 

“Why, I can talk to you as if”— 
Bertie paused for a fitting comparison 
and found it—‘‘as if you were my sis- 
ter!” he finished, triumphantly. 

She laughed, with genuine amuse- 
ment, and they sat silent for a moment 
in the old-time common content in each 
othe:’s companionship. Yet even as he 
basked in this, a certain change in the 
atmosphere attracted Bertie’s attention. 
It was not sudden; indeed, he had been 
vaguely conscious of it ever since Janet 
had settled back in her chair and laughed 
that little laugh that almost held a note 
of relief. He wondered vaguely why she 
had laughed that way. Then his eyes, 
traveling from the driftwood fire to his 
hostess, rested lightly on her face and 
clung there, fixed. Was she—no; it 
couldn’t be possible—yet it was. She 
was almost yawning! Not openly, of 
course; but unostentatiously, unmistak- 
ably, she was struggling with a yawn. 
He could even see the muscles of her 
jaw stiffen as she conquered the dreadful 
thing. Worst of all, her effort was 
merely instinctive, for her eyes were on 
the fire and her air was preoccupied, 
absent. Had she, he wondered, forgotten 
that he was there? That would be bad 
enough; but another suspicion, infi- 
nitely more harassing, stirred in his 
mind. He hardly dared put it to him- 
self, but it was there and would not be 


downed. Was he boring her? He had 


frequently disappointed her; he had of- 
ten annoyed her; he had sometimes 
infuriated her. But never, never, unti! 
to-night, had he bored her, and she had 
often told him that she was sure h 
never could. Yet now—had he begu: 
to, and why? What had he done? And 
suddenly he remembered. He had 
talked to her about another girl! 

For a moment he was horror-struck; 
then he became justly indignant. S, 
this, he reflected bitterly, was Friend 
ship! You come to your best friend; 
you open your innermost heart to her, 
in the natural expectation of receiving 
her understanding sympathy in your 
happiness, and what happens? Dull- 
eyed, her thoughts a thousand miles 
away, she yawns before the fire! 

The door of the drawing-room opened. 
and Kawa, the Varicks’ Japanese but- 
ler, appeared on the threshold, breathed 
a name into space, and vanished. But, 
striding across the floor with buoyant 
step and radiant countenance, came Mr 
Arthur Murray, and already Miss Var- 
ick was greeting this gentleman with 
a countenance as radiant as his own. 
Gone was her drowsiness, gone her ab- 
sent-mindedness, her listlessness. Ther: 
was unabashed, open delight in her 
greeting. She had always liked Murray, 
and Bertie had always wondered why. 
There was no one on earth whom he 
himself disliked so much, and heretofor: 
Mr. Murray had reciprocated the emo- 
tion with almost passionate intensity. 
But on this strange night, when so many 
singular things were happening, Murray, 
having greeted his hostess, came toward 
Bertie with eyes alight and friendly hand 
outstretched. 

“I congratulate you, old man,” he 
cried, heartily. ‘“‘I’ve just heard the 
news at the club. It’s simply great. | 
can’t tell you how delighted I am over 
your good luck.” 

He was delighted. There was no pos- 
sible doubt about that. He wrung Ber. 
tie’s hand, and that young man, thus 
reminded of his felicity, wrung his hand 
cordially in return. 

“Thanks,” he said, gaily, the warm 
tide of his happiness again overwhelming 
him. “ Awfully good of you—” 

He wanted to go on talking, telling 
Murray about Ethel, but Murray didn’t 
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hear him. He had pushed a chair be- 
tween Bertie and Miss Varick, had 
slipped into it, and now, very much at 
his ease, was giving all his attention to 
his hostess, who, in her turn, was ob- 
viously and wholly absorbed in him. 
Bertie, neglected, alone, studied them in 
silence, caught at last a look that flashed 
between them, felt a moment’s pang, 
and then unselfishly rejoiced. 

“By Jove! they’ve got it, too! Good 
for Janet!” his thoughts went on. “ But 
| wish,” he couldn’t help adding, “‘it 
hadn’t been Murray!” 

“You and Horace are going to the 
Browns’ to-morrow night, aren’t you?” 
he heard Murray ask. 

Horace’s sister admitted that they 
were. 

“May I drop in and go with 
you?” Murray continued. “At eleven? 
Thanks. And may I have all the 
dances?” 

Words of protest suddenly burst from 
Bertie. “‘Well, I like that!” he began. 
“Why, Janet, you promised—” 


Under the look of mild, 


almost 


shocked surprise in the two pairs of 
eyes turned upon him, the rest of his 
sentence froze upon his lips. 
“Oh!” he said, and grinned self-con- 
sciously. “‘“That’s so. I must—that is—” 
But he need not have felt embar- 


rassed. No one else did. Mr. Murray 
was explaining to Miss Varick the happy 
inspiration which only now had come 
to him at the club, to drop in and see 
if she and Horace didn’t want to run 
over to Westchester the next morning 
in his (Murray’s) new car, and see the 
prettiest game of motor-polo any one 
could ask for. Haskell and Jim Reid 
were to play. Then followed a technical 
description of their game, and of Has- 
kell’s exhibition of nerve, which made 
Miss Varick gasp in anticipatory delight. 

“T wouldn’t miss it for the world,” 
she declared. “If you will excuse me, 
’ll ask Horace if he’s free to-morrow. 
He’s up in his study.” 

But Bertie had no yearning for a 
téte-d-téte with Mr. Murray. “I’m off,” 
he said, easily. ‘‘ Promised I’d call for 
Ethel and take her home. See you in a 
few days, Janey.” 

Miss Varick looked at him as one 
looks at a pressed rose in a book and 
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wonders when one put it there. Her 
expression was reminiscent, affectionate, 
but vague. 

“Yes,” she said; “and I’li call on 
Ethel to-morrow. I want to give a din- 
ner for her, you know, on her first free 
evening. She and I must arrange that.” 

Her voice was warm and friendly. 
Bertie had always loved it. He had told 
her he would rather hear her speak than 
listen to great singers. Now he had an 
odd feeling that her voice was coming 
to him from a distance. She was here, 
and so was Murray, and he was outside 
of their circle—far, far outside it. For 
a moment he experienced the same pang 
she had felt as she watched him at the 
tea-table with Ethel—the pang that 
comes with the passing of something 
dear, intimate, and familiar that seemed 
exclusively one’s own. 

At the door he turned for the farewell 
nod she had always tossed him. At 
first he feared he was not to have it to- 
night, for Murray, as usual, was talking, 
and she was deeply interested. But as 
he crossed the threshold and cast a last 
glance at her she remembered him. It 
was a dear little nod she threw him— 
careless, affectionate, such a nod as a 
mother might give to a small boy who 
was going out to play. 

Well, he was going out to play. He 
was going back to Ethel, and his heart 
sang at the thought. Nevertheless, in 
the outer hall he wondered if she would 
nod at Arthur Murray that way; and 
he knew she wouldn’t. She would go 
with Murray to the door. Then, as he 
went slowly down the steps, he pondered 
the situation and solved its problem in 
a flash of insight. He understood, at 
last, both her feelings and his own. 

“It came so suddenly,” he told him- 
self, sedately, “that I guess we didn’t 
know just how to take it. We didn’t 
know where we were at.” 

He looked up at the stars, and their 
beauty filled him with the triumphant 
joy of a discoverer. Surely they had 
never looked like that before! 

“Love makes the whole world seem 
different,” he mused. “Of course Ethel 
and Janey and Murray and I couldn't 
wake up in a moment to the Big Thing 
in life without a sort of readjustment of 
all the little things.” 
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r a) on RANDALL quietly 


and without excitement 


of any kind folded the 






j letter she had _ been 
| reading and slipped it 
|into its waiting enve- 








“2 4) lope, holding the flap 
oven with careful patience, for she told 
herself that if she could cover up that one 
sentence she could think; and it was 
necessary for her to think, and think 
quickly—very quickly, for now the words 
she had been trying to hide seemed to be 
oozing through the paper, deriding her 
effort to efface with a material act a 
mental impression. They were standing 
out as plainly as if a supernatural hand 
had traced them there: ish ou will have 
to tell your husband. . 

She arose and, going to the waste- 
basket, tore the envelope with its hidden 
letter three times straight across, watch- 
ing the white strips flutter from her 
hands. Then, with the instinctive fear 
of detection that inevitably follows a 
secretive act, she glanced hastily over 
her shoulder. 

No one had entered. She turned back 
to the basket and, seeing on one of the 
torn fragments, “You will have to 
tell. . .” she knelt down and, picking 
out each separate strip, tore it into small- 
er pieces—wondering, as she watched 
her slender fingers, at their passionless 
deliberation. She might have been de- 
stroying a dinner invitation, for all the 
emotion they evidenced. She felt a sud- 
den hatred for her body, that quiet body 
that she had trained to present always 
such a smiling and placid front. 

She got to her feet and, going over to 
a small art-mirror that hung between 
the two windows, studied her reflected 
image with unpitying criticism. The 
atmosphere of stillness that hung about 
her seemed to penetrate even to the 
woman in the glass. The lace was not 
moving over her bosom; her hands, as 
she raised them to put back a stray lock, 


moved like drugged butterflies—the ver) 
folds of her dress hung peacefully, seem- 
ing to whisper against the floor as sh« 
stepped. Yes, she had conquered he: 
body—but had she ever conquered he: 
mind? Was her mind still? Or was it, 
at this crucial moment, like an untuned 
instrument, hideous with unuttered dis- 
cords? 

How easy for one who had not walked 
hand in hand with a glorified love to 
say, “Tell your husband.” How eas) 
for a woman like her adopted mother, 
who had lived an ordinary life with an 
ordinary man; who had worked and 
hoped and striven, and got up and 
gone to bed, with the dull, drab thing sh« 
called life, to say, “Tell your husband.” 

A wan smile of self-pity touched her 
lips. The tearing of that etter had been, 
after all, but the death-stroke of a strong 
swimmer who makes a final if quite use- 
less effort to stem the tide of an ocean. 
It was an incompetent little act, for sh« 
would have to tell him, or let him hea: 
through the crueler voice of publicity. 

With a sudden impulse she noticed, as 
she turned from the glass, the tragic and 
beautiful blackness of her hair where it 
dipped into little glossy pools as the 
waves sank downward; the tiny mole 
that rested under her eye with indicative 
coquetry; the white skin running into 
the white dress so softly that there 
seemed no dividing-line between flesh 
and cloth; the fine, true lines of her neck 
and head and bosom and hips—lines 
drawn so surely that it seemed an artist 
must have etched them. in dry-point. 
She noted all these things, and for the 
first time with a calculating eye. Up to 
this exact moment she had never used 
any of the cheaper arts to hold her hus- 
band’s love—their intercourse had been 
builded far above that, on the super- 
sensible bulwarks of spiritual commu- 
nion. Now she knew that she was 
cravenly wondering if her beauty would 
not offer her an undeserved protection. 
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But even as she realized that the im- 
pulse was finding formative being in her 
mind, she turned from it with loathing, 
and, going over to the huge center-lamp 
that had shed its kind light down on her 
houlders for so many happy evenings, 
he pulled the silken cord and let the 
sy light, like a released firefly, burst 
nto the little room. 
[his was a room to which the world 
had been very kind. It was loving and 
vable, as if nothing harsh had ever 
ippened in it. With a contraction of 
the heart she noted each perfect article 
hich bore, like a bill of sale, its invisi- 
e story of love and privation. How 
they had worked and stinted to buy that 
ixuriously long sofa that stretched its 
length so comfortably before the fire- 
place! How often they had walked past 
that very lamp when it had reposed in 
haughty isolation in the window of a 
Fifth Avenue shop; and how often they 
had placed it mentally, before they had 
ever dreamed of placing it actually, on 
the book-laden library-table that fitted 
ts side into the back of the sofa with 
ich carefully careful ease. And that 
moking-set—how she had cleaned laces 
and gloves, and washed waists and hand- 
kerchiefs, and saved and calculated, to 
secure that coveted treasure for him; 
and how interminably he had worn a 
thin and shiny summer overcoat to sur- 
ise her with those old bookcases, at 
vhose shrine she had worshiped for so 
many patient months. No, it seemed 
juite, quite impossible that any cruel 
thing should happen here. 


Che little clock on the mantel-shelf 


vas striking five . . .and then she heard 
the servant go to the front door of the 
apartment. Instantly there was a 
sudden tensing of her mind, as if every 
loose ribbon of thought were gathered 
toward acommon center. It was at this 
hour always that the evening paper was 
brought in. 

She heard the heavy door open and 
shut—and then a silence. The steps 
were retreating toward the kitchen. She 
called: 

“Ellen.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Didn’t the evening paper come?” 

The maid stepped to the door of the 
dining-room. ‘No, ma’am.” 
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*“T particularly wanted it.” She noted, 
as she spoke, with a subconscious and 
separate sense from the one that was 
writhing and fencing with her life trag- 
edy, the young, unlined face under the 
white cap, and wondered, with an absurd 
mental irrelevancy, if Ellen had ever 
been unhappy; her face looked so very 
smooth and slick and soft. 

“Perhaps Mr. Randall will bring one 
home.” ‘The girl’s voice was indifferent. 

“Oh no!” Her mind quickly leaped 
to the defensive. ‘He never buys the 
paper—he always reads it here.” And 
then, with lightning rapidity, she calcu- 
lated the unforeseen probability of his 
buying an early edition on his way from 
the ofice—even while she was directing 
the girl to “look again in a few minutes.” 

“Strange the paper should be late to- 
night,”’ she marveled. 

“Oh, it often is, ma’am.” 

“Zea 

“Oh, often—they leave it at the other 
apartment.” 

She watched the girl go away, and then 
she passed over to the table and pic ked 
up a book and began turning over the 
pages. It was a sardonic commentary 
on life that she should stand turning over 
the leaves of a book in the warm security 
of her own home, and yet know that 
here, where she had reigned a sovereign, 
she would be nailed upon the cross; here 
she would be stripped of all things, des- 
titute as a beggar, going down before the 
relentless cruelty of life. Before the 
breaking of another day her life would 
be the target for the unpitying eyes of 
publicity—and not her life alone, but, 
through her, her husband’s, her chil- 
dren’s. And the knowledge that was 
paralyzing her was not that she could 
not avert disaster, but that no earthly 
hand could do it. When she told her 
husband, he must stand, even as she was, 
foolishly idle. .. . 

She heard his key turning in the lock, 
and, gently laying down her book, went 
forward to meet him—went forward as 
she had gone so many happy times, with 
the old winging steps of welcome, for 
this was one of their happy hours. Out- 
wardly nothing was changed. She had 
the same outstretched hands, the same 
smile, was folded in the same strong 
arms! It seemed at the moment both 
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cruel and kind that everything should 
be so utterly usual. She felt as if, 
through that white, still body of hers, 
he must feel a different mind, as if he 
must have some sense of apprehension— 
of fear. But no—he was even laughing 
as he pulled off his snow-covered coat, 
laughing... . 

She started to pass through the door, 
but he pulled her back into his arms and, 
bending her head away, pressed his lips 
to the soft flesh under ws throat, his 
happy eyes seeking hers in the dusk. 

At that moment she wished, for his 
sake, that she might even confess to a 
desecrated body—take the shame whol- 
ly to herself; that she might say, “I 
love another man; let me go—’ It 
would be easier. 

Unconsciously her hands tightened 
proprietorially on his coat, but he was 
already passing into the other room, 
looking around with contented eyes, as 
he asked: 

“Where are the children?” 

She found herself answering the cus- 
tomary question without any apparent 
effort: “It is Ellen’s evening out, you 
know. They are having supper early.” 

“T had forgotten.” He put his hand 
in his pocket and pulled out some bulky 

packages, flinging them on the center- 
table as he passed. “I got these for 
them as | A nat along,- from a man in 
the street—almost frozen, poor beggar. 
They'll amuse them—especially the 
dancing lady.” He opened the door of 
the bedroom. “I’m going to change my 
coat before dinner.” He flung the words 
over his shoulder as he disappeared. 

She stood by the center-table unwrap- 
ping the bulging bundles, the lamp-light 
falling across her waist so that her slim 
whiteness seemed to be cut in two by 
its dividing glow. She loosened the 
string, took off the paper, and looked 
down—just a cheap, befurred monkey 
chasing itself up a string, and a ballet- 
girl with a key in her back so she could 
dance—and dance she must when the 
key was turned, even if her little wooden 
heart was breaking! Not much differ- 
ence between a human being and a me- 
chanical toy, she thought. Was not she 
herself hopelessly dancing because the 
key of life had been turned by an invis- 

ible hand? 
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“Aren't they dandy?” 

Her husband had come to the door a: 
was watching her. ‘“‘It’s a circus to s 
the lady tango.” He turned toward t! 
hall. 

Her mind instantly flew to intercep: 
him. ‘“‘Where are you going?” 

“Just to get the evening paper.” 
“It didn’t come.”” She wondered th 
her voice could be so still. 

“That doesn’t matter.” 
ing in his coat pocket. “I bought 
extra. I only had time to glance at t! 
headlines. 1 want- 

But she interrupted him with a litt 
ery. He turned quickly toward her. Sh 
was holding out the toy in her hand 
“T can’t wind it up,” she complain¢ 
“and I want to see the lady dance.” 

“Hold on—” She quickly picked u 
the paper as he flung it down, and at t! 
same moment resigned the toy to h 
hands. “You are winding it the wron; 
way.” 

She came close to his shoulder, hold 
ing the paper behind her. “I haven't 
spoiled it, have 1?” Where should sh: 

ut the paper? How should she kee; 
o from reading it? 

He was bending his dark head over th: 
childish bauble, the eternal boy strug 
gling through thirty years of manhood 

“You shouldn’t have touched it unt 
I showed you.” He knelt on the floo: 
and began winding the key. 

She dropped the paper over the bach 
of the sota, and pulled a pillow over it, 
with a little indrawn breath of relief, fo: 
she heard the voices of the children. 

Then, as one who watches from a great 

iritual distance, she saw herself going 
me the simple routine of home lif: 
—saw herself kneeling with him on th: 
carpet, watching the tiny painted to) 


He was fe 


——s around to a musical tune; 


eard the rapturous shouts of the chi 
dren; watched them romping with thei: 
father. Usually she asked him not t 
play quite so noisily, but to-night sh: 


said no word—for was it not the last 


time that she would see those chubb: 

arms clasped around his neck, those yel 

low heads so close to his dark head? 
Because the maid was going out h« 


helped her put the baby to bed, and sh« 


noted, as he bent over the crib, how stern 


his face was, now that the lines of laugh 
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ter were smoothed out of it, how deep 
the lines between the eyes, how deter- 
mune d the jaw. 

(hen she sat opposite him at the 
round, candle-lighted table, and listened 

vhile he detailed some humorous hap- 

pening at the office, and as she listened 
, sudden fear of the impenetrability of 
the flesh assailed her. How dense was 
that fleshly substance when she could 
sit opposite him for six years in the 
losest possible union, and yet be think- 
ng secret, separate thoughts! Her body, 
ier love, her allegiance she had aban- 
loned to him utterly, but she had with- 

ld her thoughts. She had been afraid 
to give her thoughts, for even as man- 
kind looks with a certain shame on a 

iked body, so it shrinks from looking 

n a naked thought; and with a little 

thrill of bewildered fear she realized 
that a thought could never be exposed. 
He could take from her her hope, her 

ippiness, her honor, her life—but her 

ithheld thoughts could not be wrested 
from her. With the hangman’s noose 

bout her neck she would still be a free 

thinker. Even the law could not elec- 
rocute, guillotine, or hang her thoughts. 

he would go down into darkness, if she 
o willed, defiantly thinking, thinking, 
thinking. 

And as she looked across the table at 

husband’s face she could have wept 
.ad not tears been so utterly impotent— 
vept at the facility with which she, who 
vould have laid her body down and had 
t mangled to spare him a pang, had 
rt icified him with her hidden thoughts. 

“Tt seems to me you are looking very 
pretty to-night,” he observed, watching 
her idly through the rings of tobacco 
smoke floating ceilingward—watching 
happily that secret, separate thinker 
that was his wife. “Is that a new dress?” 

“This!” The feminine instinct was so 
strong that for the first time she pre- 
sented to him a fully focused mind. 
“This!” touching it with disdainful fin- 
gers. “‘Why, it is a million years old.” 

She arose from the table as she spoke, 
and he, flinging down his napkin, fol- 
lowed her. 

“Well, its antediluvian tatters are 
very becoming—or is it because you 
have so much color to-night?” He 
caught her by the arms and turned her 


toward the small art-mirror. “Look! 
You remind me of the princess in the 
story-book who was ‘as white as snow, 
and as black as ebony, and as red as 
blood _” 

She looked up in his face, recoiling 
from the words in horror. Should she 
tell him now ? Now, while his eyes were 
kind; now while he was smiling at her, 
now while he was within reach of her 
arms? But even as she grappled with 
hesitation the maid brought in coffee. 

He went over to the fireplace and held 
out his hands to the blaze, and she 
turned mechanically to the little silver 
tray. She wondered whether, onthe Day 
of Judgment, if some one should bring in 
coffee, she would rise with the same 
reluctant ease and pour it out? 

“You needn’t wait for the tray, 
Ellen,” she heard herself saying in her 
even, tranquil voice. “‘I will carry the 
things into the pantry.” 

And then she heard the girl cross to 
the dining-room—heard her close one in- 
tervening door after another—and she 
knew she was alone with her husband, 
quite alone. She no longer had any ex- 
cuse for waiting. 

She heard the snow-laden wind beat 
against the window - pane, heard the 
crackling fire-sparks as they were hurled 
up through the chimney into the frozen 
world outside; and she carried the little 
Dresden cup over to his side, as she had 

carried it so many times before, with the 
same soft, sure steps. 

He had taken some letters from his 
pocket and was sorting them out and 
placing them in careful, separate pack- 
ages. 

‘Evidence in the Woodhall divorce 
case,” he explained, laconically, as she 
stood there silently waiting; and then, 
as she put the cup down on the arm of 
the sofa, he turned back to his work with 
the absolute preoccupation of the trained 
lawyer. 

She stood there silently, her hand rest- 
ing on the arm of the sofa. How should 
she tell him? How could she begin? 
How penetrate the impregnable armor 
of his unconsciousness? There must be 
some way to prepare—some introduc- 
tory word—some little simple thing to 
say, that would uncover—that would 


show! She looked down at the letters in 
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his hand, with an almost inane detach- 
ment from the subject-matter, though 
she knew the case well. She asked: 

“Do they— Will they—exonerate her 

in any way?” She was putting the 
words together blindly, her mind aflame 
with her own cruel cause. 

‘“*Exonerate her!’ He snapped the 
band about the letters with contemptu- 
ous finality. “ You couldn’t exonerate a 
woman with that blood.” He threw the 
letters on the table and reached for a 
cigarette. “It’s the old story—a rotten 
woman—and the devil to pay!” 

Then she saw that he had taken a cue 
from the hand of accidental circum- 
stance and given it to her. She turned 
away her face and closed her eyes. 

**Are you absolutely sure that she was 
a bad woman?” she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘It de- 
pends upon what you call bad. If a bad 
woman 1s one who is foredoomed to con- 
taminate everything she touches, she 
was a bad woman.” 

“* Foredoomed—” 

“Well, the kindest thing he could have 
done, for his children’s sake and his own, 
was—to have put her out of the way—” 

“Killed her, you mean?” 

He nodded. 

There was a little shocked silence, while 
she heard the wind beat against the 
window-pane, heard her own breathing. 

Then she said: “Is that what you 
would have done—? Things are—some- 
times—a little different—when they 
touch us personally. Would you— 
would you have killed her?” 

He shrugged his shoulders with a 
man’s lack of interest in improbabilities. 
“1? Oh, I would never have to make 
that decision.” 

Then she knew that her hour had 
come, and she crossed over to the little 
stool by the fireplace, where she could 
sit facing him. “I know a case,” she 
beg ran, stoic ally. 

The exception to the rule?” His 
voice was derisive. He bent to strike 
another match. 

“T don’t know whether you will think 
it the exception to the rule, but—it is 
an indicative case, for the girl made 
what you would call a bad beginning. 
You see, her father shot her mother 
in a fit of insane rage, caused by a be- 


lief in her infidelity—shot her mothe: 
through the back, when she was bending 
over, putting some clothes away in a 
chest in the attic, and then went and 
gave himself up to the authorities. 
When the neighbors found them th 
woman was quite dead and the littk 
two-year-old girl was playing in her 
mother’s blood—dabbling it over her 
white dress—making finger-prints on th« 
sunlit floor—” 

“Horrible!” 

“Yes, but you see she didn’t know- 
she was quite unconscious. She would 
have been glad, if she had had a choice, to 
begin life some other way—but you sec 
she wasn’t given one. : 

“Well?” His lazily contented voic 
seemed to reach her from a great dis- 
tance. 

She started. 

“Was the father tried?” 

“Oh yes—he was tried.” She steadied 
her voice. “‘He was tried for murder in 
the first degree. The defense pleaded- 
insanity!” She tightened her hands in 
her lap at that word. “But he was 
found guilty and sentenced to be- 
hanged. . . . Achildless lady, traveling 
in the state with an invalid husband, 
adopted the child and took her away. 
There were no relatives.” 

“And the father was executed?” 

She lifted her stoical eyes. ‘‘Oh no. 
You see, that would not have been so far- 
reaching in its results. Oh no, he was 
not executed. Friends made a strong 
appeal for pardon, and the governor re- 
prieved him for a year—” 

“And then?” 

“Kept reprieving him year after year 
until he went out of office.” She was 
speaking automatically, as a child speaks 
who is repeating a lesson. ‘The suc- 
ceeding governor followed the same prec- 
edent during his term of office. So did 
his successor—”’ 

“Extraordinary!” 

She drew a pained breath. “Yes—it 
was extraordinary—but you see that is 
why it is true. The strange things are 
always true. . But the tragic part 
was the child. She grew up knowing 
nothing of her parentage. You see, five 
years after the—the—murder, the lady 


returned home, widowed—with a little 


girl, whom she said was her own. It 
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looked very safe and simple, and the 
girl grew up as any girl might, sur- 
comune by love and indulgence; and the 
years pz issed—and lovers came ” 

“T see!’ Her husband’s eyes were 
contemplative. 

“Yes—it all worked inevitably tow- 
ard the end. Lovers came—but there 
was something different in her lovers 
from those of other girls. They stayed 
for a little while, and then they just 
went away. You see the lady had to 
tell them the truth—” 

“Of course.” 

—and they were not willing to take 
the risk. But the girl couldn’t under- 
stand. She used to look in the mirror 
and wonder if she were hateful, or un- 
lovable, or queer. She couldn’t under- 
stand; and for the first time she was 
unhappy. And then the man she loved 
came into her life—” 

“Yes—” He was leaning forward, 
interested at last. 

“He did not go away!” 

“Ah!” 

“The mother did not tell him. 

You see, the girl was what you might call 
temperamental, and her love for this 
man filled her life as water fills a bowl. 
She was happy. She used to write the 
word ‘wife’ on a little piece of paper 
and kneel before it as a saint kneels be- 
fore a shrine. Then, the night be- 
fore she was married, the woman who 
had made herself her mother told her 


all. She wanted to shift the burden of 


decision. She was afraid. And so into 
the startled innocence of that girl’s mind 
she poured the whole story—the whole 
cruel inheritance that was hers she laid 
upon the girl’s shoulders, and told her 
she could choose! She could tell the man 
she was to marry and he would go away 
as the others had gone away; or she 
could close her lips. She closed her lips.” 

“She married him?” 

“Yes. You see she, too, was afraid. 
She thought she would lose his love. 
She was so young. She couldn’t take it 
allin at once. She only knew she wanted 
him—that he was hers. She was just a 
girl, What did heredity and the curse 
of blood and jealousy and murder mean 
to her? She was only conscious of love.” 

“Common honesty might have meant 
something to her.” 
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“Yes. But you see she didn’t quite 
realize then what she was doing. Her 
adopted mother had made her think she 
was secure—that nothing, no exposure 
or disgrace, would ever come. That her 
father was obliterated, and that even 
when he was hanged there would be no 
exposure for her, because so few knew 
the truth of her birth. And the girl was 
intoxicated with love, just as a man is 
intoxicated with wine. . 

“And the man?” 

“He was happy, too. It seems 
strange, but he was. You see, he loved 
her. He took her away toa strange city, 
and they had one little room in a board- 
ing-house, for they were very poor. But 
poverty didn’t matter to them at all, 
they were sohappy. They used to make 
a joke of it, and laugh at the tired faces 
of the rich people they saw riding by in 
carriages, and then—her baby was laid 
in her arms.” 

He nodded comprehendingly. 

“And she began to think! Up to that 
time she hadn’t thought, you see. . . 
She used to lie with the little soft head 
pressed against her breast, and go over 
all the terrible inheritance the world has 
said a mother such as she must give her 
children. And then the arraigning reali- 
zation came to her, that this was his 
child, too, and that he had had the right 
to select the mother to his child—and 
that she had taken it away from him.” 

“Rather late in the day to come to 
that conclusion!” 

“Yes, that was what she told herself, 
that it was too late—ail/ too late! The 
child was born. He could divorce her— 
but the child was born, and she was its 
mother! And all she had to give 
it was a heritage of hatred and jealousy 
and murder, and— insanity; and she 
was afraid! Oh, so bitterly afraid : 
afraid with a terrible, blind, helpless 
eee 

“Then one day in a sentence in a book 
she came across the word ‘overcome.’ It 
seemed to stand out like the point of a 
needle pricking through cloth. It let in 
an overwhelming light. The Bible had 


said—and men after it—that the sins of 


the fathers should be visited on the chil- 
dren; but had any one ever said the 
children should not overcome those visi- 
tations?” 
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Her husband was smiling ironically. 
“The same old story,” he commented, 
throwing his cigarette stump into the 
fire and clasping his hands thoughtfully 
over his head. 

“No; not quite the same old story. 
You see, she thought she could overcome 
her inheritance. It seemed unjust to her 
that she should be condemned—and her 
innocent child after her— because of 
something intangible. She began to 
watch herself—to undo the curses of her 
parentage one by one, first in herself, 
then in her children—for another child 
was born to her. She had always been 
impatient, impetuous, and passionate. 
She became very still and gentle and 
patient. . She never allowed herself 
to be irritable over trifles as other people 
were. She dared not. She had been 
jealous, exacting. She taught herself to 
to be generous and indulgent. It wasn’t 
easy —it was hard. It took years of 
labor, but she was willing to labor—she 
was paying him back in happiness for 
the theft of his name. . 

“And after a while people came to 
her for peace. She was so still they said 
her hands and voice eased pain. She 
seemed to be able to make people happy. 
They —they called her a very goo 
woman. That child who had begun life 
playing in her mother’s blood had be- 
come, because of that very inheritance, 
what we call a good woman.” 

Her husband shook his head, uncon- 
vinced. 

“Where did you hear this story?” he 


demanded. 

“It doesn’t matter.” She pushed his 
question away. “Nothing matters ex- 
cept that that woman was conquering 
- + + coming out, as it seemed, into 
smooth waters. He had succeeded in 
his profession; they had lovely things 
around them; their children were a joy 
and a blessing. She felt safe, even 
though that man, her father, was lying 
in prison. She felt safe. And then one 
day she picked up a paper and saw— 
one day she picked up a paper and saw 
that, after reprieving him for twenty-four 
years—they had just forgotten him. T he 
sheriff and all the officials had just for- 
gotten him.” 

“Forgotten him?” 

“Forgotten the day of execution. He 
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was not reprieved, and when they took 
the case to court they found that he wa: 
neither dead nor alive. The day of exe- 
cution had passed. He w as hanged un- 
der the law, but alive... . 
“By Jove!” He arose to his feet. 
“Yes— you see how far-reaching it 


was! They had no right to even kee; 
him in prison. He was old and incomp« 
tent. His care devolved on the state. 


. And then the papers took it 
up because of the sensational aspect of 
the case, and began looking for th 
child!” 

“Who told you this story?” Her hus- 
band had come toward her. He wa: 
frowning, but she sat there by the fire 
place, still and stolid like a prisoner at 
the bar. 

“You see,” she said, looking up at 
him and ignoring his question, “‘she wa 
trapped. She needn’t have struggled, 
she needn’t have worked, she needn’t 
have lied. It was all coming out. He: 
father was old and incompetent and the) 
were looking for her—they were look- 
ing for her. Don’t you see? They wer 
going to pry into her beautiful home and 
drag her out... .” 

“How did you know this story? An- 
swer me!’ He was bending over her, 
his face startled into apprehension. 

Then she lifted her eyes. “I know 
it—because—” 

“Well?” He reached down and laid 
his hand heavily on her shoulder, and 
she found her voice. 

“TI am the woman,” she said. And 
then she thought she screamed it out, 
over and over again, “I am the woman!” 
But her habit of physical repression 
must have prevented her from making 
a sound, for she saw no understanding 
in his face. 

Then she heard herself repeating the 
words over again, very carefully, watch- 
ing his face as a mother watches the fac« 
of a sick child. “I am the woman! | 
haven’t any mother at all. . My 
mother was murdered. . . . My father 
killed her. . . . He is free and they are 
looking for me. . . . He is free and they 
are looking for me! We thought it was 
hidden, but you see it all came out— 
it came out.” 

Then she knew that he understood. 
And she looked at him as one looks 
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who, through some accident, has de- 
stroyed a rare and precious treasure. 
She felt as a surgeon must feel who has 
cut into flesh without being able to give 
an anesthetic. 

She heard him asking incredulous, 
dazed questions; heard herself making 
answers. Over and over she heard him 
ask and heard herself answer. And 
then at last she saw him go over to 
the sofa. He sat stock-still, his hands 
falling between his knees. And she 
watched him. She had no words—she 
just sat and watched him suffer. 

After a while he asked, stolidly, “Why 
have you told me now ?” 

It was characteristic of the closeness 
of their intercourse that the tragedy of 
it all, for him as for her, lay not in the 
hideous facts of the revelation she had 
made, but in their mental aloofness 
that he was groping in a strange mind 
when he was speaking to her now; that 
they had lived side by side, breath 
against breath, heart beating against 
heart—and thought apart! The passion 
that was rising in him toward its climax 
was not that birth had unfitted her to 
be his wife, but that spiritually she had 
never been wholly his. 

But she was beginning all over again, 
explaining and re-explaining. “Don’t 
you understand? Don’t you see? It 
is all going to be in the papers. It is 
in the papers. I couldn’t let you see 
it there. . . . She wrote me to tell you. 
Oh, try to understand what it means 
exposure, disgrace; you and the chil- 
dren pointed at—pitied. And no one 
can do anything. He is there waiting 
for me—my father! Don’t you under- 
stand? He is alive and free! Don’t 
you understand I had to tell you? He 
is alive and free and they are looking for 
me!” 

Then he stared in her face—stared 
long, as one stares who is trying to focus 
thought. Then he spoke. 

“He is dead,” he said. 

She looked at him with uncompre- 
hending eyes. 

“| didn’t understand at first what you 
were saying, it all came so fast. The 
man is dead, if you are talking about 
that case in Kentucky. It’s in the eve- 
ning paper. I read it in the car coming 
up. I couldn’t take in what you were 
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saying at first, but—there’ll be no ex- 
posure; it’s a small notice.” 

“Dead!” She felt for the word as a 
blind person feels for some guiding 
object. 

“He died on the way to the alms- 
house.” 

She saw him looking around for some- 
thing and she pointed to the sofa, and 
watched him, fascinated, while he found 
the paper he had brought; fascinated, 
but without any realization of the ulti- 
mate meaning of what he was doing. 

He brought the paper over and laid 
it in her lap, pointing with his finger. 

“There it is: ‘On His Way to the 
Almshouse.’ . . . They don’t mention 

-you. They don’t have to find the 
child—now. Your father is dead!” 

Then she looked down and saw some 
letters that all seemed to run into one 
word. ~ She didn’t know how long she sat 
there trying to put them together. But 
at last she found, with a great effort, that 
she could make out a sentence. She 
read it over and over. She felt she must 
read it many, many times to understand. 
“Having no relatives, he is to be buried 
at the expense of the state.” Having 
no relatives. There was something 
else farther down that seemed to mean 
something, too. “‘He missed the alms- 
house only to find his last resting-place 
in the—potter’ s field.” And farther 
down still: “This man, w who was neither 
dead nor alive, will be remembered 
the one who murdered—” And at last: 
**The child has never been located.” 

The paper slipped from her hands to 
the floor. She raised her dazed eyes to 
her husband’s face. 

“If the paper had come early I would 
have seen it first.” Her voice was 
stunned. 

“ais 

“And you would never have known?” 

“No.” 

“But I was—just afraid, and so—l 
told?” 

“Yes.” 

“There wasn’t any reason for it?” 

“No.” 

“Tt’s odd, isn’t it?” 

Then she sat quite still. There would 
be no exposure. His name was safe—his 
children’s future would be untarnished; 
but everything was over for her. He 
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knew, and he need not have known. Her 
own fear had destroyed her, and all the 
time there had been nothing to be afraid 
of. He would never trust her again. He 
would fear, too, now that there was 
nothing to fear—now that at last he 
knew the whole naked reaches of her 
thought. She could have laughed at the 
relentless tragedy of it all. 

She looked at the clock on the mantel- 
shelf and saw that it pointed to half- 
past eight. Ten minutes ago he had not 
known! 

He was standing by the mantel, look- 
ing down into the fire, his face set, his 
jaws locked. It seemed as if she was 
looking at some quiet stranger. She 
would never know his thoughts, now. 
He was afraid of her—afraid of his wife! 
Afraid of the inheritance she would give 
his children. 

The silence was becoming crueler than 
any words could have been. She had 
looked at him, but he seemed uncon- 
scious alike of her gaze or her presence. 

*“Won’t—you say—something—to me 
—please ?” 

Then the man turned. “Stand up,” 
he said. 

She stood up. 

“Come here.” 

She went over to him, dragging her 
white draperies, but with her head no 
longer held high. It had fallen to her 
bosom. 

He put his hands on either side of her 
face and lifted it to his. Then she saw 
with frightened pain in her eyes that he 
looked quite old. The youth had been 
wiped away from his face. 

Tears began to run down her cheeks, 
from her open eyes, that were fixed on 
his. They ran down her cheeks until 
they fell on the white stuff of her gown. 

The man groaned. “You poor wom- 
an!” he said. “ You—poor woman... .” 

Then suddenly she saw far beyond his 
eyes into his mind. She trembled. His 
eyes were prophetic. 

“You couldn’t use it alone; but there 
is a remedy.” 

*“A remedy?” She stared at him un- 
comprehendingly. 


59» 
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“Don’t you understand . . . 

She smiled. “ You think—if you put 
me out of the way—it would—help?” 

“That isn’t the end of fear. I knoy 
it now. It is the beginning.” H, 
groaned as one groans who is passing 
through some great spiritual travail, and 
as he groaned it was given to him to see. 

This woman whom he called his wif 
was but the type of countless othe: 
women, buried in the centuries, whos: 
problem was netted to hers even as link 
is clasped in link in a metal purse. And 
even as those women had crept to a 
man’s side with their primal inheritance, 
too weak to undo it quite alone, even so 
she was standing at his side now, holding 
up mutely the manacles of her fear for 
him to break off her wrists. Those men 
before him had not broken the chains of 
bondage with their strength—they had 
taken the yoke from the weaker woman 
and passed it down from generation t 
generation. Even as the first man had 
eaten the first fear, in the Garden, so 
had they continued eating of it, becaus: 
they had not been able to make perfect 
that one word she had cried aloud. 

Then this individual man, who was 
facing the age-long problem, dropped his 
hands from the woman’s face and turned 
away, too. 

She stood there straight and tall 
where he had left her, neither putting 
out hand nor raising voice. “You ar 
going... ?” 

Then he turned back to her, and his 
face wore the half-shamed, half-wonder- 
ing expression of one who has touched 
with fleshly hands an incredible and in- 
communicable emotion. 

“I am going,” he said, “‘to catch the 
nine-fifty from the Grand Central. . . .” 
As she swayed, he caught her; and, faint 
with a sublime and inexperienced sense 
of nearness, she felt him bend her head 
back in the old way, and opening her 
eyes she looked straight into his eyes. 
They were quite fearless and ineffably 
tender. “I am going to catch the nine- 
fifty from the Grand Central,” he repeat- 
ed, slowly. “I am going to Kentucky, 
to bring our father’s body—home !” 
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his last 


pumice: 
WO lively sages, one in 
fi seventies and the other in his 

first eighties, met in this place on 
the birthday of 1915, and bade each 
other a Happy New-Year. Then they 
looked into each other’s bleared eyes, 
and laughed frankly out. 

“What are you laughing at?” 
younger sage demanded. 

“You!” the elder replied. “It’s such 
a pleasant surprise to find you here still. 
Nearly everybody else is gone. Made 
your good resolutions yet?’ 

“Made them last night just after I 
said my prayers.” 

“Oh! You say your prayers?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“I’m going to. I used to. But I got 
caught in the wave of agnosticism in the 
survival-of-the-fittest times, and found 
| couldn’t put up a prayer quite in the 

ld gospel terms. So I left off. But 
I’ m going to begin this very night.” 

“T’m going to begin keeping a diary,” 
the younger sage casually noted, and at 
this the elder crowed joyously: 

“You have made your good resolu- 
tions! r 

“Is it any worse than beginning to 
say your prayers again?” 

“Tt isn’t half so good. It isn’t so 
novel. We were all going to begin keep- 
ing a diary seventy or seventy-five years 
I always spelt it as if I were going 
into the cheese-and-butter business. ‘I 
am going to commence keeping a dairy!’ 
Lord, Lord!” The older sage was so gay 
that he broke from his racking laugh 
into a deep-fetched groan. 

The younger mused silently. Then he 
said, “I wonder why we always form 
our good resolutions on New-Year’s.” 

“Because we’re sorry for having over- 
eaten on Christmas, I suppose, and for 
all that nonsense of giving presents and 
pretending to be fond of one another,” 
the elder suggested. “‘And because it’s 
such a marked date: ‘mile-stone on the 
journey of life,’ I used to call it in my 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 776.—39 
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‘dairy,’ I remember. Yet it isn’t any 
more mile-stony than some other anni- 
versaries, say the Fourth of July, or 
the First of April.” The elder sage 
laughed again at his own merriment, but 
more carefully; the younger remained 
serious. 

7 believe in good resolutions,” he 
said. “Even if we break them, I be- 
lieve we gain a certain amount of moral 
strength from forming them.” 

“But at our time of life what do we 
want with moral strength?” the other 
mocked him. ‘“‘ Better leave that sort of 
thing to those juniors still in the throes 
of youth, the fellows in their forties or 
fifties.” 

“Well, I believe in forming good reso- 
lutions, though we seem to form them 
only to break them. I suppose you 
allow for a certain measure of mystery 
in the ties binding us human beings 
together?” 

**Oh, no end of it.” 

“Well, then, I believe that no human 
being strives, or merely wishes, to be 
better this year than he was last, with- 
out helping all the other human beings 
to be better; even though he may fail 
in the attempt to improve himself. 
Somehow a sense of his endeavor im- 
parts itself through the ether where his 
spirit lives to the other spirits—” 

“TI see! By a kind of wireless.” 

“Yes; by a kind of wireless. And 
strengthens them through its very fail- 
ure. In the moral universe, as in the 
material, nothing is lost. The failure is 
probably transformed into the stuff of 
success. We cannot say just how—” 

“You had better not try. Those 
ideas can’t be safely intrusted to words. 
Better leave them in the vague, the 
void. But I see what you mean. You 
mean that we are perpetually different 
from what we have been, and that, 
though we seem to break our good reso- 
lutions, it is really only the resolutions 
that break.” 
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“Exactly! By trying a fall with the 
principle of evil, we build up our strength 
for another struggle, and gather courage 
for a new resolution.” 

“One trouble is that the First of 
January, like the Twenty-fifth of De- 
cember, comes but once a year,” the 
older sage objected, musingly. 

“That is true. We must employ all 
the anniversaries for reform—” 

“Fourth of July—First of April?” 
The elder sage got back to his mocking 
mood, and crowed long if not loud. 
“Wait till you come to my time of life, 
and you won’t be so sure of the strength 
that comes of struggling. [I’ve had some 
struggles that did not build up my 
strength much. Demolished it, rather; 
broke my back, nearly. The principle 
of evil is no joke when it comes to catch- 
as-catch-can.” 

“I admit that,” the younger sage re- 
plied with an effect of persuasive candor. 
**My idea is to tackle that principle on 
the negative rather than the positive 
side.” 

“IT don’t understand, quite,” the elder 
warily returned. 

“Well, I wouldn’t begin by resolvin 
the first day of the new year that 
would do so and so throughout the 
twelvemonth. For instance, | would—” 

“Not resolve to keep a ‘dairy’ ?” 

The younger sage waived the joke. 
“T wouldn’t resolve that I would take 
open-air exercise, like chopping a tree 
down, or going a brisk walk of a mile 
while the winter lasted, or, when the 
spring opened and summer came, dig 
my own garden, and weed it and then 
take an ice-cold plunge in the river, if 
there was one. I should know from 
experience that I couldn’t keep those 
things up. I should know that if I even 
resolved to answer all my letters the 
day I got them, I would probably let 
them mostly go over till Sunday, and 
then shirk them. There are some things 
that are too strong for human nature. 
But I should begin with the principle of 
evil negatively :n the matter, say, of 
habit—of bad habits.” 

“Don’t you know, my young friend, 
that habit is the strongest thing in life? 
That the principle of evil lies intrenched 
in habit like—lke the very deuce?” the 
older sage demanded. 


“But if you once leave off and forn 
the habit of not doing a thing, the ho: 
ror of doing it is so great that absten- 
tion from it ultimately becomes one of 
the most powerful safeguards against 
wrong in your character. If you ove: 
come one bad habit you are so muc! 
more a man that you are ready f 
any encounter with evil—almost. But | 
recognize fully the evil force of habit: 
though sometimes it can be a very usef 
thing. As William James argues, in on 
of the most interesting chapters of hi 
wonderful Psychology, it is the habit 
the poor have of enduring their misery 
which keeps them from rising and de- 
stroying the form of society which im 
plies it. In other words, habit pri 
serves us from anarchy.” 

“Yes, that is true. But we are not 
talking about good habits, like the hal 
of hopelessly enduring hunger and cold 
and dirt because we have always e1 
dured them, if we are poor. We ai 
talking about bad habits, which you con 
sider a negative form of evil. Well, le: 
us come down to cases. You have neve: 
been in the habit of smoking: have yo 
now resolved to confine yourself through 
out the year 1915 to one cigar a day, 
say with your after-dinner coffee?” 

The elder sage laughed sardonically, 
and the younger laughed involuntaril 
with him. “No, no,” he said with th: 
pleasure of a man agreeably hit. “ Noth- 
ing so heroic as all that. But, speaking 
of coffee, I have had the foible, or cal 
it vice, for years, now, of taking my 
breakfast coffee not only with hot milk, 
but a little cream besides. It gives a 
smoothness and an old-gold complexion 
to the cup; it takes away that last 
touch of bitterness, you know, and sub- 
dues the heat promoted by the milk 
to a milder warmth— Oh, you know! 
But I suspect it’s helping make me fat 
So I have resolved to do without cream 
in my coffee for a year, and I’ve begun 
this morning. Of course I missed it at 
the moment; I found my hand wander- 
ing toward the cream-jug; but I had 
the maid take it away, and now | 
shouldn’t know but I’d had it. I could 
fancy I felt a little lighter already.” 

The younger sage smiled a _ trifl 
shamefacedly, and the elder said, ‘‘ And 
you deny being a hero? I supposed yo 
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had braced yourself against some such 
trifling propensity as subscribing to 
harities that send you a reproachful 
list of other subscribe rs to be returned 
with your check; or giving Christmas 
resents when you hate it; or keeping 
the Fourth insanely and unsafely. But 
you've really cut off cream in your 
breakfast coffee, I shall begin to believe 
uu are capable of any reform. I shall 
egin to think you are in earnest about 
irelessly imparting the strength of 
ur good resolution to all the other fel- 
lows who are trying to pull up and go 
traighter for one little year at least.” 

“Tm glad you came back to that, even 
if it’ s only to make fun of it.’ 

“Fun? Never more serious in my 
life! 
“Because I do believe that we’re 
ymehow an army, we poor human crea- 
tures, and that we are none of us quite 
lefeated unless we are defeated en masse. 
Of course, there are times when a rush 

f evil seems to sweep across the world 
ind overwhelm us, but it isn’t often. 
When we all seemed to go down before 

enosticism, we didn’t really all go 

vn, and even those who did held fast 
to ‘the greatest of the virtues, Charity. 
Your central doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest interpreted itself at last as 
the survival of the kindest, of the truest 
to the claim of the humanity which had 
once seemed to deny itself in the interest 
f the missing link. Those patient poor 
who had the habit of enduring began 
for the first time to be considered scien- 
tifically as part of every other part of 
ociety. Faith came back with Charity, 
and Hope for life hereafter, tili now we 
eem to be in a way again of going for- 
ward in the old way, the religious way. 

The elder sage rubbed his nose, and 
looked at the younger over his specta- 

les. “Do you believe that?” 

“TI believe there is something in it.” 

“And you think this is an opportune 
moment for propounding your theory, 
in view of what is going on Over Yon- 
der?” He nodded his head in a certain 
direction, and the Easy Chair felt bound 
to interpose. 

“Come, come, gentlemen! None of 
that, please. Nothing is to be said on 
that subject here until all is over.” 
“But if nothing is left, after all 
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No nations, no races, no lan- 
guages, no armaments or disarmaments, 
not even good resolutions for the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace on a war 
basis?” the elder sage insisted. 

“It can’t be helped,” we replied, “and 
we make you observe that you are 
abusing the privileges of a guest. There 
must positively be nothing said on the 
subject of war in this department while 
the war lasts.” 

The elder sage dropped his head in 
an evident sulk. Then he lifted it again 
and faced the younger with a sarcastic 
smile. “You are so fond of the mys- 
tical,” he said; “I wonder if you have 
ever asked yourself if something ought 
not to be done in the cause of reform 
by means of sympathetic resolutions.” 

i. don’t know whether I quite follow 
you,” the younger sage returned. 

“Why, something in the nature of the 
good effected in labor troubles by a 
sympathetic strike. Now, you're all 
right yourself for the coming year by 
resolving to leave off cream in your 
coffee; but don’t you think it would 
help some worthy neighbor of yours if 
you joined, and got your friend to join, 
him in his resolution to leave off all kinds 
of spirituous liquors? Don’t you know 
of anybody who would bind himself by 
a solemn vow to abstain from profane 
expletives, if you took an oath with him? 
I know that you neither curse nor swear 
yourself, and the oath would be binding 
on you only in his behalf; there would 
be nothing in your sympathetic resolu- 
tion like that which would hold you to 
plain language if you hit your finger with 
the hammer when you were driving a 
nail; or trying to.” 

As the elder sage spoke he fixed the 
younger with a derisive gleam of his dim 
eye and a forward thrust of his lantern 
jaw. But the younger replied as if in- 
sensible of his raillery: 

“‘There’s a good deal in what you say. 
If we were all to join in good resolutions 
for others | believe an incredible amount 
of reform might be accomplished. There 
would be something fine and unselfish 
in it, too. And then, we should each 


over! 


have the benefit of sympathetic resolu- 
tions from other people.” 

“Yes; if you were in danger of slipping 
back into cream with your coffee, you 
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could remind the neighbor whom you 
had helped in his resolve against strong 
drink, and invoke his sympathetic sup- 
port. 

“Perhaps there’s something a little 
fantastic in the notion—” 

“Fantastic? Not at all! It’s philo- 
sophical to the last degree. Or if it 
isn’t that, it’s mystical, and we can’t 
have anything more reasonable than 
that, can we? You might even succeed 
in helping with a pledge to do something 
positive, say by a sympathetic resolve 
with a boy who has decided to keep a 
‘dairy.’” The elder sage crowed shrilly 
at this point; but he did not prevail 
against the faith of the younger. 

“You may laugh,” he said, “but 
there’s no doubt you have stumbled 
upon an important ethical principle.” 

“Well, | make you a present of it.” 

“Thank you. I was thinking that, 
after all, though their observance seems 
so idle and puer:le in great measure, we 
can’t get on without anniversaries very 
well—without mile-stones.” 

“We shall, though, if we live to be 
immortal. If we enter upon eternity 
we sha’n’t have any use for mile-stones 
or anniversaries. No glad cry of ‘Hap- 
py New-Year!’ for us there, and cer- 
tainly not ‘April Fool.’ We shall be 
beyond fooling by any one; we sha’n’t 
be able even to fool ourselves. But I’m 
not so sure I shouldn’t be willing to help 
in a sympathetic resolution here for the 
reform of some bad or foolish habit in 
this person or that. I thought that was 
quite an inspiration of yours. 

“Thank you. It was yours, though.” 

The elder sage laughed. ‘“‘Was it? 
Well, | have so many inspirations, I 
can’t be expected to remember ’em all. 
But the thing would be difficult. You 
would have to be careful to find out just 
which fault of his or hers the given 
reformers meant to mend before you 
joined them in a sympathetic resolution. 
Yeo couldn’t expect him or her to come 
and say just which foible—it couldn’t 
be worse than a foible—they were going 
to overcome, and it would be too delicate 
inquiring. Perhaps they would think 
they were very well as they were, and 


didn’t mean to reform at any point 
But suppose you found out someho 
from more confidential friends, that th: 
were really bent upon a wiser and 
better life, and you decided upon a syn 
pathetic resolution to support him 
trying to leave off his ridiculous at 


* tempts at after-dinner speaking, and y: 


found out that he was merely bracing 
himself against the habit of buying lead 
pencils of blind men at the foot of ¢! 
““L” stations, because it encouraged on 
of the worst forms of street beggar, 
how would you feel then? Or suppo: 
you had heard, upon mistaken autho: 
ity, that she was going to renoun 
for the new year all indulgence in th 
tango because she felt that she looked 
like a cow walking round in it; but 
she told you later herself that the on 
thing she was going not to do during th: 
year 1915 was to take a cook who had 
not a reference from her last plac: 
for this was the only way for ladies t 
protect themselves against imposition: 
in that case wouldn’t it seem to yo 
with your sympathetic resolution, th 
you had been rather left with the goo 
on your hands?” 

“ ” 

I see,” the younger sage assent 

“I see what you mean. There might | 
all sorts of embarrassments, and th: 
affair would have to be very careful! 
handled. But do you think an occa 
sional failure in the handling would 
affect the principle of the sympatheti 
New-Year’s resolution?” 

“Not at all, not at all!” the elder ex 
claimed, getting briskly to his feet and 
emitting an involuntary groan for hi 
briskness after he had got there. “! 
wouldn’t give it up on any account; 
I’m going to start one this very day 
and I hope you'll join me in it. I’m 
going to give myself, heart and soul, 
to sympathetically strengthening my 
grandson in his resolution to ‘keep 
dairy’ during 1915.” The sage cackled 


in high content with himself, and when 


he had got his back fairly straight 
stamped out of the Easy Chair’s pres 
ence. 


“He’s getting old,” the younger said, 


kindly. 
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NTELLECTUAL activities, logical 
formulations, and the application of 
scientific truth to human effort in 
every department of life have so much 
to do with modern progress that we find 
dificult to comprehend how strictly, 
in periods of less sophistication, all vital 
peration and sensibility, even in the case 
f movements that have most deeply af- 
fected the destinies of mankind, have 
een confined to expression in terms 
f flesh and blood—of an incarnation. 
\mong all ancient peoples all human 
iculties, emotions, and sensibilities had 
definite physiological location. Spirit- 
al operations were expressed in terms 
ipplicable to bodily happenings. 
rhe ground of all this primary order 
f expression, in a kind of communica- 
tion universally understood, and, for this 
reason probably, so generally adopted by 
wedenborg, was the feeling of the unity 
all life, of kinship with all living, as 
e basis of immediate communicability. 
Primitive totemism, and the system of 
“taboo” associated with it, which was 
1 kind of primitive psychology, though 
we are accustomed to call it animism, 
and all those beliefs and customs which 
Dr. Frazer has brought together in The 
Golden Bough, were the outcome of that 
feeling. Plants, as living things, came 
within the range of this sense of kinship, 
not only for their close and comple- 
mentary relation to the animal kingdom, 
but as showing forth like attributes— 
growth, fertility, and shapeliness. In 
the ancient and medieval imagination, 
of the learned as well as of the unlearned, 
the earth, sun, and moon not only were 
animate, but were mythically repre- 
sented as superhumanly incarnate per- 
sonages, and conceived of as intimately 
affecting human destinies—the earth, as 
mother, so closely as to be inseparable 
from her mortal offspring. 
Of old, it may be said, there was no 
religious representation save incarna- 
tion, in the very similitude of the human 


body. The art of sculpture began that 
way, and idiomatic speech followed that 
pattern. The Hebrew made the most 
of it, not representatively—he was for- 
bidden to make graven images—but di- 
rectly. Paradise was to him “Abra- 
ham’s bosom.” The living human body 
seems to have been his one symbol. The 
phrase “the Son of Man” was made 
especially significant to him by the 
prophet’s use of it as embodying a divine 
humanity, itself in the fullness of time to 
be humanly incarnate. 

This phy siological pattern of thought 
and expression was a natural anthro- 
pomorphism in ordinary as well as in 
religious communication. Spirit seemed 
to be an implication of the incarnate, its 
supernal breath—as indicated in the 
scriptural story of Man’s creation. This 
pattern was maintained in eve ry feature 
of the Gospel—that which transcended 
the flesh being expressed in terms of the 
flesh. In the parable of the Judgment, 
the test is love; but the word “ 
not used, nor any general term like 
“sympathy.” All the attestations of 
this spiritual quality are deeds done in 
the body to meet needs of the 
‘I was hungry and ye fed me,” 
on to the end. 

At this Christmas season that old 
phrase “‘the bowels of compassion”’ is 
pregnant with world-meaning. It is in 
accord with the spirit of the festival, 
before the ban of Puritanism fell upon 
it or its marrow was chilled by the 
pressure upon it of the cold steel armor 
of our modern equipment, that we 
should recall that older and simpler or- 
der of expression as of body to body, 
remembering that we are “members one 
of another.” The revival of that full 
flavor of cheer which the festival had 
when it was more communal is the re- 
newal of charity in the hearts of men; 
and the expansiveness of the fleshly car- 
nival should be suggestive of comfort 


for all flesh. 


love “ is 


body: 
and so 
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Christmas was instituted by the 
Church as a substitute for the Roman 
Saturnalia. The very name of the pagan 
festival recalls the prehistoric Age of 
Gold, under an older dynasty of the 
gods—an age of Peace and Innocence. 
During the week the festival lasted the 
robust Romans gave themselves up to 
an irrational reaction against the hard 
shell of civilization. Reversing class- 
distinctions, masters waited upon ser- 
vants. Schools were closed, and one day 
was devoted to the sports and games of 
children. It was a season for the ex- 
change of gifts. While it lasted, no bat- 
tles could be fought. Could Christians, 
for just the one day of their feast, do 
more to show reverence for some ever- 
lasting reality underlying and contra- 
dicting the outward aspects of a formal 
civilization? 

Before the diffusion of education 
among the people, mental detachment 
was not a habit of the multitude. 
Thought was one with feeling, a direct 
current rather than consciously discur- 
sive or reflective. There was no sophis- 
tication, and the insulation of a vital 
realism was quite perfectly maintained, 
individually and communally. The liv- 
ing procedure was dominant not only in 
all that impressed the general sensibility, 
but in all forms of expression. 

We can very clearly see the distinc- 
tion be tween that older order of impres- 
sion and expression, as characterizing 
the mass of mankind, and the order 
which modernly prevails, if we try to 
conceive to ourselves in what wise such 
a movement as created and shaped our 
Christendom—that is, such as that in 
the sense of mightily and intimately 
affecting our present and future human- 
ity—could possibly arise and generally 
prevail in our times. We at once con- 
front an insuperable difficulty in the 
mental condition and habit of the mod- 
ern multitude in countries where pop- 
ular education is almost, if not quite, 
compulsory. This multitude is not a 
peasantry; it is no longer a fixed class, 
and its interests and aspirations are 
largely engaged in efforts for material 
improvement. It seeks novelty, but has 
lost the native sense of wonder. That 
sense, though no longer native, belongs 
now to the few who are not merely liter- 


ate, but have that culture which tra: 
scends sophistication; and it is th 
who are most open to the deeper « 
rents of life, which become in the: 
sources of vital faith, knowledge, a: 
art, whose intuitions, ideals, and en 
bodiments are communicable, as light 
and power, to the general sensibility. 

The fellowship thus established is lin 
ited to no social class, but it has on 
limiting condition—that it excludes vain 
conceits and unrealities, such as a: 
engendered by a merely formal educ 
tion. Specialized erudition in the few 
as far from real culture as the parti 
education of the many. 

The great visible movements of « 
day, patent agitations and commotio: 
whether local or national or combining 
several nations in conspirations for 
common purpose, are inspired by int 
ests growing out of competitive stri 
gles for opportunity and success in th: 
line of progressive material develo; 
ment; and these movements find 
pression in industrial, political, and i: 
international conflicts. The advanta; 
coveted is definitely measured, menta! 
appreciated, and for its attainment 
every resource of knowledge and energ 
is exhausted. Such conflicts do not 
arise among illiterate peoples, for the: 
is among them no such competition 
The radical racial instinct may lead to 
rude warfare, or sharp necessity pro 
voke sudden and uncharted migration 
that involve aggression. Only the tra 
ditionally developed loyalty of such 
people to a paternal despotism can com- 
mit it to premeditated war to subserv: 
the ambitious interests of that despot- 
ism—a war for which it is carefully 
disciplined and elaborately equipped 
with every device known to military sci 
ence. The subjection of nearly every 
backward people on the earth to th 
control and exploitation of civilized 
powers has put upon the whole human 
world the stamp of modern competitiv: 
progress. 

The conditions affecting compara 
tively unprogressive and unenlightened 
ancient peoples favored the rise and th« 
rapid and extensive spread of vital r 
ligious movements which owed their ex 

ansion, if not their origin, to thei! 
immediate lodgment in the hearts of th: 
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EDITOR’S 


multitude. This was the case with 
Buddhism in the far East, with the 
Elusinian Mysteries in Greece, with Is- 
lam among the nomadic races, and with 
Druidism in northern Europe. The 
movement of Christianity, whether we 
consider its origin, its appeal to spiritual 
5 sensibility , or its effect upon human des- 
tiny, is singular among these move- 
ments. The fact that it proved its suf- 
ficiency to meet the spiritual needs and 
aspirations of mankind explains why, in 
the Western World at least, it was suc- 
ceeded by no similar religious movement. 
The medieval Crusades were pervasive 

popular movements, but only episodes 

as related to the main current. 

All these movements in which the 
unsophisticated multitudes of mankind 
were sO immediately and _ spontane- 
ously participant, were disinterested as 
contrasted with those which most mani- 
festly appeal to the merely literate or 
partially educated multitudes of to-day. 
ven when, as in the least spiritual of 
them—that of Islam—the propagation 


of the movement was by the sword, the 
mpulse was not, in our modern sense, 


: competitive interest; it was typically 

Ishmaelitish. In the main, the older 
multitude was unmilitant and docile. 

There is a kind of intelligence, inde- 
pendent of education, as that term is 
generally understood, which has always 
pervaded illiterate multitudes and, be- 
fore there was literacy, whole peoples. 
It has development, which in historic 
periods we can trace. It has a progres- 
sive time-spirit, in the sense that it is 
affected by the general advance in the 
world to which it belongs, and it is indi- 
vidually differentiated. It is more a 
matter of feeling than of thinking—a 
sense of contacts—and, in a very real 
way, it is a culture and gives to peoples 
the characters we know them by. 

It is this realistic culture that makes 
the peoples of Europe in the Middle 
Ages so interesting. Scholasticism was 
by contrast extremely notionalistic. To 
distinguish the native strain from that 
of the classicism revived by the Renais- 
sance, it has been called romantic, but 
it is naively realistic. Artisanship was 
not disturbed by scientific or mechanic 
interference, or by that specialization 
we call division of labor; the direct 
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handling of the material, the feeling of 
it, disclosed—as if the care, or caress, 
awakened response—its hidden form and 
shapeliness. And so in all the contacts 
of life use became beauty. The body 
was in immediate continuity with the 
soul—the material at once a veil and a 
transparency. 

The existence, and especially the vital 
persistence, of such a culture of the 
many was a substantial support—the 
vis a tergo—to the leadership of the spe- 
cially educated few in its efforts to resist 
Latinization and an artificial cosmo- 
politanism and to promote distinct na- 
tionalities, separate centers of control. 

Then began a competitive civiliza- 
tion after the modern type, rapidly gain- 
ing momentum through scientific inven- 
tion which gave Europe gunpowder, the 

mariner’s compass, and the printing- 
press, and especially through the dis- 
covery of America, opening up a new 
continent for its exploitation. 

Meanwhile among the most progres- 
sive nations, through the growth of a 
middle class, the people beg: in to have 
some initiative and participation in pub- 
lic affairs. Competitive industrialism 
began to displace royal monopolies and, 
aided by a more diffused enlightenment, 
entered upon its career of modern spe- 
cialization. 

After four centuries of development in 
science and the mechanic arts, during 
which, in western Europe and Anglo- 
Saxon America, popular education has 
become general, we see the culmination 
of this progress that has been stimulated 
by competitive interests, national, cor- 
porate, and individual. ‘The spectacle is 
not in all respects edifying, though vivid- 
ly interesting. It occupies the whole 
visible foreground, and every feature of 
it is so obvious that we need not char- 
acterize it in its bewildering details. 
The interests involved are conflicting; 
national politics seem to exist for their 
compromise or adjustment; and often 
they lead to violent strifes. Modern in- 
ternational conflicts arise from these 
competitive interests, the passion for the 
maintenance of which—involving hate 
and envy—we call patriotism; and the 
warfare is as mechanical in its aspects as 
the economies it is waged for, and far 
more unhuman. In this externalization 
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of life popular education plays its part, 
becoming more and more an auxiliary to 
the struggle for material advantage 
through scientific efficiency. 

The spectacle as thus actually pre- 
sented to us in these early years of the 
twentieth century, at the very acme of 
human enlightenment and attainment, 
seems to suffer by comparison with that 
afforded us in the earlier stages of mod- 
ern progress. Humanity did not show 
itself so dehumanized, human nature so 
denaturalized, in that period when the 
foundations of the British Empire were 
being laid in America and India, the suc- 
cessive events seeming more like the 
phases of a buoyant adventure, and the 
conflicts involved far less strenuous and 
less seriously premeditated. The efh- 
ciency of our modern systems where it 
has reached its greatest perfection, seem 
more mechanical than human, the ex- 
treme specialization of structure and 
function involving the loss of creative 
plasticity, resulting in a gladiatorial, 
athletic type of manhood, consciously 
self-sufficient and, with logical consist- 
ency, deprecating all other types as vain, 
indolent, and decadent, cumbering the 
earth. Life surrenders itself to the for- 
mal mold of logic. 

It is difficult, indeed impossible, to 
bring and hold any people to this stand- 
ard of formal excellence; and where the 
standard seems to have been most suc- 
cessfully maintained, it determines the 
outward form and habit rather than the 
spontaneous expression of life, the front 
presented to the world in the general 
routine of business, of officialism, and of 
all artificial systems, rather than those 
intimacies which arise from natural sen- 
timent, cherished in the seclusion of 
homes and close communities and over- 
flowing these limits into broader chan- 
nels of genuine sympathy and compas- 
sion; even imparting something of 
warmth and impulsive enthusiasm to a 
much-perverted patriotism, making it 
seem to embrace not only domestic se- 
curity, but the welfare of the world. 

Thus we have the paradox of peoples 
who, in the event of a tragic catastrophe 
afflicting any one of them, would be 
stirred by the deepest compassion, yet, 
acting under the mask of their hard and 
apparently irresponsible “systems,” for 


no cause that awakens heroism, but for 
a point of honor or a material advantage, 
are ready to inflict upon one another, 
and themselves suffer, incalculable dam- 
age and loss of life. It is true that within 
the borders of any civilized nation Jus- 
tice presents the same formidable front, 
but it is against the anti-social criminal. 
If it is a blind equity, yet it is a conven- 
tion representing general agreement and 
self-control; it is a judicial procedure by 
trial, and its relentlessness is mitigated 
by natural sentiment in that, where such 
sentiment is pertinent, the trial is by 
jury. Social justice brings the soulless 
corporation under the same general con- 
trol, as against anti-social tendencies. 
But nations are under the ban of no 
court. They seek control rather than 
self-control, and are irresponsibly anti- 
social and allowed anti-social equipment. 
In the world-wide scope of social activi- 
ties, where it is most necessary, there is 
no world-police and no semblance of one. 
This final achievement of formal justice 
is not a millennial expectation; it would 
establish only an armed peace; but it 
is reasonably practicable—the ultimaté 
realization and justification of the forma! 
and logical scheme of modern Progress, 
the permissive, though negative, condi- 
tion of a new real culture interpenetrat- 
ing and vitalizing all formal systems. 

The vice of a system is incidental to 
its perversion—to the narrowing or ob- 
struction of its free course, as when 
aspiration, emulation, and science are 
foreshortened, missing the fulfilment be- 
tokened in their first awakening. We 
want not less, but more, logic, until it is 
open to the divine Logos; not less sci- 
ence, but more, so that it may bring us 
into a large realm of disinterested wil! 
and purpose; and most of all we need 
the free play of all social activities, with 
no restriction of opportunicy to any 
people for the advantage of another. 

Only our shortsightedness prevents 
our seeing this reality behind the obvious 
spectacle which marks but a transitional 
stage in the evolution of humanity. We 
do not return to the real culture of the 
old illiterate multitude, but somehow we 
have all along retained the reality of it 
in the course of its transformation into a 
new real culture hidden beneath the hard 
mask of our civilization. 
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Breakfast 


FRANKLIN 


OOD morning—Mr. James,” she 
said, shyly, with a quick look from 
her plate and a quick look back 
again 

It was annoving, when I had to catch the 
st train up to town, to find any one there. 
d said good-by to my hostess the night 
fore Che table a small round one, 
iv breakfast had been laid out next to 
s new gue st’s, not opposite 

“Good morning,” | answered, grudgingly, 
it as cheerfully as I could. Then as | 
pped into my chair I looked at her in- 
wuiringly. She very young, with her 
tir in a club half down her back. “ Er—I 

haven’t seen you here be- 

f re, have I?” I had no 

lea what her name was. 
‘I’m Isabella,” 
lied, 


was 


” 


was 


Ss h « 
answering my 
question instead of 
unreal one “1 got 
ere last night for a 
eek with Aunt Agatha. 
were all playing 
ridge.” She had an 
fully pretty voice, 
ith a young, breathless 
itch in it, and she kept 
looking at the grapes she 
was slowly eating. 

“Don’t you play 
suction?” I fumbled, 
attacking -a grapefruit. 
| felt wh olly out of 
training with young 
girls, and the folded 
newspaper was tantaliz- 
ingly near. 

“Why—no,” answered 
Isabella; then with the 
little catch, “You see, 
I’m not—‘out’ yet.” 

I nodded sympatheti- 
cally and there was a 
brief pause. Presently 
I reached tentatively for 
the newspaper. “Do 

Vor. CXXX.—No. 776 


sw Pes 


Two 


JAMES 


for 


you mind if I just run 
ports for a minute?” I 
nicest smile. She 


over the stock re- 
asked, with my 
nodded back gently, and 
I was soon absorbed in the league standings. 
Isabella went on quietly eating grapes 

After a while she said, as if to herself, 
“Giants Preferred has gone up two points, 
I think.” 

I stared at her a bit dazed. Is ibe lla made 
no sign. here wasn’t any possible answer 
to this, so | began thinking, and for 
minute S prete nded still to re ad. 

Presently there a little nudge at my 
wrist and Isabella dropped a big, round 
Tokay on my plate. ‘Don’t you want a 


two 


was 





ae 
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grape?” she asked. Her great blue eyes 
were the steadiest, youngest eyes I have 
ever seen It occurred to me that Isabella 
was astonishingly pretty 

“Why, yes,” | agreed, mechanically, pop- 
ping the grape into my mouth to gain time. 

Isabe lla sighed, then seemed to gather her 
courage, and then asked me breathlessly: 
“Are you Franklin James?” 

aa ; re illy,”” | iSS¢ nted, now thorough- 
ly dazed 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, with a long breath, 
it’s wonderful!” 
“But why should it be?” 
idiot illy 

“But it wonderful!’ panted Isabella 
“Vou Set you ve been my hero ever since 
I was a little girl, and now to be having 
breakfast with you this way!” 


“ 


I questions d, 


| swallowed twice and gazed at her fixedly. 
‘| o say that Isabella was astonishingly pretty 
is a bit adequate ie was really the love- 
liest thing | have ever seen: thick, rumpled, 
brown hair; a broad, low forehead; chin a 
trifle squarish like a boy’s; a marvelously 
delicate, sensitive mouth; teeth to wonder 
at—and the clearest, frmest skin over the 
nicest bones. She met my stare unflinching, 
her big, blue, young, ingenuous eyes never 
leaving mine; she was as clear as a bell. 

“| wish you'd explain,” I said, gently. 
You have to let youth work itself out its own 
way. 


“T know it inds silly,” said Isabe 
hesitatingly. ‘“‘But you know, when | 
a little girl Uncle Charlie used to tell 
sometimes what he did when he was in ¢ 
lege—and about his classmates He talk 
a lot about you And when I first he 
your name from him I thought it was t 
most—most musical name | had ever heard 

[his was a new point of view for me, a 
I mentally hummed over my three allott 
syllables to get the music, but | couldn’t 
hurriedly put the idea in the back of 1 
mind for reference 

“Yes?” | urged, encouragingly. 

“And so my favorite paper doll,” went 
Isabella, “was always ‘Franklin Jams 
Oh, you wouldn’t b¢ e the adventures 
had rescuing the others and things, and 
ways coming out right I’ve gone throu 
the most exciting times with him! | 
after | grew up I saved the paper dolls 
couldn't bear to have them thrown av 
So, in a sense, I’ve known you most of n 


life. I’ve got you still somewhere.” Ay 
she smiled at me with the frankest comrad 
ship. 

“Why, that’s charming, Isabella,” I « 
claimed. ‘“‘It really constitutes a treme 


dous bond, doesn’t it—just as if we'd be: 
friends for years?” ‘The complete trustfi 
ness of it amused and oddly touched n 
Isabella and I were going to hit it off amaz 
ingly 





“DON'T YOU SAVE THAT PAPER DOLL. 


YOU DON’T NEED HIM ANY MORE! 
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‘But now,” said Isabella, 
tking her head, “I can’t 
derstand it at all. You 
’» have been in Uncle 

\ irlie’s class!’ 

Why not?” I smiled back. 

‘Why, vou’re years young- 

than Uncle Charles,” 

erted Isabella, staring at 
vith adorable puzzlement 

I was just struggling for 

me ingenious explanation 

it would maintain this 

titious advantage when a 

rvant poked his he ad in the 
loor, announcing that _ the 

‘tor was waiting for me. 

You’re coming down to 
Aunt Agatha’s dance next 
eek?’ asked Isabella, shyly, 

we both rose. 

“Of course I am,” I re- 

ied with enthusiasm. 

“Don’t you e dancing?” 
She put it wistfully. 

“Tl adore it. Don’t you?” 
| should have liked at that 
moment to one-step with her 
down the hall. 

‘lL dance badly,” an- 
swe red Isabe lla. | he n, plead- 
ingly: “Would you mind helping me just 
once at the dance? You see, it’s a grown- 
up party, and Aunt Agatha doesn’t know 
whether | ought , 

“My dear, you keep four for me—at 
least,’ | urged, holding out my hand. “It’s 
a go, Isabella,” I exclaimed, as she took it 
firmly. ‘Don’t you save that paper doll. 
You don’t need him any more!” Then Isa- 
bella ran back into the house. 


On the train I bought another newspaper 
and went into the smoking- compartment. 
omehow | didn’t feel like reading. | drop- 
ped into a chair next to Beverley Randall. 

“Hello!” said Bevy. *Where've you been 
taying?”’ 

[ told him, “At the Grays’.” 

“Awfully nice people,” he commented 
vith mature approval. Beverley is a good- 
looking boy, a Sophomore, I think, at Har- 
ard, and very young. I took up my paper. 

“By the way,” he continued, “has Mr. 
Gray's niece turned up yet—lIsabella, you 
Know! 

| put down my paper. “Yes,” I replied. 

" Awfu pretty girl, isn’t she?” ex- 
laimed Bevy. 
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AND Ye SEE CONTINUED BE ARTLESSLY 
HAT MAKES IT A CINCH FOR ME, DOESNT IT 


“Very,” said I. 

*T say, she’s going to cut a swath when 
she comes out next year,” he continued, con- 
fidentially. “I’m awfully glad I’ve got an 
inside track. Funny thing, too.” 

“How, ‘funny’?” I asked with nascent 
interest. Obviously Bevy wanted to talk 
about her. 

“Why, I happened to be in the same form 
at school with her cousin, Tom Dudley, and 
it seems, once when he was talking to her 
about some of the fellows, he happened to 
mention me. She was only a kid then, and 
she got stuck on my name—thought it was 
fearfully romantic, and all that—and so she 
named her favorite paper doll after me and 
played with me for years. ‘Told me all about 
it when I| first met her last summer. Funny 
thing, wasn’t it?” 

“Why, yes,” I agreed, “rather.” 

‘And you see,” continued Bevy, artlessly, 
“that makes it a cinch for me, doesn’t it? 
You old bucks won’t stand a ghost of a show 
next year.” 

I could only stare hard at Beverley. ‘You 
‘kids’ do talk the most awful rot,” I distinct- 
ly remember saying. And then I buried my 
nose in the stock reports. 























A Modern Child’s 


Garden of Verses 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


PFHOUGHI 


|! is very nice to think 

lhe world is full of blue and pink; 
With pretty ladies wearing lace 
In every fashionabl place. 


THE DANCY! 
HE girls are dancing all around, 
\t luncheon and at tea; 
They dance in every restaurant, 
And on the ships at sea. 


NIGHT AND DAY 

| winter [ sit up at night, 

And dance till early morning light. 
In summer, if | have my way, 
| like to dance the livelong day. 
(nd even in my sleep I see 
The Tango Trippers at the Tea; 
And hear the sound of many feet 
Still tapping to the music sweet. 
And does it not seem hard to you? 
| have to leave at half-past two! 
Though I should like so much to stay, 
I cannot dance both night and day! 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF GIRLS 
GIRL should wear a pretty shoe, 
And smile when she is spoken to; 
And own a lot of lace and sable 
At least as far as she is abl 


THE MAN MODISTI 


THE Man Modiste, all black and wi 
I love with all my heart; 

He makes Ine frocks with all his might 
To keep me fine and:smart. 


A HAPPY THOUGHT 


HE world is so full of a number of s| 
I’m sure we should all be as happy 
clams. 


SYSTEM 


EVE RY day I work it right 

| get my dinner every night; 
And every night that I’ve been good 
I get a cordial after food. 


The girl who is not fair and sweet, 
With lots of flowers and things to eat, 
She is a stupid girl, I’m sure, 

Or else her beaux are awful poor. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


HEN one has reached the wedded stat 


She should be very good and pre 
And tell the other girls she knows 
Not to meddle with her beaux. 
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Pantheistic 
‘ 


“YOU admit you are 
guilty, then,” thun- 
dered the judge. 
“Ah do, jedge. 
ulty Ah 


But, your Honah, 


Ah’s 


stole dem 


ants 

dere ain't no sin when 
de motive am good. Ah 
stole dem pants to get 


baptized in.” 


Prejudiced 

THE RE was a party at 

the Settlement where 
refreshments of various 
sorts were dispensed to 
the fifty or more young 
Russian and Rumanian 
infants of the neighbor- 
hood. One small girl ate 
sparingly, refusing the 
big plate of pink-and- 
white ice-cream with an 
expre ssiye gesture of dis- 
gust. 7 

“What's the matter, 
Yetta?” asked the resi- 


dent. ‘‘Don’t vou like 
ice-cream?!” 
“Teacher, no m’a’m,” “J 


burst forth Yetta. “Last Pe 
week my sister and me 


we had a whole lots of Dont} 
money and so we took a that 1 
walk. SO we bought 

candy, so we bought 

pickles, so we had a 


soda, so we came home we ate some ice- 
cream, and after that, teacher” — Yetta’s 
face screwed itself into an awful semblance 
of pain—‘‘I’ve threw a fierce hate on ice- 
cream.” 


Getting Down to His Level 


HEY came to the parsonage to be mar- 
ried, and as they stood before the minister 
he at once observed a remarkable disparity in 
their height. The bride was fully six feet 
tall, and broad in proportion, while the 
groom’s head barely reached to her shoul- 
It at once became evident that the 
lady was extremely sensitive concerning this 
physical disparity. As the couple came 
forward to their places and the witnesses 
hled in, the bridegroom halted and moved 
forward a chair in which the bride, after an 
embarrassed glance at the clergyman, seated 
herself. 
“If it’s just the same to you, minister,” 
said she, “I'll take it sitting.” 


ders. 
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m-m-mind their callin’ me fai, only I know 


the next kid 


He Wondered 
A LITTLE slum child was enjoying his 
first glimpse of pastoral life. ‘The set- 
ting sun was gilding the grass and roses of 
the old-fashioned garden, and he sat on a 
little stool beside the farmer’s wife, who was 
plucking a chicken. He watched the oper- 
ation gravely for some time. Then he spoke. 
“Do you take off their clothes every night, 
lady?” 


The Modern Mother 


WO nursemaids were wheeling their infant 

charges in the park when one asked the 
other: 

‘**Are you going to the dance to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

‘Il am afraid not.” 

“What!” exclaimed the other. 
so fond of dancing!” 

“I'd love to go,” explained the conscien- 
tious maid, “but to tell you the truth, I am 
afraid to leave the baby with its mother.” 


* And you 




























“ Look, mother, I’m going to give father this neck- 
tie for Christmas.” 
“Tt’s lovely, dear. Whe re did you get 1t?” 


“Out of his top drawer.’ 


Following a Precedent 


H" had interested himself in his book dur- 
ing the entire journey. As the train 

neared the city the colored porter approached 
him respectfully, saying: 

“Shall I brush you off, sah?’ 

“No,” he replied, without siailion his 
gaze from the book. “I prefer to get off in 
the usual manner.” 


A Woman’s Right 
ONE right I claim—'tis not the right to 
vote, 
Nor yet to hold political position. 
I argue not with those who say, no, she 
Should be a lawyer, pastor, or physician, 
Nor have I any settled views about 
Woman as leader of a public mission. 
But, oh! my sisters, this is what I want, 
And it is you, not man, that I petition. 


When I a street-car enter where you sit, 
Each, with surprising coolness, in addition 

To her own place usurping half the next: 
Don’t stare at me with feminine suspicion, 

But move and give me room in manly way, 
As I would do for you in like condition. 

This is the right I claim—oh! grant it, 

pray 
The seat you occupy for which J Pay 
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A Wrong Entry 

N a sparsely settled count 

of southern Mississippi ther 
was an old fellow ni med’ lomy 
kins who conducted a cro 
roads store at a point wher 
the travel was heavy, at least 
for that section. Althoug! 
he had amassed considerab| 
wealth, he could not write, s 
the charges and entries in hi 
books were made by means of 
hieroglyphics. For example, in 
lieu of writing “‘one bucket of 
lard,” he drew it. 

A delinquent customer en 
tering the store one day, th« 
old grocer accosted him and re- 
quested that he pay [for th 
cheese, which he had purchased 

long time ago. The other 
replied that he had bought no 
cheese. Tompkins insisted 
that he had. The argument 
became heated. Finally Tomp- 
kins in desperation exclaimed, 
“I know you bought that 
cheese, ’cause I got her down 
here in the book.” 

The customer glanced at the 
book, saw the round, wheel-lik« 
symbol of a cheese, and, grinning, said, “] 
didn’t buy no cheese. What I did buy was 
a grindstone.” 

“That’s a fact,” exclaimed the chagrined 
Tompkins. “It was a grindstone. I for- 
got to put th’ hole in th’ middle.” 


Division of Labor 
RS. HANLEY was greatly excited when 


a neighbor came in to call upon her one 
morning. 

“Just think,” said she, walking over to the 
other end of the room, “that fellow entered 
in broad daylight and actually stole the clock 
off the mantel.” 

“And you say your dog was in the very 
same room?” 

“Yes, but he couldn’t do anything,” re- 
turned Mrs. Hanley, loftily. “‘ Fido is only a 
Ww atch-dog.” 


Moses and Mother 
OSES had indigestion like you have, 
mother,” announced small Elinor at 
the Sunday dinner-table. 


’ 


“Why, what makes you think so?” ques- 
tioned her astonished but sympathetic 
mother. 

“Because our Sunday-school teacher said, 
‘God gave Moses two tablets. 
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How David Reckoned 


[AS ID was not prone to over-exertion in 
the class-room; therefore his mother was 
rl rised and de lighted whe n he came home 
ently with the announcement, “I got 
.e hundred this morning.” 
“That’s lovely, David!” 
mother as she kissed 


’ 


exclaimed his 
proud him tenderly 
“What was it in! 


“Fiftv in readin’ an’ fifty in ’rithmetic 


A Timely Warning 


RS. WINN invited the minister to re- 
‘v2. turn home with her for dinner one 
nday, and the good man accepted Little 
en-vear-old Frank had attended church 


th his mother and had liste ned to the set- 
* mon ver atte ntively Lhe subject had been 
Thrift.” and the minister had waxed elo- 
quent concerning thrift of the real and mis- 
taken kind. 
\fter dinner was finished and the family 
- adjourned to the piazza, the minister asked 
tive little boy: 
‘Were you interested in the sermon to- 
day, my lad?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied Frank. 
‘I am glad to hear that 
yu liked ” said the minis- 
ter, kindly. ‘‘ Are you going to 
put the lesson into use?” = 
“T have,” answered Frank. 
“Indeed!” exclaimed the 
minister in surprise. “‘And in 


’ 





what way?’ 
“Why,” explained the littl 
bov. “I was going to put a 
nickel in the collection-plate, 


but after vou said so much 
; about putting money to the 
i best uses | made up my mind 
I’d save it for some real 
need.” 
On the Foamy Deep 
_ ERE’S a nickel,” said a 
thrifty housewife to a 


tramp at the door. “‘Now 
what are you going to do with 
it?” 

“Well, mum,” replied the 
hungry man, “if I buy a tour- 
ing-car, | sha’n’t have enough 
left to pay my chauffeur; if 
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Putting it into Practise 


A LITTLI 


the uSsé 


boy who had just newly learned 
ot * ditto went to the country 
ona short visit, and this is the le tter he sent 
} 

nome 


Dear FATHER 
I irrived afely here, 
7 wist Ve were iy 
Mi ther was “* 
ee ‘6 
Creorge 
Gsrand- 
mother 
I hope you are w 
Mother ! 
sister 
Creore¢ 
Gsrand- 
mother 
wish you would send me some money. 
Your loving boy, lom 


Sticking to His Post 


Will but three minutes to catch his 


train, the traveling salesman inquired 
of the street-car conductor, “‘Can’t you go 
faster than this?” 
“Yes,” the bell-ringer replied, “but I have 
to stay with my car.” 








I purchase a steam- yacht, 
. there won’t be enough left to 
defray the cost of manning her; 
so I guess, mum, I’ll just get a 
nn and handle her my- 
seit, 

















A Lady’s Man 
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High Fliers 
HEN the father of the fair seven-year- 
old he iress of a great mansion on Drexel 
Boulevard in Chicago returned from down- 
town recently, he found his daughter and 
another young lady presiding at a small table 
on the lawn. On the main gateway a large 
sign announced, ““Lemmonade—1 penny.” 
“Well, girlies, I suppose you’ve made a lot 
of money. How many pennies 
have you got?” he asked, laying 
down a coin for his own glass. 
“We haven’t any pennies yet, 
papa,” replied his youngest; “we 
let them sign for it as they do at 
the Country Club!” 


Getting Even 
“"THEY take things rather easy 
in many parts of Arkansas,” 
observed a man from the East 
whose business took him thither 
quite frequently. 

“I remember that in one town 
the proprietor of the general store 
almost resented any demand upon 
his stock. One day he explained 
his lack of a certain article in this 
fashion: 

“*Well, you see, people kep’ 


comin’ an’ comin’ for it, an’ they = while I’m away—hey? 
bought me out jest as fast as I got “ Well 


itin. Sol stopped keepin’ it!” 








Encore 


ISS LUTHER, the Sunda, 
school teacher, was endeav: 
ing to illustrate to her sma 
scholars the lesson, “ Return 
for evil.” To make the id 
more convincing, she said, “Su; 
pose, children, one of your pla 
mates should strike you, and t} 
next day you should bring hi 
an orange, that would be ol 
way of returning good for evil 
“H’m! then he would strik 
you again to get another orange,’ 
piped up one little fellow wl 
had evinced considerable interest 
in the matter. 


Fortunate that He Returned 


* ROY, watch my horse till | 

come back!” called a man t 
a boy lounging around the station, 
as he hastened to say farewell t 
a departing friend. 

*‘Sure,” said the boy, taku 
the reins. 

Just then the locomotive whistled and t| 
horse, rearing suddenly, started at full speed 
up the road. 

The boy stared after the fleeing animal, but 
made no attempt to go after him. When th 


owner appeared, the lad exclaimed, with relief: 


“It’s a good thing you came just no 
sir, for I couldn’t have watched him mu 
longer.” 


. STRICTLY 
Cc 


EGGS 


“What do you mean by putting up such a sign 


er—I thought we might as well make a 


little now that eggs are so terribly high.” 
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Painting by C. E. Chambers Iilustration for “ The 7 


THEY WERE ENTIRELY MATTER-OF-COURSI ABOUT IT 





